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Preface 


The Author has no pretense of being absolutely 
original in these pages. These Legends having been 
gathered during a long and eventful life in the north¬ 
ern woods, the western plains, on the mountains, etc., 
as well as by searching the books old and out of print, 
in the “closed cases” in the basements of our libraries. 
Due acknowledgment is hereby also given to those 
veteran authors on Indian affairs, H. R. Schoolcraft, 
WiUiam Pidgeon, and others, and where convenient 
the Story itself is credited to the original Author, thus 
making a collection too interesting and valuable to be 
lost or forgotten. 


THE AUTHOR. 



Interlude 

Should you ask me, whence these stories ? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest. 

With the dew and damp of meadows. 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

‘ ‘ From the forests and the prairies. 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Odjibways, 

From the land of the Dakotahs, 

I repeat them as I heard them. ’ ’ 

(From Hiawatha) 
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Their Last “Resting” Place 

This bank in which our dead are laid, 

Was sacred when this soil was ours, 

But now the wheat is green and high 
O’er clods that hid the warrior’s breast. 

And scattered with the furrows lie, 

The weapons laid with him to rest. 

And there in the loose sand is thrown. 

Of his long arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah! little tho’t the strong and brave. 

Who bore their fallen Chieftain forth; 

Or the young wife, who weeping gave 
Her first-born back to Mother earth; 

That the pale face who wastes us now, 

Among their bones should guide the Plow. 

The commanders in the Revolutionary wars turned their 
Savage Allies loose, well armed and bloodthirsty among their 
disarmed captives after a battle, and told them to “Help 
themselves to what plunder had been secured but be sure and 
not hurt the people.” 

Why not then turn the lions, tigers, etc., loose from the 
Zoo, among a crowd of picnickers, and tell them to “Help 
themselves to the scraps that were left from dinner, but be 
sure and not hurt the people.” 
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PRELUDE 


or 

Indian Fighting as It Is 

We, the author of these pages, and old ‘‘Dick” Taylor, 
a “49er” lay wrapped in our blankets, lying on the ground, 
in the Sacramento valley in California. It was a lovely night 
in October, the moon was nearly full, and the Chinese settle¬ 
ment in the distance was making an awful din and racket with 
their fire-crackers, drums and tom-toms; we could not sleep. 

“Dick, you have been in this country a long time; you 
must have seen some trouble with the Indians, didn’t you?” 

“Trouble? Injuns? Well, I should say so. Just look 
here,” and opening his shirt front he showed me a chest, 
seamed with scars, many and long. ‘ ‘ I got this in a gambling 
joint, in a ‘greaser’ though. I laid in the hospittle for six 
weeks after that scrap, now you bet, — the greaser ? Oh, they 
buried him. What was the trouble? Oh, I caught him cheat¬ 
ing, was all. 

“Yes, I crossed the plains in ’49. Out somewhere in 
Kansas the Redskins came down on us one night like a swarm 
of muskeeters; our guards came runnin’ in and told us; we 
had the wagons all drawn up in a circle, the women and kids 
was a-sleepin’ in them and we men was a-sleepin’ on the 
ground under ’em. We waked everybody up and got ready 
for ’em. I tell ye, Woodman, there wa’nt many rosy cheeks 
in that ’ere camp as fur ’s I could see by the light ov the 
camp-fire, and that same fire we doused pretty quick now I 
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tell you. ’Twas long about two in the morning’s near’s I can 
remember, them Redskins circled ’round us to the left a- 
yellin’ fit to kill, — say, don’t it make you tired to see these 
’ere pictures of Injuns circlin’ round to the right and trying 
to shoot at you. Well, pretty soon they commenced to shoot 
with guns and arrers, and they shot pretty straight too, for 
Injuns. They killed a couple of our bosses for us, and then 
we made it so all-fired hot fur ’em that they dasent come no 
closer, and then they made their ponies lay down and got be¬ 
hind them to shoot. 

“At first we thought we was a-killin’ all their ponies 
when we see ’em all a-droppin’ down like that. They laid 
there a-poppin’ away at us by spells till mornin’. Just as it 
begun to get daylight, one young buck, — he must ’a ’ wanted 
to get to be a big chief or somethin ’ or other, — he got up and 
stood straight up on his pony, right in front of me. I blazed 
away as quick as I could, and he doubled up like a jack-knife 
and pitched over head first, betwixt us and his pony. The 
Injuns pulled up stakes and left pretty soon after that. ’Soon’s 
they’d got far enough away to be safe I jumped up and run 
out to where that Injun was a-layin’, — there was two other 
fellers went out too, — we rolled him over and say, he was 
deader ’n a nit; his mouth was just chuck full o’ sand, and 
there was three bullet holes in his breast and you could ’a’ 
covered all three of them with your hand. Both them other 
feUers said, ‘Well, I killed one Injun, any way.’ I didn’t say 
nuthin’, but say I didn’t hear them other two guns crack. 

“Yes, they shot us up pretty bad, didn’t kiU nobody 
though. We found six dead ponies and lots of blood spots on 
the ground, but we didn’t kill no more of ’em though, or 
leastwise if we did they took their carcasses away with ’em. 
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“Yes, we had lots ’o trouble with them varmints. There 
was a lot of us down in one o’ the valleys near Sutters saw-mill 
where they first found gold you know: we had lots o’ trouble 
to get provisions in there; they had to cart them clean acrost 
the plains with wagon trains in them days you know, and the 
pesky Injuns got the most of ’em. Well, we’d been living on 
buffalo ’n bear meat for several weeks, and the wagon train 
we was a-lookin’ for was waylaid and captured on the edge of 
the mountain, almost in sight of us, for them Injuns was a- 
gettin’ pretty bold, I tell you. They killed all the men, 
women, and children, shot the bosses, stole all the goods they 
could carry away, then they piled the rest up and burnt ’em 
up. And while the smoke of ’em was a rollin’ up in plain 
sight, them Injuns came out on the rocks in plain sight of us, 
too far away to shoot though, and they took the calico, and 
bright colored blankets they had got from the train and waved 
’em at us, a-makin’ fun of us. 

“Well we organized a posse, ’n elected a captain ’nd went 
after ’em. We’d picked out the best men we could get; we 
followed ’em all night. Just at the break o’ daylight in the 
mornin ’ we came onto their camp, — the Injuns had gone 
though, only two squaws was a-gathering up the leavin’s o’ 
the camp. 

“We took them two squaws and burnt their hands and 
feet, but they wouldn’t teU us where the Injuns was, nor how 
many of them. They just laughed at us, they wouldn’t tell us 
nuthin^; well, we tied ’em hand and foot and took ’em along 
with us. That night we made camp; we was all tired, we left 
them two squaws tied hand and foot, and a man to guard 
’em. Next mornin’ the two squaws was ioth gone, and thet 
guard had his face ’n hands scratched up most scandlm. He 
was lookin’ kind o’ sheepish like and we was pretty wrathy; 
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we all got our guns handy, and the Captain ast him, ‘Say, 
tell the truth, young man, didn’t you untie one o’ them 
squaws?’ ‘Yes,’ he said he did; ‘I untied her feet and she 
fought like a wildcat, she got hold of my knife and then it was 
all up, she cut the other one loose.’ ‘You dirty skunk, if you 
needed help why didn’t you call one of us, ’ the Captain said. 
Just then some one yelled, ‘Get out of the way there!’ And 
we all shot at once. Say, if the Injuns had come down on us 
then they wouldn’t ’a’ found a loaded gun in that camp. 

“One feller says, says he, ‘There won’t any more women 
and children cry for bread on your account.’ He looked like 
a nutmeg grater. I believe every one hit him; we left him 
there without buryin’ him, too. 

“We followed ’em all that day, and came up to them just 
afore night. Them two squaws was with ’em, too. They was 
just crossing a river somewhere up to’rds Oregon, — there 
was too many of ’em for us too, we knew better than to cross 
that river, it was just alive with Injuns over there. When 
they got safe across, they had the two squaws come out where 
we could see ’em and then, — and then they waved them same 
blankets and calico at us, made fun of us and made motions 
to us to come across and get ’em; but we went back home after 
shootin’ at ’em a few times. Yes indeedy; we had hard times 
in them days. 

“The chinks [Chinamen] over there are makin’ an awful 
racket; you see they worship the moon, and to-morrow night 
the moon is full, and they are makin’ all that racket to scare 
the devil away. I wish they would stop that foolishness and 
let us go to sleep once. 

“And some time I’ll tell you what a time we had up on 
the Fraser river in Canada one time; let’s go to sleep. Good 
night. ’ ’ 
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The Creation 

A Legend of the Wyandots 

As told by 0-ri-wa-hen-to (Charlo), On-ha-to-tun-youh 
(Round Head) and Ty-er-on-youb (Thomas Clark) 

“The old Chief Splitlog could tell you this better than 
we, but he is too old, he cannot come, but he has sent us. We 
cannot read and write, what you wish to know is therefore not 
found in black and white, but we wiU do the best we can, 

“There was in ancient times something the matter with 
the earth, it was changed, we think so. We believe that God 
created it and made men out of it. We think that he made the 
Indians in this country, and that they did not come across the 
sea. They were created at a place called Mountain. It was 
eastward. When he had made the earth and those mountains, 
he covered something over the earth, as it were with his hand. 
Below this he put man. All the different tribes were there. 
One of the young men found his way to the surface. While 
gazing around he saw a great light and was delighted with the 
beauty of the surface. He saw a deer running past, with an 
arrow in its side. He followed it to the place where it fell 
dead. He thought it was a harmless looking animal. He 
looked back to see its tracks, and he soon saw other tracks. 
They were the foot-prints of the person who had shot the deer. 
He soon came up. It was the Creator himself. He had taken 
this method to show the Indians what they must do, when 
they came up out of the earth. 
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“The Creator showed him how to skin and dress the ani¬ 
mal, bidding him do so and so as he directed. When the flesh 
was ready, he directed him to make a fire. But he was per¬ 
fectly ignorant. God made the fire. He then directed him to 
put a portion of the meat on a stick, and roast it before the 
fire. But he was so ignorant he let it stand ’til it was burned 
on one side, while it was raw on the other side. 

“Having taught this man the hunters’ art, so that he 
could teach it to the other Indians, he called them up out of 
the earth. They came in order by tribes, and to each tribe 
he appointed a chief. God also appointed one Head Chief 
to lead them all, who had something about his neck, and he 
instructed him and put it into his head what to say to the 
tribes. That he might have an opportunity to do so, a certain 
animal was killed, and a feast made, in which they were bidden 
to eat it all. The leader God had so chosen, told the tribes 
what they must do to please their maker and what they must 
not do. 

“We call the Lenapees, Nephews. We call the Odjibways 
[Chippewas], Ottawas, Miamis, etc., Younger Brother. We 
call the Shawnees, The Youngest Brother. The Wyandots 
were the first tribe, in olden time, and the first chieftainship 
was in their tribe. They lived in the interior, at the moun¬ 
tain east near the St. Lawrence River. The Chief said to their 
nephews, the Lenapees, ‘ Go down to the sea coast and look, if 
you see anything, bring me word.’ They made a village near 
the sea, and often looked, but saw nothing but birds. But 
one day after many years they looked and saw a strange object, 
which seemed to grow and come nearer, and nearer. When 
it came near the land it stopped, but all the people were afraid 
and fled to the woods. The next day two of their number 
ventured to look. It was lying quietly in the water. A 
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smaller object of the same sort came out of it, and walked 
with long legs [oars] on the water. When it came to the land, 
two men came out of it. They were different from us and 
made signs for the others to come out of the woods. 

“A conference was had. Presents were exchanged. They 
gave presents to the Lenapees, and they gave to the strangers 
their skin clothes for curiosities. Three such visits were made, 
at separate times and long intervals apart. At the last of these 
visits, leave was asked and permission given to place a chair 
on the shore. But they soon began to pull the lacing out of the 
bottom of the chair, and to go inland with it, and they have not 
yet reached the end of that string. And thus did the white 
man gain a foot-hold in this country. 

“After having created the earth, the Indians, and all 
animals, God then created ‘Good and Evil.’ They were 
brothers, — the one went forth to do good and caused all 
manner of pleasant things to grow. The other busied himself 
in destroying aU his brother’s work. He made stony and 
flinty places, and caused all manner of bad fruits to grow, and 
made continual mischief among men. Good repaired the mis¬ 
chief as fast as it was done, but he soon found that his labor 
was never done. He determined to fly upon his brother and 
destroy him, but not by violence. He proposed to run a race 
with him. Evil consented, and they fixed upon a place. ‘ But 
first tell me,’ said Good, ‘what do you most dread?’ ‘Bucks’ 
horns,’ said he. ‘And what does you the most harm?’ ‘In¬ 
dian grass braid, ’ said Good. Evil went at once to his Grand¬ 
mother who made braid, and got large quantities of it, which 
he put in the path and hung on the limbs of the trees where 
Good was to run. Good also fiUed the path of his brother with 
the dreaded horns. A question arose as to who should run 
first. ‘ I, ’ said Good, ‘ as the proposition first came from me to 
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try our skill in this way. ’ He accordingly set out, his brother 
following him. But as he began to feel exhausted at noon he 
began to take up the grass braid and eat it. This sustained 
him, and he tired down his brother before night, who entreated 
him to stop. He did not stop, however, till he had reached 
the goal successfully. The next day Evil started on his path; 
he was met everywhere by the thorns which greatly weakened 
him, before noon, and he begged to be relieved from going on. 
Good insisted on his running the course. He kept on until 
sunset when he fell exhausted in the path, and was finally 
killed with one of the horns in the hands of his brother. 

“Good now returned in triumph to his Grandmother’s 
lodge, but she was in an ill humor as she always was, for she 
hated him and loved Evil his brother whom he had killed. He 
wanted to rest, but was awakened in the night by the voice of 
Evil talking with his Grandmother. Evil pleaded to come in, 
but he absolutely refused to allow him to do so. Then said 
Evil: ‘I will go away to the northwest and you will never see 
me any more, and all who follow me will be in the same state. 
They will never come back. Death will keep them forever.’ 

“Having thus rid himself of his opponent, he thought 
he would walk out and see how thin^ were going on since 
there was no one to oppose his doing good. After traveling 
some time he met a naked man. They began to talk. ‘I am 
walking to see the creation that I have made/ said Good, ‘but 
who are you?’ ‘Clothed man,’ said he, ‘I am as powerful as 
you, and have made all the land you see.’ ‘Naked man,’ he 
replied, ‘ I have made all things, but I do not remember having 
made you.’ ‘You shall see my power,’ said the naked man. 
‘Call to yonder mountain to come here, and afterward I will 
do the same, and we shall see who has the greater power. ’ 

“The clothed man fell down on his knees, and began to 
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pray, but the effort did not succeed. Then the naked man drew 
a rattle from his belt and muttered to himself while shaking 
the rattle, having first blindfolded the other. After a time 
he said, ‘Look.’ He did so and the mountain stood close to 
them, and rose up to the clouds. He then blindfolded him 
again, and resumed his rattle and muttering, while the moun¬ 
tain returned to its former place. 

“The clothed man held in his left hand a sword, and in 
his right the law of God; the naked man held a rattle in one 
hand a war club in the other. They explained the use of these 
respective things. To show the power of the sword, the 
clothed man cut off a rod and placed it before him. The 
naked man immediately put the parts together and they were 
healed. Then he took up his club which was fiat, and again 
cut off the rod as before and healed it in the same manner. He 
used the rattle the same as the other used the book. The 
clothed man tried, but could not use the club successfully, 
while the naked man used the sword as well as the other. It 
is said that. Evil killed his mother at his unnatural birth. 
She was buried on a scaffold and from her decayed body came 
all vegetables, the droppings having fallen on the ground and 
sprouted.” 
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The “Walum-Olum” 


or Bark Record 

The early history of the Indian tribes is involved in deep 
obscurity, and much of it can never be brought out. The con¬ 
querors were too incessantly occupied in hunting, shooting, 
and scalping them to give close attention to their antecedents, 
theology, or ethnology. Their worthy sons have been too much 
occupied in cheating them in diplomacy and woolen and cotton 
cloth, and killing them with bad whisky to devote any con¬ 
siderable share of attention to their origin, traditions, or 
destiny. Nevertheless, there have been some who, regarding 
the red man as a broken fragment of our common humanity, 
have busied themselves in inquiries concerning him — they 
have asked him whence he came; they have interrogated his 
traditions, his songs, and his worship. But they have gathered 
few treasures. The veil of mystery envelops the Indian. 

‘‘The Delawares delight in describing their genealogies, 
and are so well versed in them that they mark every branch 
of the family with the greatest precision. They add also the 
character of their forefathers; such a one was a wise and in¬ 
telligent counselor, a renowned warrior, or a rich man, etc. 
But though they are ignorant of the art of reading and writ¬ 
ing, yet their ancestors were well aware that they stood in 
need of something to enable them to convey their ideas to a 
distant nation, or preserve the memory of remarkable events. 
To this end they invented something like hieroglyphics, and 
also string and belts of wampum, etc.” Again: “The Delar 
wares r^e hieroglyphics on wood, trees, and stones, to give 
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caution, for communication, to commemorate events, and pre¬ 
serve records. Every Indian understands their meaning.” 

The fact of picture-writing among the Indians has been 
scouted by men who would give half a comfortable fortune for 
a brick from the ruins of an Egyptian temple, if scrawled over 
vdth inscriptions by the onion worshippers. We may, then, 
give another authority or two. Mr. Schoolcraft has said of the 
Odjibwas: ‘ ‘ Every path has its blazed and figurated tree, con¬ 
veying intelligence to all that pass, for all can understand 
these signs, which are taught the young as carefully as we 
teach our alphabet/' Heckwelder says; “They have certain 
hieroglyphics by which they describe facts in so plain a man¬ 
ner, that those who are conversant with their marks can under¬ 
stand them with the greatest ease. ’ ’ 

These signs were essentially mnemonic, and a simple or 
compound sign served to reveal an entire sentence or series of 
sentences. “A single figure with its adjuncts would stand for 
the verse of a song, or for a circumstance which it would re¬ 
quire several sentences to explain. ’ ’ 

The MS. under immediate notice comprises five divisions; 
the first two embody traditions concerning the creation and a 
general deluge, and the rest a history of various migrations 
and a list of ninety-seven chiefs in the order of succession. 

It stands in the following form: First, the mnemonic 
symbol, of which there are one hundred and eighty-four. 
Second, the suggested verse or sentence in the Delaware dia¬ 
lect. And, third, a literal translation of the same in English. 

I will give only the original Indian terms and the literal 
translations, and then a brief paraphrase of one or two sec¬ 
tions. As to the accuracy of the translation this one fact 
seems strongly confirmatory. Mr. Squier submitted it without 
explanation to the educated Delaware chief, George Copway— 
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Kah-go-ga-gah-bowh—who, without hesitation, “pronounced 
it authentic in respect, not only to the original signs and 
accompanying explanations in the Delaware dialect, but also 
in the general ideas and conceptions which it embodies.” 

The subject of the first song or chant is the creation, and 
I will give it entire: 

1. Sayewitalli wemiguma wokgetaki* 

At first there all sea-water above land. 

2. Haikung-kwelik owanaku wakyutali kitani- 

Above much water foggy (was) and (or also) there creator 

towit-essop 
he was. 

3. Sayewis hallemiwis nolemiwi kitanitowit-essop 

First being eternal being invisible creator he was. 

4. Sobalawak kwelik kakik owak 

He causes them much water much land much air or clouds 

awasagawak 

much heaven. 

5. Sohalawak gishuk nimpanum alankwak 

He causes them the sun the moon the stars. 

6. Wemi-sohalawak yulik ynch-aan 

All he causes these well to move. 

7. Wich-owagan kshakan moshakwat 

With action (or rapidly) it blows wind it clears up. 

kwelik kshipelep 

great waters it ran off. 

8. Opeleken mani-menak delsin epit 

It looks bright made islands is there at. 

9. Lappinup ketanitowit manito mauiloak 

Again when creator he made spirits, or makers. 

10. Owiniwak angelotawiwak chichaukwak wemiwak 

First beings also and angels souls also and all. 

11. Wtenk-manito jenwis lennowak mukon 

^^fer he made beings men and grandfather. 

12. Milap netami gaho owini-gaho 

He gave them the first mother first being's mother. 

13. Naane-sik-melap tulpewik awesik eholensak 

Fishes he gave him turtles beasts birds. 

14. Makimani-shak sohalawak makowini n’okowak 

Bad spirit but he causes them bad beings black snakes 

amangamek 

monsters, or large reptiles. 

15. Sohalawak uchewak sohalawak pungusak 

He causes them flies be causes them gnats. 

* "The terminal aki is a contraction of hakki, land, and frequently simnlv 
denotes place. 
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16. Nitesak wemi owini w’delsinewuap 

friends all beings were then. 

17. Eawes wunand wishi-manitoak essopak 

Thou being good God good spirits were there. 

18. Nijini netami leimowak nigoha netami 

The beings the first men mothers first 

okwewi nantinewak. 

wives little spirits (fairies) [babies!]. 

19. Gattamin netami mitzi nijini nantino 

Pat fruits the first the food the beings little spirits. 

20. Wemi winge-namenep wemi ksin elandamep 

All willingly pleased all easy thinking 

wullatemanuwi 

happy 

21. Shukand eli kimi mekenikink wakon* 

But then while secretly on earth snake god 

powako init’ako 

priest snake worship snake. 

22. Mattalugos pallalugos maktatin owagan 

Wickedness crime unhappiness actions 

payat-chikutali 

coming there then. 

23. Wak-tapan-payat wihillan mboagan 

Bad weather coming distempers death. 

24. Wonwemi wi-wuneh atak kilahikan 

This all very long aforetime beyond great waters 

netami-epit 

first land at. 

So ends this remarkable poem, and the skeleton of “a 
system” is in it, and some of the bones are large and well 
developed. The following paraphrase is given by our author; 

1. At the first there were great waters above all the land. 

2. And above the waters were thick clouds, and there was God the 

creator. 

3. The first being eternal, omnipotent, invisible was God the 

creator. 

4. He created vast waters, great lands, and much air, and heaven; 

5. He created the sun, the moon, and the stars; 

6. He caused them all to move well. 

7. By his power he made the winds to blow, purifying, and the 

deep waters to run off: 

8. All was made bright, and the islands were brought into being. 

9. Then, again, God the creator made the great spirits; 

10. He made also the first beings, angels, and souls; 

* The snake. Algonquin symbol of malignant force. 
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11. Then made he a man, being the father of men; 

12. He gave him the first mother, the mother of the early bom; 

13. Fishes gave he him, turtles, beasts, and birds. 

14. But the evil spirit created evil beings, snakes, and monsters; 

15. He created vermin and annoying insects. [Query, Musketoes?] 

16. Then were all beings friends: 

17. There being a good God, all spirits were good — 

18. The beings, the first men, mothers, wives, little spirits also. 

19. Fat fruit were the food of the beings and the little spirits: 

20. All were then happy, easy in mind and pleased. 

21. Then came secretly on earth the snake [evil] god, the snake- 

priest, and snake-worship — 

22. Came wickedness, came unhappiness, 

23. Came then bad weather, disease, and death. 

24. This was all very long ago at our early home. 

This song and the paraphrase give some interesting state¬ 
ments of the faith of “the poor Indian’s untutored mind.” 
There was the watery chaos — “the earth in the water and out 
of the water ’ ’ — and the formless clouds, then the mighty God 
— one God and eternal put forth his power — land and water, 
air, the expanse or firmament all gemmed with stars, and sun, 
and moon, moving well. How admirably this agrees with 
Mosaic history! and how the Indian mind has seized upon the 
sublime conceptions of the Hebrew historian! 

The origin of evil, the knot so hard to untie, is here boldly 
cut by the theory of the independent evil principle or snake- 
god. 

Seriously, one is struck with the agreement throughout 
with the inspired history. The creation, the temptation, the 
fall, with that fall the entrance of misery, where before all 
“were happy, easy in mind and pleased,” and the reign of 
wickedness, “then came unhappiness, bad weather, disease, 
and death.” 

As to the origin of these notions there is internal evidence 
that they had received some Christian traditions. The idea of 
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a Great Spirit prevails among the various Indian tribes, and 
they have never been Atheists. 

Among the Algonquin tribes the idea of a deluge was 
everywhere received. The details differed in almost each re¬ 
corded instance, but the event is prominent. The flood is 
ascribed to the Great Serpent, who is generally placed in an¬ 
tagonism to Manabozho, a powerful demigod or intermediate 
spirit, about answering to Milton’s Michael, the general of 
the angelic armies. These two persons have many a sore con¬ 
flict, do vast damage, the deluge being only an instance in the 
long chapter. In the Walnm-Olum, however, there is a slight 
variation from the above j there it is represented as a general 
conflict between the ‘ ‘ beings ’ ’ — good spirits — and the 
mdskinako — evil spirits. In midst of the confusion and de¬ 
struction, Manabozho appears as .preserver. Our space will 
not permit transcribing the entire song in both languages, but 
we give the paraphrase: 

1. Long ago came the powerful serpent [maskanako] when men 

had become evil. (See Gen. vi, 5, 6.) 

2. The strong serpent was the foe of the beings, and they became 

embroiled, hating each other. 

3. Then they fought and despoiled each other, and were not peace¬ 

ful. 

4. And the small men [mattapewi] fought with the keeper of the 

dead [Nihanlowit]. 

5. Then the strong serpent resolved all men and beings to destroy 

immediately. 

6. The black serpent, monster, brought the snake-water rushing, 

7. The wide waters rushing, wide to the hills, everywhere spread¬ 

ing, everywhere destroying. 

8. At the island of the turtle [tula] was Manabozho, of men and 

beings the grandfather — 

9. Being born creeping, a turtle land he is ready to move and dwell. 

10. Men and beings all go forth on the flood of waters, moving 

afloat, every way seeking the back of the turtle [tulapin]. 
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11. The monsters of the sea were many, and destroyed some of 

them. 

12. Then the daughter of a spirit helped them in the boat, and all 

joined, saying. Come help! 

13. Manabozho, of all beings, of men and turtles the grandfather. 

14. All together, on the turtle then, the men, then, were all together. 

15. Much frightened, Manbozho prayed to the turtle that he would 

make all well again. 

16. Then the waters ran off, it was dry on mountain and plain, and 

the great evil went elsewhere by the path of the cave. 

So ends the song or legend of the deluge. The allusion to 
the turtle is mysterious. This is known — the Algonquins al¬ 
ways held the turtle in reverence. According to some authors, 
the mother of the human race having been ejected from heaven 
was received on the back of a tortoise, around which matter 
gradually accumulating formed the earth. 

There is another tradition, that the great turtle was a chief 
spirit of the Chippewas — “the spirit that never lied.” The 
island of Michilimakanak was sacred to this spirit, and its 
name denotes “great turtle.” The Turtle tribe of the Lenapes 
claim superiority, because of their relationship to the great 
turtle, which is their Atlas, bearing the world upon a pair of 
shoulders particularly broad. 

The pictured records now go into a detailed history of the 
tribes, which is interesting and curious, but too long for 
insertion. The sum is about this: After various migrations the 
tribes finally reach the great and fine island of the snakes, 
from which, like worthy St. Patrick, they expel the snakes, 
and, multiplying, they spread toward the south—the beautiful 
or shore-land. Here, for the first, they build houses and plant 
fields. A drouth drives them forth, and they seek the shillila- 
kiny, or buffalo land. Dissensions prevail — they separate — 
one party, the wetamowi, or Wise, tarry, the others remove. 
The Wise build a town on the Wisawana, or Yellow river — 
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the Missouri — and for a long time are peaceful and happy. 
Warlike chiefs arise, under whom conquests g,re made in all 
directions. At len^h arises the great chief, Opekasit — east¬ 
looking— who, wearied with so much slaughter, leads his 
people toward sunrise. They reach the Messussipu — great 
river — the Mississippi, where they halt. Here arises chief 
Tagawanena — the hut-maker — under whose chieftaincy they 
learn that eastward the land is very rich and possessed by 
the warlike Tallegwi; thither they remove. The Tallegwi 
“welcome them to hospitable groves”; the shout, palUton! 
paint on! — war! war! — is raised, and they assail the Tal¬ 
legwi; the war rages for many years, till the “manifest des¬ 
tiny” of the northern invaders prevails, and the Tallegwi are 
driven southward. The conquerors now occupy the country 
along the Ohio below the great lakes. To the north are their 
friends, the Talawaton — literally, not of themselves — rend¬ 
ered Huron. They have occasional battles, but no general war. 

Here is a break in the history, and the record resumes by 
saying they dwelt securely in the land of the Tallegwi — they 
built houses and planted corn. They flourished under a long 
line of chiefs, and cultivated the arts of peace. But war again 
arose. After much fighting there was an exodus under Linke- 
winnek — the sharp-looking — who conducted his band east¬ 
ward, beyond the Talegachukung, or Alleghany Mountains. 
Here they spread widely, warring with the Mengwi, or spring 
people, the Pungelika, lynx or Eries, and the Mohegans, or 
wolves. The record then gives the division into tribes, and the 
names of the chiefs, and brings the history down to the Euro¬ 
pean invasion. Here they terminate. 

In these traditions these points are very distinct. After 
the deluge — “long time ago”:—they came from the north 
and made their home away in the west, and from thence they 
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migrated eastward. The Indians generally claim a western 
origin. Lawson says, “When you ask them [the Carolinas] 
whence their fathers came that first inhabited the country, 
they point westward and say, ‘Where the sun sleeps, our 
fathers came thence’.” 

And whence did they come ? Who 'can tell ? ‘ ‘ God hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth”; but from what 
son of antiquity did they descend ? From what venerable seer, 
beside what smoking altar did they receive the truths which, 
though corrupted, they have never lost? Who built the 
towers and walls, whose ruins are found thickly scattered 
through the homes of the fathers? What rolled them back¬ 
ward from civilization, to barbarism? Who can tell? Only 
He whose “counsels” sweep the past and the coming eternity! 
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Indian Picture Writing 

This inscription was found scratched on a piece of bark, 
and fastened to a leaning sapling about ten feet high, and 
translated by the Indian guide who wrote it. It reads as 
follows: 

A party of 16 persons camped here for the night. 

No. 1 is the Captain (with a sword). 

No. 2 is the Secretary (with book). 

No. 3 is the Geologist (with hammer). 

Nos. 4 and 5 are Assistants. 

No. 6 is the Interpreter. 

Nos. 7 and 8 are the Indian guides, the principal of 
which is “Chamees” or Pouncing-hawk, shown by the “hawk’’ 
in the upper left-hand corner. No. 16, Indians, because they 
wore no hats. 

No. 14 shows that they had a separate fire. 

No. 9 shows that eight of the party were U. S. soldiers 
armed with 

No, 10 eight muskets. 

No. 15 That they had their own fire. 

Nos. 11 and 12 tells that the day’s chase, was rewarded 
by the capture of a prairie hen and a green turtle, which was 
cooked on the fire, 13, and eaten here. 

The party left in the morning, going in the direction 
which the pole or sapling leaned. Three notches were cut in 
the pole below the scroll of bark, to show that this place was 
three days distant from the last body of water, i. e., Sandy 
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lake, or Ka-ma-ton-go-gom-ag, in the Odjibwa language (Wis¬ 
consin) . 

This sign was as plain to the Indian who might discover 
it, as these pages are to you. 

(Schoolcraft) 


Indian Philosophy 

Most any stick make a good how. It take a nice straight 
stick to make a good arrow. 

It would not do for all Indians to think alike, or they 
would all want my squaw. 

Indian make little fire, stay up close and keep warm. 
White man make big fire, stay way off, and freeze one side. 

Live in every place like as if you was going to live there 
all the time. 

White man him mighty smart, him make ice in the sum¬ 
mer time; the Great Spirit can make it only in the winter. 

The farther north the tribes lived, the more they seemed 
to believe in future punishments. The southern tribes of North 
America seem to believe in future rewards only. 

Death is frightful or welcome according to our view of it. 
The Indian regards it as a welcome event, as he believes the 
future state to be one of rewards and restitutions, one of 
sensual pleasures, of ease and plenty. 

Hindus worship their many gods of the earth, air, and 
sea. The North American Indian Relieves in them only. He 
worships the Great Spirit. The name of God among Mexicans 
and Aztecs was Teo. Among Mohawks and Onondagas, it was 
Neo. With western Senecas it was Owayneo. With Odjibwas 
it was Monedo. With Ottawas, Maneto. The Greek term is 
Deo, Compare them. 
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The Indians formerly worshipped the sun as a symbol of 
divine intelligence. 

Fire is an unexplained mystery to the Indian; he regards 
it as a connecting link between the natural and the spirit 
world. 

All North American Indians believe in God, but their 
priests teach them that the devil is a god, and that he is very 
malignant; the object of their sacrifices and ceremonies is to 
appease him. 

The Indian has no books. Tales and legends form his 
only means of education. 

Among the tribes of the Lake Algonquins, when a corpse 
is placed in the coffin, the lid is tied down only, and when 
placed in the grave, the top of the grave is covered with cedar 
bark, giving it the appearance of a small house. In the gable 
at the head of the body is a small opening, left, as the Chip¬ 
pewa warrior explained it, “to allow the soul to escape.” 

There are two souls, or else how could we when we sleep be 

stiU alive while one of the souls go many miles over hills, lakes, 
and mountains [dreams]. One of the souls must remain in the 
body or we would surely die. 

An Indian thinks only when he is compelled to think. 
Fear, hunger, and self-preservation are the first causes. Affec¬ 
tion and reverence for the dead come next, to stimulate 
thought. 

Gitsche Naygow (or The Great-Sand-Dune), a noted Chip¬ 
pewa chief at Michilamacanac, when he grew so old and 

feeble that he could no longer travel with his people, was 

carried many miles from their winter camp to their summer 
home by his daughter Nadowakwa (or the female Iroquois), 
who was then a young woman. She said she carried him 
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‘ ‘ on-wa-be-win by on-wa-be-win” or rest by rest, by the aid of 
the head strap, the usual mode of carrying heavy weights. He 
died that summer and she afterwards became the wife of a 
chief called Saganosh. 

While riding over the plains in Kansas many years ago the 
Author asked the stage driver, “Are all Indians had?” 

“No,” he replied; “did you see that well out by the 
stables where we didn’t water our horses this morning? Well, 
there’s four good Indians in there.” 



Human Sacrifices 

As related by “Dee-Coo-Dah” (The Mocking-Bird) 


“A remarkable group of mounds is situated on the west 
highland of the Kickapoo river in Wisconsin, and bout thirty 
miles northeast of Prairie-du-Chien. The outer circle is 
more than twelve hundred feet in circumference, containing 
five small mounds surrounding a central mound of about 
thirty-six feet in diameter, being nearly flat on the top with 
a slight depression in the center. The central mound is said 
to be the Most Holy Altar known to our people. You will 
see in the center are still found the ashes of the sacrificial 
fires. The head being the only part offered in human sacri¬ 
fices the five sides of this wall represent the five senses, viz., 
hearing, seeing, feeling, smelling, and tasting. 

‘‘Years ago, when the Pale-faces had not yet come 
across the sea, our people used to offer two sacrifices a year 
here on this altar; the one to the sun, in the spring when the 
willows were in blossom, because the sun was then coming 
back to make our corn to grow ; and the one to the moon in 
the autumn when the first frost had come. The sun in his 
daily rounds, gathers up the spirits of the men, and as the 
moon is the weaker she gathers the spirits of the squaws. 
This mound in the center was called the Holy-of-Holies and 
no foot save that of a priest (and the sacrifice) was allowed 
to walk thereon. The priests were five in number; they lived 
in tents or lodges on the five mounds and were waited on by 
the people. 
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“At the time of offering the spring sacrifice, when the 
willow leaves were beginning to come out, then the aged of 
the nation came and assembled within this five-sided enclo¬ 
sure, and the oldest man of the nation might offer himself 
(his head) as a sacrifice or he might unite with the next four 
in age, and with them cast lots for the privilege. 

‘ ‘ Then the victim, self-appointed or determined by lot, as 
the case might be, repaired to the tent of the senior prophet, 
who, aided by his associates, the four junior prophets, painted 
the face and adorned the body of the favored victim with a 
covering of mistletoe, the holiest and most rare of ever¬ 
greens. 

“They then conduct him to the oracular mound, at the 
entrance of the great circle. The elder prophet and the 
victim ascend the mound and there stand erect until the 
people have arranged themselves on the summit of the great 
wall. In the meantime the younger prophets walk around 
the mound, chanting songs of sacrifice. 

“The spectators being orderly arranged, the senior 
prophet takes the victim by the hand, and they proceed 
around between the circle and the pentagon, the younger 
prophets following behind. They walk in pairs, hand in 
hand, chanting the dirge of Sacrifice. 

“The people on the wall continue to strew evergreens 
at its inner base within the circle, tiU the victim has walked 
five times around the pentagon or five-sided circle, walking 
on the evergreens. 

“On their arrival at the oracular mound on the fifth 
circuit, the younger prophets arrange themselves in a circle 
around its base, while the senior prophet and the victim 
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ascend to its summit, both standing erect. The prophet then 
draws forth the knife of sacrifice; this is a signal for 
universal silence. 

“He presents the knife to the victim, who kisses it, and 
returning it to the prophet, kisses the hand that receives it. 

“The prophet then points the knife to the sun, while the 
victim voluntarily prostrates himself on the summit of the 
mound, with his face upward, gazing at the great god of day. 

“The younger prophets seize a hand or a foot, holding 
the victim close to the ground, the spectators meanwhile 
keeping perfect silence. 

“The prophet then severs the head from the body and 
carries it bleeding to the altar, when a universal shout 
arises from all present. There placing it in the same position 
as before, facing the sun, he descends to the inner circle 
where he walks around the altar until the younger prophets 
have arranged the fuel upon and about the sacrifice. They 
then seat themselves at the base of the altar, and the senior 
prophet ascending to the sacrifice, points the blood-stained 
knife at the sun, and waits the return of the younger 
prophets, who go to the tent, each bringing a brand of ‘holy 
fire’ from the hearth. 

“With these he kindles a fire and then retires to the 
inner circle, where he walks around the altar until the 
sacrifice is all consumed. While the fires are burning, all 
those in attendance on the summit of the outer circle, occa¬ 
sionally pointing with one hand at the sun, and with the 
other to the altar, solicit the aged god to receive the sacrifice 
and bestow his blessing on the nation. These ceremonies 
continue until sunset, then all retire. 
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‘‘Early in the morning of the next day all assemble in 
their former position on the outer circle and about the altar 
to salute the rising sun. 

“If the sky is clear, and the sun rises bright, the fire is 
again lighted and bountifully fed with dry fuel for several 
hours. It is then allowed to burn without further supply 
until the sun has reached meridian height, when the prophets 
who have gathered together the evergreens that were strewn 
at the base of the circle, place them on the fire, that the 
smoke thereof may ascend to the sun as a national incense. 

“After these have been consumed, the senior prophet 
uncovers the body of the victim, which up to this time has 
not been disturbed, and places the mistletoe on the coals, 
that the smoke of this too may ascend as an offering to the 
gods, as this is the incense of life, that all may inhale this 
sweet savor and live forever. 

‘ ‘ The young prophets then carry brands of the holy fire 
to their tents, and return each to convey a live coal to the 
tent of the senior prophet, whose hearth alone must supply 
the fire fit to kindle the sacrificial blaze on that holy altar, a 
hearth whose fire is always fed, a perpetual fire, that origin¬ 
ally came down from heaven (i. e., with the aid of a mica, 
burning glass). 

“If the sun rose clear, a portion of the ashes were 
delivered, with the body of the victim, to the friends and 
relatives for a monumental ceremony, a part being reserved 
by the prophet to be placed on the mounds to secure com¬ 
munication with the dead. But if it chanced to be a cloudy 
morning so that the sun could not be seen at sunrise, that 
was considered an ominous sign of some national calamity, 
or as indicating that the sun was not pleased or refused to 
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receive the sacrifice; then the ashes were retained on the 
altar, that the sun might look daily down upon them, and 
thus be propitiated, and the body was delivered over with 
wailing. If the sun remained obscured for five successive 
days, a second sacrifice was offered. During these cere¬ 
monies, an unbroken fast was strictly observed by all who 
were in attendance, and in the event of a second offering, 
the entire nation was required to fast full five days. 

■ ‘ The autumn sacrifice being dedicated to the moon, this 
sacrifice was offered at the first full moon after the first 
blighting frost, at which time the same ceremonies were 
observed, excepting that the victim now being a woman, no 
casting of lots was permitted, as the love of the women for 
monumental ceremonies was so great, and this being the only 
means of obtaining it, that this privilege was considered too 
precious to be placed at the risk of chance. 

“If at this time the moon was surrounded by a circle (or 
serpent), then two victims were offered at the same time. 
After all these sacrificial ceremonies and fasting, a sumptu¬ 
ous feast was observed, accompanied by singing and dancing. ’' 
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Circleville, Ohio, U. S. A. 

On showing to Dee-Coo-Dah. a drawing of the earth 
works and mounds at Circleville in Ohio, his eyes beamed 
with delight, and he exclaimed, “Sci-o-tee.” But when told 
that a populous village was built within the walls of the 
enclosure, his aged form shook with rage, his face became 
black with anger and in spite of his ninety years, he placed 
his hand on his knife and demanded, ‘‘Do the bones of my 
fathers rest in peace ? ’ ’ On being assured that they did, his 
anger abated and he again said, almost to himself, “Sci- 
o-tee.” 

“Ah,” said he, “it has been seventy-six winters since I 
last visited that place where the bones of my fathers lie, and 
well do I remember that the oldest of our tribe often said 
that the blood of man or beast had never been shed or 
stained the earth within that circle. So great a sacred 
temple is seldom seen; but this was erected by four great 
nations who had long been at peace with each other, and who 
met here annually in festive union, and the lineal ranges of 
smaller mounds ranging from the common center marked 
the national boundary between them. 

“Each nation at the annual feast occupied its own land 
except the great chiefs only. To these was assigned a posi¬ 
tion on a rise of land to the south of the circle, and command¬ 
ing a full view of all the works, and the four oldest chiefs 
occupied a semicircular tent north of the circle. This tent 
was open to all who wished to communicate with the chiefs. 
At this time in this tent, all international matters pertaining 
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to these four nations was discussed and adjusted, royal mar¬ 
riages were ratified, differences settled, titles of honor con¬ 
ferred, and the transgressing of all laws made here was 
punishable by death, 

“The Great Spirit rested upon the central mound, and 
from there gave to the prophets at each new moon, the 
oracles for them to teach. Once a j'^ear the neighboring 
tribes met, to sing about this sacred circle and to receive 
through the prophets the blessings of their dead ancestors. 
These five smaller mounds were for wedding ceremonies. In 
order to insure a strong and healthy race, the aged, imbe¬ 
ciles, and cripples were barred from marriage. International 
marriages were allowed, the woman becoming a member of 
the tribe to which her man belonged, and for the first time 
in the history of the red man the woman was allowed to 
refuse to marry against her wishes, but might choose her 
own man against the wishes of her parents, thereby pre¬ 
venting much domestic strife. 

“Yes, that picture shows a mound near Cincinnati, that 
was for feasting only, and not for war and strife, as you 
supposed. So you see the white man with all his learning is 
sometimes wrong. 

“Yes, I am old and I must soon sleep with my fathers. 
My wife and children are all dead. My last son was killed 
at the battle of Bad-axe, I have no one to leave these to. 
Take these Traditions of Dee-coo-dah as a dying gift, write 
them in your paper book and give them to your friends in 
all the world, that they may long be a remembrance to your 
old friend ‘The Mocking-Bird.’ ” 
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The Ancient American Fish-Trap 

By Dee-Coo-Dah 

‘‘This ancient and indeed novel way of catching fish is 
here given in the hope that it may now be profitably used by 
people living on or near small streams of running water, 
where good fish abound. 

“I saw four of these in one small stream and near 
together; they were made by excavating in the soft limestone 
rock in the bed of the stream: the mouth was from three to 
four feet in diameter at the top, and from five to six at the 
bottom, and eight to twelve feet deep. Over the top of this 
opening was fitted a thin flat stone, in the middle of which 
was a round or square opening about one foot in diameter, 
in which w^as nicely fitted a stone with small openings 
through it to admit air and the smaller fish to escape. The 
sheet of water running over the top of this was about ten 
inches deep. 

“When the fish are running, the stone stopper is re¬ 
moved, the bait of food is placed in the trap, and when the 
trap is well filled with the fish the stopper of stone is 
inserted. The fish are there kept and fed for winter use; 
they are taken out by the use of a dip net. 

“There are many of these fish-traps in the streams of 
North America but they are filled with mud and dirt and so 
are not seen. Even if the stream went dry, the trap would 
still remain, filled with fish.” 
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An aged Indian once said to a missionary: “If squaw 
have two papooses, one she love and feed good, give him nice 
warm place in wigwam to sleep, other she hate and kill, 
what do?” The missionary said, “Why hang the squaw, of 
course.” The Indian replied, “Huh, then hang your God, 
you make him just like squaw.” 


An Indian papoose was bound to a tree in the customary 
way, while its mother was busy inside her lodge. It began to 
rain. A neighbor squaw came in and said, “Get papoose, it 
rain in him face.” The father lying in the tent arose, and 
said, “Good! it shall be him name^—Rain-in-the-face.” 


A drunken Indian was raising a disturbance in a small 
frontier town. It was a very small town and a very large 
Indian, and he was known as a very bad Indian. He was 
arrested and placed in jail by an officer. The officer’s name 
was Colonel Tom Custer; the Indian’s name was Rain-in-the- 
face. 
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The Battle 


The short midsummer night was nearly ended. The 
first streaks of morning light were just appearing over the 
tops of the mountains, the birds were singing their sweetest 
songs in the tree-tops, for the little eggs were hatched in the 
nests, and the little birds were just learning to fly. The 
w^olf, awakened from his night’s repose, looked cautiously 
out from his den, and sniffed the tainted air, and looking a 
little farther he sees the sight that all animals dread, and 
slips silently away. The stag arose from his bed of leaves, 
and looked with astonishment at the new and curious sight 
in the valley below: one look is enough, he bounds swiftly 
and silently away into the deeper shades of the forest, for 
he has seen two dusky forms mount their ponies and start out 
in his direction. 

He knew they were after him. They would leave their 
ponies away back out of sight; they would slip up oh, so 
quietly; there would be that puff of white smoke; there 
would be that roar that he so much dreaded, then would 
come that stinging pain in his side; then it would grow dark 
all around him. Then the squaws would follow up and take 
off his hide, they would load him on their ponies, they would 
take him down into that curious array of tents, and dogs, 
and ponies, and red people, and then there would be a feast 
of venison. 

But they did not get him. Those two dusky forms that 
slipped so silently out in the early morning light have found 
game indeed, but game too large and too numerous for them. 
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But fifteen short minutes have passed and those two dusky 
forms are coming back; they are flying like the wind; there 
is no need for silence or caution now; they are coming as 
fast as those ponies can go, and those blankets fluttering in 
the wind, that wireless of the plains, spells out to their 
astonished friends in that camp below that awful message, 
white soldiers coming, a-plenty. Then, 

“There was mounting ’mongst Graemes of the Netherby clan, 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee.” 

The aged Indian warrior is hastily awakened and seizes 
his rifle and his hunting knife; he knows what to look for. 
The young warrior comes forth, eager to win fame or an 
early grave. The squaws and papooses are hurried to the 
rear, tepees are torn down, ponies are mounted in hot haste 
and in almost the twinkling of an eye that peaceful valley in 
the Little Big Horn Mountains in Montana has been turned 
into a nest of buzzing hornets. For, smarting under a slight 
reprimand from Washington, “Yellow Hair,” that famous 
white warrior of the plains, with five troops of the 7th 
United States Cavalry, have rode many miles last night 
and now at the first gray streaks of dawn are sweeping 
down that mountainside like an avalanche, to strike death 
and destruction in that camp, and punish old “Sitting Bull” 
and his enormous band of murdering, pillaging Sioux. And 
but for the timely discovery of those two hunters sent out 
so early that morning the surprise would have been complete. 

Ah, well may that red cheek turn pale ; well may those 
squaws and papooses hurry to the rear. There is no rear, 
for not only is “Yellow Hair” coming down on you from the 
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one side, but Captains Reno and Benteen, with seven more 
troops of those same blue clad soldiers, are just over the 
hills, four miles, just fifteen minutes away, to sweep down 
upon you from two different directions at once, and before 
the sun sets tonight you will know that you cannot rob and 
murder the w^hite settlers and burn their buildings without 
paying the penalty. 

That little band of soldiers have rode swiftly and fear¬ 
lessly down the side of that mountain, and that yelling horde 
of savages have rode as fearlessly out to meet them at the 
edge of that valley of death, and the blue wave has met the 
red sea. Three hundred and fifty United States soldiers and 
3,500 blood-crazed savages have met in mortal combat; the 
crack of the rifles has given way to the steady roar of fire¬ 
arms ; in those tree-tops there is no longer the song of birds, 
but the smoke of battle,—and the battle yell of those savages 
is something terrible to hear. The blood of horse and rider 
have stained the grass, and we notice that the blood of the 
white soldier and the blood of the red warrior are all of the 
same color. 

Great swarms of Indians ride out to meet that line of 
blue, and melt like grass before the scythe, for that soldier’s 
hand is steady and his aim is true. Where are Reno and 
Benteen? They appear to be a little late. The sound of the 
firing is beginning to slacken; that line of blue is beginning 
to shorten; they have formed a semicircle now; the red sea 
appears to be no smaller, though many of their number lie 
silent on the ground. Slowly but surely they are encircling 
that small band; like a huge python, they are attempting to 
swallow them up. Oh, where are Reno and Benteen? One 
sight of their blue uniforms would indeed be a welcome sight 
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nowj one lusty yell from their throats would be a welcome 
sound; one volley from their rifles and the Indians would 
surely scatter and take to the hills, for truly they fear 
“Yellow Hair’’ and that blue uniform. 

Why do Reno and Benteen fail to appear? No one has 
answered why. That blue semicircle, with their backs to the 
mountain, is growing still smaller ; the relentless red python 
is drawing its sickening jaws still closer around them; their 
ammunition is giving out, their horses have been shot, some 
of them by their own riders, to find a barricade behind their 
bodies. They must retreat, but no disorderly rout is there; 
no “save himself who can,” but a lieutenant walks down 
the line and numbers them: every tenth man is left where 
he stands, to hold back that yelling horde of savages while 
his comrades retire a few hundred feet to cool and reload 
their guns. So they retreat, line by line, up that hillside, and 
so we found them,—“Dead in windrows as a mower rakes 
his hay.” 

Well did they know that when they were numbered and 
left there that that would be their last stand. The few sur¬ 
vivors have reached the top of the hill. They now form a 
hollow circle. “Curley,” the faithful Indian guide, calls 
“Yellow Hair” out and shows him a secret way, or pass, by 
which to escape through the mountains. But no, he shakes 
his head, advises the Indian guide to go, and himself returns 
to die with his comrades. A supreme test of honor. Curley 
the Indian went and escaped,—the sole survivor of the battle. 

There is only one man left standing,—a tall man with 
long yellow hair. How they swarm around him now! What 
an honor awaits the warrior who strikes that fatal blow! It 
is as good as a chief’s commission at least. Three times has 
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that sabre drank the blood of their bravest and best, for none 
but the bravest dare to approach him now. 

But they dare to risk it no longer, the sharp report of a 
revolver is heard, that long yellow hair is dyed the color of 
the maple leaf after the frost has come, and General George 
A. Glister falls dead, the last of his band. The Indian who 
fired the fatal shot throws down his still smoking revolver 
and tries to scalp his victim, but his friends prevent this. 
Custer was too brave a man to be thus mutilated, for by 
Indian tradition the body of a man who has slain his oppo¬ 
nent in battle with a hand weapon is never molested. 

But the same Indian turns to the prostrate form lying 
near, and driving his knife deep into his breast, tears out 
the heart and take a hite from this bleeding trophy almost 
before it has ceased to beat. The soldier was Colonel Tom 
Custer, a brother to General Custer, and the Indian’s name 
was Bain4n-the-face. 
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The Legend 

“Yes, I am Chief Sitting-Bull of the Sioux nation in the 
United States. I got my name because I used to wear a big 
buffalo skin overcoat; it made me look like a buffalo bull 
sitting down. 

“Yes, we were surprised when Yellow Hair and his 
soldiers came down on our camp that morning. We call him 
‘Yellow Hair’ because his hair was the color of the grass 
after the frost has come. ’ ’ 

“What happened when Custer came down into your 
camp ? ’ ’ 

“Hell” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean a thousand devils.” 

“Were any of your men killed?” 

“Oh, many, many of my young men went out that morn¬ 
ing and never came back. ’ ’ 

“Was there any one over on the side of the camp where 
Reno and Benteen were to come from ? ’ ’ 

“No; only squaws and papooses.” 

“Who was the last man to die?” 

“Yellow Hair. He killed three of my men with his long 
knife [sabre], then Rain-in-the-face shoot him in the head 
with revolver; but my men no let him scalp. Yellow Hair 
too brave a man for that. 

“Yes he scalp Colonel Tom for Colonel Tom put him in 
Jail; Indian rather die than go to jail.” 

“How many soldiers did Custer have?” 
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‘‘About like a herd of buffalos.” 

“How many men did you have?” 

“Like the trees in the woods [3,500 Indians]. But 
Yellow Hair he would beat us then, but he only have ‘needle 
guns’ [single shot carbines] ; we have guns that shoot like 
this.” (Spatting his hands rapidly together six times.) 

“How long did the battle last?” 

“About as long as it would take the sun to go so far.” 
(Measuring the length of his arm.) 

“I don’t understand you; tell me some other way.” 

“Well, about as long it would take a hungry Indian to 
eat his dinner.” (Perhaps twenty minutes.) 

“What will the White Father (President) at Washing¬ 
ton do with you now?” 

“He will no catch, must kill.” 

Sitting-Bull had escaped to Canada after the battle 
where the foregoing legend was told to a newspaper reporter 
in his tent. 

There is a flower now growing in that part of the West 
that the Indians call “Custer’s Heart.” 
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Legends of the Algonquins 

Briefly Summarized 

A watch by the intricate machinery therein is considered 
a spirit. A piece of blue cloth, cast steel, a compass, a jewel, 
an insect, etc., and thunder, respectively, are considered spirits. 

The Aurora Borealis, is a body of dancing ghosts. 

Dreams are considered a direct communication with the 
spirit world. They are supposed to be friendly warnings 
from the personal Manitos. No labor or enterprise is under¬ 
taken against their indications. A whole army is turned back 
if the dreams of the officiating priest are unfavorable. 

A family lodge has been known to be deserted at mid¬ 
night, leaving the fixtures behind, because one of the family 
had dreamed of an attack, and had been frightened by dreams 
of blood and tomahawks. 

The Indian, like the Chinese, has been known to ask the 
pardon of the soul or spirit of the animal that he has just 
killed. 

Indian “Word makers” have peopled their paradise not 
only with the spirit men, but with the souls of every imagin¬ 
able kind of beast as well. The human soul hungers, therefore 
it must have food deposited on the grave. It suffers from 
cold, therefore it must be wrapped about with clothes. It is in 
darkness, so a fire must be built at the head of the grave. It 
wanders through plains and across streams, subject to the 
providences of this life, in search of its place of enjoyment, 
and when it reaches it, it finds every species of sensual trials, 
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so it finds not a Heaven of rest, but another experimental 
world — very like this. 

Of punishments we hear nothing. Rewards are looked 
for abundantly. The Master of Life is supposed to be merci¬ 
ful to all, regardless of the acts in this life, be they good or 
bad. They have therefore no idea of a Saviour, and no views 
whatever of the Holy Ghost. 

Manabozho is considered a sort of terrestrial Jove, who 
could perform all things, who lived for some time on the earth. 
He excelled all in strength and dexterity. He also survived a 
Deluge which tradition mentions, having climbed a tree on the 
top of the highest mountain until the waters subsided, then he 
sent down several animals which he had preserved, and out 
of which he re-created the earth. The four cardinal directions 
are so many demi-gods, of whom West, call Kaheun, has 
priority of age. The other three are called his sons by a maid 
who incautiously exposed herself to the west wind. lagoo is 
the god of the marvelous, and many extravagant tales are 
credited to him. Kwasind is a sort of Samson, who threw a 
huge mass of rock, such as Cyclops cast at Mentor. Weeng is 
the good of sleep who has many fairies at his call; they climb 
up on the individual and knock them to sleep with a club. 

The evening star was formerly a woman. Three brothers 
travelling in a canoe were translated into a group of stars. 

The mouse obtained celestial elevation by creeping up the 
rainbow which is made of a mass of bright threads, and gnaw¬ 
ing them until he released a captive of the sky. Ursa Major 
is called by them a bear. Legends are not confined to the sky 
alone. The wolf was at first a boy who was neglected by his 
parents and turned into a wolf. A shell lying on the seashore 
was turned into a raccoon. The brains of an adulteress were 
turned into the addikumaig or white fish. Indians believe in 
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ghosts, fairies, giants, and pygmies. Ghosts that can exist in 
fire are their agent in tales of terror and mystery. “Ween- 
digos” was a mythical tribe of giant cannibals who ate up men, 
women, and children. ‘ ‘ Nibanaba ’ ’ was a merman as the word 
indicates a male. 

These legends were told by men who by the misfortunes of 
war or the infirmities of age were no longer capable of active 
service; they had a good memory and a ready tongue, and 
travelled from place to place. 
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A Comanche Indian 







Ceremony of Adoption 

In the spring of 1755 James Smith, then 18 years of age, 
was captured by three Indians (two Delawares and a Canas- 
tauga), and compelled to “run the gauntlet,” in which he 
was beaten insensible, four miles from Bedford, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. When he recovered he was inside Fort DuQuesne, 
and while recovering from his wounds, he witnessed the 
rejoicing over “Braddock’s Defeat.” “No white prisoners 
taken.” 

“On arriving at Tullihas, a number of Indians gathered 
around me and one of them began to pull the hairs out of my 
head, moistening his fingers from time to time in some ashes 
on a piece of bark, for that purpose, and so he continued like 
plucking a turkey, until he had them all out except a spot 
about four inches square on my crown; this they cut off with 
a pair of scissors, except three locks which they dressed up 
as follows: two of these they wrapped around with a narrow 
beaded garter made by themselves for that purpose; the 
other they plaited full length and stuck it full of silver 
brooches. After this they bored my nose and ears and fixed 
me out with earrings and nose jewels. Stripping off my 
clothes I put on a breech-clout; they then painted my face 
and body in various colors, put a large wampum belt around 
my neck and silver bands on my hands and right arm, and 
so attired, an old chief led me out into the street, and called 
‘Coe-wigh’ several times quickly, whereupon the whole vil¬ 
lage came running out to the old chief who held me by the 
hand in the midst of them. I knew not what they were' 
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doing and thought sure they were going to torture me to 
death, as ‘no white prisoners were taken.’ But the old chief 
holding me by the hand, made a speech long and loud, after 
which he handed me to three young squaws who led me by 
the hand down into the river up to our waists. There they 
made signs to me to dive, but I did not understand them, 
whereupon they tried to force me under the water, but I 
resisted with all my might for I thought they were trying to 
drown me. At this the multitude on the bank of the river 
laughed long and loudly. One of the squaws then said in 
broken English, ‘No hurt you.’ I then took their ladyships 
at their word; they ducked me under and rubbed me severely 
but did not hurt me. 

“These young women led me to the council chamber, 
where some of the tribe w^ere ready with new clothes for me. 
They gave me a new ruffled shirt which I put on; also a pair 
of leggins ornamented with ribbons and beads, porcupine 
quills and red hair; also a tinsel lace cappo. They again 
painted my head and face with various colors, and tied a 
bunch of red feathers to one of those locks of hair they had 
left on my crown which stood up about six inches. They 
seated me on a bearskin and gave me a pipe, tomahawk, and 
polecat-skin pouch, which had been skinned pocket fashion, 
and contained tobacco, killegenico or dry sumach leaves 
which they mix with their tobacco, also punk, flint and steel. 
When I was thus seated the Indians came in dressed and 
painted in the grandest manner. They came in and took 
their seats and for a considerable time there was profound 
silence; every one was smoking. At length an old chief 
arose and made the following speech, which was delivered 
to me at the time by an interpreter. 
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‘‘ ‘My son, yon are now flesh of our flesh and bone of our 
bone. By the ceremony which was performed this day, every 
drop of white blood was washed out of your veins; you are 
now taken into the Caughnewago tribe and initiated into a 
warlike nation; you are adopted into a great family, and 
now received with great seriousness and solemnity in the 
room and place of great men. After what has passed this 
<iay, you are now one of us by an old strong law and custom. 
My son, you have nothing now to fear—we are now under 
the same obligations to love, support, and defend you, that 
we are to love and defend one another, therefore, you are to 
consider yourself as one of our people.’ 

“A fine speech truly, but at the time I did not believe 
all of it, especially that about all the white blood being 
washed out of me; but I lived with them five years, and 
found them sincere in this ceremony.” 

Captain Fetterman and his command of 81 men were 
killed just outside of Fort Phil. Kearny on December 21st, 
1866. Forty-nine of their bodies were found in a space about 
six feet square, between the rocks; they were stripped and 
horribly mutilated. Mr. Wheatley, a citizen who went out 
from the fort with them, leaving his wife and children in the 
fort, was found scalped, and one hundred and five arrows, 
sticking in him. Sixty great blood spots were found near 
them outside, and several dead ponies, but the dead Indians 
had all been removed. 

The Indians were Sioux under the command of the after¬ 
wards famous Chief Red Cloud, well armed. The soldiers 
were armed with old army “muskets.” The two citizens were 
Wheatley and Fisher, armed with the then new and powerful 
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Henry repeating rifles, which they were anxious to use on the 
Indians. 

On August 2nd, 1867, Chief Red Cloud with three thous¬ 
and warriors consisting of Sioux, Unkpapas, Minicoujus, Ogla- 
las, Brules, Sans Arcs, and Cheyennes, attacked a small force 
of wood cutters sent out from Fort Phil. Kearny, and after 
stampeding their horses and capturing them (the usual way of 
Indian attack), the herders escaped to the fort, and the 
remainder, thirty-two, wood cutters and soldiers, concealed 
themselves in fourteen empty wagon boxes arranged in an 
elliptical circle for that purpose, the two openings at the ends 
having been partly concealed by two loaded wagons, placed 
before them. The defenders, only thirty-two in number, 
magnificently armed with new repeating rifles and plenty of 
them, with plenty of ammunition, bored holes in the sides of 
the high wood boxes, covered them with new army blankets, 
and calmly laid down in them to wait their doom. At nine 
in the morning, about five hundred of the Indians splendidly 
armed and mounted, detached themselves from the main body 
of the Indians concealed in the neighboring hills, and charged 
that little fort, slowly at first but gradually increasing their 
speed until they came to a dead run. The defenders made no 
sound until they were within fifty yards, then opened such a 
deadly, murderous, terrible fire as only frontiersmen and 
trained Indian fighters know how to deliver. 

Baffled and astonished, they hesitated, circled, and came so 
close that the defenders threw their augers that they had xised 
to bore the holes with, and other implements at them. They 
then broke and fled, leaving hundreds of their comrades dead 
and wounded on the ground. They then changed their tac¬ 
tics: stripping themselves to the skin they crept as close as 
they could under cover of trees, bushes, and grass, and fairly 
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riddled those wagon boxes with bullets. Their arrows, fired at 
an elevation, came down in those blankets, until they looked 
like porcupine quills, but they could not come through to do 
any harm. Then six times did those Indians make that charge 
against that murderous and deadly fire, and six times were 
they rolled back like the waves of the sea, and when those men 
were relieved by soldiers from the Fort that afternoon, it ;Was 
found that only two men. Lieutenant Jenness and one man, 
had been killed, and two men wounded. Years later the In¬ 
dians admitted that one thousand, one hundred and thirty- 
seven of their men had been killed or wounded. Each white 
man had accounted for thirty-six Indians, Where now is the 
man who says that the Indian mil not fight in the open! 

“Whar you don’t see no Injuns there’s where they’re 
sure to be the thickest,”—saying of James Bridger, veteran 
scout and plainsman. Rain-in-the-face killed Mr. Baliran, the 
sutler, and Dr. Honzinger, the veterinarian of Custer’s 
scouting party, and after finishing Dr. Honzinger (who was a 
fat Dutchman) by smashing his head with a stone, he rolled 
their bodies over and tried to pull the arrows on through them, 
but could not do so and left them there. (1873.) 

Custer’s last fight, June 25th, 1876. 
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Powell’s Fight at Piney Island 

How it was done 

Captain James W. Powell, who was in command of the 
party, estimated that he had killed sixty-seven Indians and 
wounded one hundred and twenty. 

One old scout in making his report to his Commanding 
General is quoted as follows: 

“How many Indians were in the attack?” asked the 
General. 

“Wall, General, I can’t say for sartin, but I think there 
war nigh onto three thousand of ’em. ’ ’ 

“How many were killed and wounded?” 

“Wall, General, I can’t say for sartain, but I think there 
war nigh onto a thousand of ’em hit.” 

“How many did you kill?” 

“Wall, General, I can’t say, but gi’me a dead rest, I kin 
hit a dollar every time, at fifty yards, an’ I fired with a dead 
rest, at more ’n fifty of them varmints, inside o ’ fifty yards. ’ ’ 

“For Heaven’s sake how many times did you fire?” 

“Wall, General, I can’t say, but I kept eight guns pretty 
well het up for more’n three hours.” 

Note, each man was supplied with from three to eight 
guns according to his ability as a marksman, and the few who 
could not shoot well were detailed to load and cool the guns. 

Canine Sacrifices 

Mr. Bish, of Seneca Co., Ohio, writing about 1828 in The 
Sidney Aurora: “We went early that morning to the council 
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house; many Indians were already there. We saw two dogs of 
a beautiful cream color, suspended on a cross, one a male, the 
other a female. They looked exactly alike, the slight differ¬ 
ence in their color by nature had been supplied by paint. 
They had been strangled; not a 'bone was broken, both on one 
cross, one on either side. They were beautifully decorated 
with red and white ribbon, from head to foot, all over. 

“Near the cross a large fire had been built on some logs 
where the snow had been cleared away. I think they struck 
this fire with a flint, this kind of fire being considered sacred. 
It was a clear, beautiful morning, and when the first rays of 
sunlight reached the spot the Indians all gathered in a semi¬ 
circle around the fire. Not a squaw was present. Good 
Hunter, acting as High Priest, appeared in his Pontifical 
robes, and indeed he looked fine. At a private signal from 
the High Priest two young Chiefs mounted the cross and each 
taking down one of the dogs brought it down and presented it 
in his arms to the High Priest, who received it with great 
reverence, and with a very grave and solemn air laid it on 
the fire. When both were on the fire he retired to the cross 
and in a devout and audible voice, he began an oration. At 
every pause he advanced to the fire and laid thereon some 
dried odoriferous herbs which he held in his left hand,— 
evidently an incense. 

“Meanwhile his audience which was many listened atten- 
tentively, in absolute silence with downcast eyes. Thus he 
continued until the victims were entirely consumed. They 
then all retired to the council chamber, each Indian as he 
entered seating himself on the floor, forming a large circle. 
One old chief arose and with great dignity recounted his ex¬ 
ploits as a warrior, told how many fights he had won, how 
many scalps he had taken and what he intended at the head 
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of his braves, at the ‘ Rocky Mountains. ’ The praise was given 
by ‘Three times three’ articulations, neither guttural or pec¬ 
toral, but abdominal. 

After all had spoken that wished to speak, the floor was 
cleared and a dance was enjoyed, by both Indian and squaw 
with their wonted hilarity and zeal. 

“As the dance ended, a young Indian hideously attired 
to represent the Evil Spirit, false face awful to see, horns on 
his head, rushed into the council house, up to and literally 
into the fire, scattering it in many directions about the house, 
having his hands and feet protected from the fire. Wlien it 
was all scattered, much to the joy of the papooses he dis¬ 
appeared. Though not a ‘Fire King’ he eertainly acted his 
part to perfection. 

“All were invited, requested, and welcomed to the entire 
day of riotous feasting that followed. Several fat bucks and 
hogs hanging up all neatly dressed, large kettles of soup, maple 
sugar, and both corn and wheat in great abundance were sup¬ 
plied. ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, and take no anxious thought 
of tomorrow’.” 

Execution for Witchcraft by Indians 

‘ ‘ In the year 1828 three Indians — Coonstick, Steel, and 
Cracked Hoof, on returning from a successful three years’ 
hunt, found Chief Comstock their brother, dead, and Seneca 
John, their fourth brother. Chief in his place. 

“Comstock was their favorite brother and they at once 
accused Seneca John of having caused his death by witchcraft. 
He protested and insisted he was entirely innocent, and loved 
his brother as much as they. But his two brothers pronounced 
him guilty and condemned him to death, and appointed them¬ 
selves his executioners. He announced his willingness to die, 
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if he be allowed to live until morning and die out of sight of 
his family. To this they consented. 

“He slept on the porch of Chief Hard Hickory. He was 
awakened at sunrise next morning, by Shane, another Indian 
who told this story, and after being awakened and unwrap¬ 
ping his blanket, letting down his long hair, by untying the 
handkerchief that he kept around it, he was led by Shane and 
Coonstick, one on each side, about ten steps from the porch 
when Steel who was following behind, struck him on the 
head with his tomahawk. He fell as they supposed dead, and 
they dragged him under a peach tree near by, where he re¬ 
covered consciousness, the great mass of hair having stopped 
part of the blow. He knowing that it was Steel that struck 
him, said to Coonstick, ‘Now, Brother, do you take your re¬ 
venge ! ’ Coonstick would have saved him, but this so enraged 
Steel that taking his hunting knife he cut his throat from ear 
to ear. 

‘ ‘ He was buried next day with the usual Indian ceremonies, 
not more than twenty feet from where he fell. Steel was 
arrested for murder, and tried, in Seneca County, Ohio, and 
acquitted. 

“The grave of Seneca John was marked by a small picket 
fence. Three years later, while I was preparing to move them 
to the far West, I (Mr. Bish) saw Coonstick and Steel remove 
the picket fence and level the earth so that no resemblance of 
a grave remained. 

“This manner of execution is not uncommon among the 
Indians. An Indian has been known to travel hundreds of 
miles, to accuse another of Witchcraft, kill him on the spot, 
and return unmolested.” 
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Indian Courting 

An aged Indian who had spent much time among the 
white people, oncfe remarked that the Indians had a much 
more easy way of getting a wife but was much more likely to 
get a good one. Said he: “ White man court, court, sometimes 
one whole year, sometimes two, before he marry. Well, maybe 
he get good wife, maybe him not, maybe very cross. Well, 
now suppose cross; scolds as soon as he get up in morning, 
scold all day, scold until sleep, — all one, must keep him 
[her]. What does Indian do? When Indian sees good 
squaw, which he like, he goes to him, puts his forefingers close 
aside each other — makes two look like one — look squaw in 
the face — see him smile — which is all one. He says yes. 
So he take him home — no danger he cross — no; no! Squaw 
know very well what Indian do if he cross. Throw him away, 
take another. Squaw love to eat meat, — no husband, no meat. 
Squaw do everything to please husband. He do everything to 
please squaw. Live happy, go to Heaven. 

Flies Made To Work 

An old Indian, on seeing his first swarm of bees in a hive, 
exclaimed in deep disgust, ‘ ‘ Huh, White man him heap lazy; 
him make flies work for him. ’ ’ 

Indian Decoys 

A famous Indian decoy was to place a captive white man 
on the bank of a stream and compel him to signal a passing 
boat, by signals or cries of distress, and when the boat landed, 
to spring from concealment in overwhelming numbers and 
capture or destroy the occupants of the boat and secure the 
plunder. 
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Another favorite means was to imitate the call of some 
wild game as the moose, the turkey, etc,, which the hunter 
followed up to his death. But when the trick was suspected, 
the stalker was stalked and himself shot, as in the case of the 
old hunter who heard the call of an owl. The answering call 
was ill timed, the articulations were a failure; moreover the 
calls seemed to all come from the gr&wnd. He followed up 
carefully until he saw a stump between two trees that did not 
look natural; he fired at it and killed an Indian. 

The Massacre of the Moravians 

A band of Indians calling themselves ‘ ‘ Moravians ’ ’ peace¬ 
able, devout Christians, many missionaries having been sent 
out from among them to other Indians, tilling the land, and 
contributing to missions, were located in three villages called, 
Shoenbrun, Gnadenhutten, and Salem, in what is now Tus¬ 
carawas County, Ohio. They were thus “sandwiched” be¬ 
tween the English Garrison at Detroit, and the American Post 
at Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh), which countries were then at 
war. They were also near some warlike tribes as Wyandots 
and Delawares, these same tribes being in the service of Eng¬ 
land. 

They were repeatedly warned by their warlike brothers, 
to “remove or they would be murdered by the Whites,” and in 
August, 1781, they were partly persuaded, partly compelled 
to remove west to the country bordering on the Sandusky, 
their missionaries being taken prisoners to Detroit. In the 
latter part of February, 1872, about 150 of them returned to 
the old home to harvest their crops which had been left stand¬ 
ing when they departed. , They divided themselves into “three 
parties,” one party going to each of the towns before men¬ 
tioned. Now about this time some depredations had been com- 
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mitted in western Pennsylvania by hostile Indians and some¬ 
one had to suffer. 

A company of militia consisting of one hundred men 
under the command of Colonel Williamson, was sent out, and 
on the morning of the sixth of March, 1782, they arrived at 
the village of Gnadenhutten. Sixteen of them crossed the 
river, two at a time, with their rifles, in a “saptrough” or 
dugout that the Indians had used to gather maple sap in. The 
remainder of the command went into the village where they 
found two Indians, one man and one woman, both of which 
they killed. 

Meanwhile the sixteen who crossed the river found more 
Indians than they expected and armed at that, so they talked 
real friendly to them, advising them to leave the corn which 
they were harvesting, and go with them to the neighborhood 
of Fort Pitt where they would be well treated. To this they 
readily agreed as some other Indians had been similarly 
treated, the previous year, and returned well pleased from the 
fort. They despatched one of their number as a messenger to 
call their people from Salem five miles away. These people 
after giving up their arms without suspicion or protest, were 
very promptly bound and thrown into prison, — two empty 
houses in the village, the women in one, and the men in 
another. The Indians came promptly at the call of the mes¬ 
senger from Salem and were just as promptly disarmed, bound 
and thrown into the prison houses. 

Colonel Williamson then took a “straw vote” as to 
whether these prisoners should be taken to prison or executed. 
Of the hundred men, only eighteen of them voted to save the 
prisoners. The manner of voting, according to Doddridge, 
“Indian Wars,” was, the men standing in line were asked to 
step out and form another rank, as many as wished to save the 
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prisoners. They were notified accordingly, and spent the one 
remaining night in prayer and singing hymns according to 
their faith. One woman who could speak good English, knelt 
down at the feet of the commander and begged for her life, 
and for mercy for her people. All in vain. These prisoners 
numbered either ninety, or ninety-six (not certain) men, 
women and children. 

On the 8th of March, 1782, a man picked up a cooper’s 
mallet, remarking, “What a fine thing this will be to do the job 
with, ’ ’ he approached one named Abraham, whose white, long 
hair had marked him as making a “good scalp,” he struck 
him dead, and killed fourteen in this manner, then handed 
the mallet to another, remarking, ‘ ‘ My arm fails me, go on in 
the same way, I think I have done pretty well. ’ ’ 

And so with gun, spear, tomahawk and knife, they 
went in among those defenseless Christians and slew them until 
not a scream or a groan could be heard. Two Indian boys 
alone escaped, as if by Divine providence, to be witnesses in 
after years to this most horrible affair. The men then burned 
the buildings over them and left them there. 

Colonel Crawford’s Execution 

On the 25th of May, 1782, at a place near what is now 
the town of Steubenville, Ohio, 480 men from that immediate 
vicinity volunteered to fight the Indians, An election was 
here held for the purpose of choosing a commander. Two 
candidates were considered. Colonel Williamson and Colonel 
Crawford, and Colonel Crawford was elected, and took the 
command with very evident reluctance. 

This expedition was admirably mismanaged and badly 
beaten, many of them being captured and killed while 
“straggling.” While retreating after the defeat, Colonel 
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Crawford missed his son, John Crawford, his son-in-law, 
Major Harrison, and his nephews, Major Rose and William 
Crawford. 

He halted and allowed the whole army to pass by with¬ 
out finding them. After the army had passed he was unable 
to overtake them, owing to the jaded condition of his horse. 
He later fell in with five other stragglers,—Dr. Knight, John 
Biggs, Lieutenant Ashley, and two. others, Ashley being 
severely wounded. 

The following day they were attacked by Indians. 
Colonel Crawford and Knight were taken alive to an Indian 
encampment near byj the other members of the party were 
all eventually killed. Colonel Crawford and Mr. Knight 
found nine other prisoners and seventeen Indians at this 
camp. They were kept one night at this place and the next 
day all were taken to the old Wyandot (Indian) town. All 
nine of these prisoners were killed at various times along the 
road or after reaching the townj five of them were toma¬ 
hawked by women and boys. The two noted prisoners were 
paraded up and down the street, “to start for the other 
town” as they were told. But soon Colonel Crawford was 
notified of his real doom. Mr. KAight was sent later to 
another town about forty miles from Sandusky to be burned, 
but managed to escape. 
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CHIEF WINGENUND’S SPEECH TO 
COLONEL CRAWFORD 

Crawford was naked and bound to a stake. Wingenund 
approached him and asked, “Are you not Colonel Craw¬ 
ford ? ’ ’ Answer, ‘ ‘ I am. ’ ’ 

“So—yes—indeed (slowly); yes, well do I remember 
that we have often drank together, and you have been kind 
to me and the same friendship would continue if you were 
where you ought to be and not here. Colonel Crawford, you 
have placed yourself in a situation where it puts it out of my 
power, and that of any of your friends, to do anything for 
you, by joining yourself to that execrable man, Williamson, 
and his party—the man who but the other day murdered 
such a number of Moravian Indians, knowing them to be 
friends; knowing that he ran no risk in murdering a people 
who would not fight, and whose only business was praying. 
You say all my friends and all good men repudiate this act ? 
That may be, but all these friends and all these good men 
did not prevent him from going out immediately to murder 
the rest of those same inoffensive, yet foolish Moravian 
Indians: I say foolish, because they believed the whites in 
preference to us. We often told them that they would one 
day be treated like this, by the people who called themselves 
their friends. We told them that there was no faith to be 
placed in what the white man said; that their fair promises 
were only made to allure us, that they might the more easily 
kill us as they have done many before those Moravians. You 
went out with Williamson, to prevent his committing fresh 
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murders? you say. This my people would not believe if I 
told them so, because it is not in your power to prevent him. 
Yes, it is true there have been no Moravians killed on this 
trip, but listen: you first went to their town, but finding it 
deserted, you turned towards us. If you had been in search 
of warriors only, you would not have gone there. Our spies 
watched you closely: they saw you while you were gathering 
together on the other side of the Ohio; they saw you when 
you crossed the river; they saw where you encamped for the 
night; they saw you turn off from your path to go to the 
deserted Moravian town; they knew you were going out of 
your way; your steps were constantly watched, and you were 
suffered to quietly proceed, until you reached the spot'where 
you were attacked, and defeated. I tell you with grief, as 
Williamson and his whole cowardly host left and ran away 
in the night at the whistling of our warrior balls, being now 
satisfied that he had no Moravians to deal with, but men who 
could fight, and with such he did not wish to have anything 
to do,—I say, as they have escaped and we have taken you, 
they will take revenge on you instead. 

'‘Had Williamson been taken with you, I and some 
friends, by making use of what you have told me, might 
perhaps have succeeded in saving you, but as the matter now 
stands, no man would dare to interfere in your behalf. The 
King of England himself, were he to come here to this spot 
with all his wealth and treasure, could not effect your re¬ 
lease. The blood of the innocent Moravians, more than half 
of them women and children, call loudly for revenge; the 
relatives of them who stand among us caU loudly for re¬ 
venge; the nation to which they belong will have revenge. 
The Shawanese, our grandchildren, have asked for your fel- 
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low prisoner ; on him they will have revenge. All the na¬ 
tions connected with ns cry ‘Revenge, Revenge/ The Mora¬ 
vians have fled at your approach, whom you went to destroy, 
and the offense has become national, and the nation itself is 
bound to take revenge. 

“I am sorry, but can do nothing for you. Had you 
attended to the Indian principle that, as good and evil can¬ 
not dwell together in the same heart, so a good man ought 
not to go in evil company, you would not have been in this 
lamentable situation. You see now, after it is too late, after 
Williamson has left you, what a bad man he must be. Noth¬ 
ing now remains for you but to meet your fate like a brave 
man. Farewell, Colonel Crawford, they are coming—I will 
retire to a solitary spot.” 

The Indians seized Crawford and took him away to the 
place of execution, and Wingenund retired, the tears run¬ 
ning down his cheeks, and could never hear the subject 
mentioned afterwards without showing emotion. 

THE BURNING OF COLONEL CRAWFORD 

As seen and told by Dr. Knight, his fellow prisoner 

“Preparation had been made for the execution by set¬ 
ting a pole in the ground about fifteen feet high, and making 
a large fire about six yards from it. They had stripped the 
colonel naked and made him sit down by the fire, and then 
beat him with sticks and with their fists. After I had been 
treated in the same manner, they tied the coloneFs hands 
behind his back, and tying a rope to this between his wrists, 
they tied the other end of this rope to the post. This rope 
was long enough for him to sit down or to walk around the 
post once or twice, and back the same way. The colonel 
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then called to Simon Girty and asked him if they were going 
to burn him? Girty answered, ‘Yes.’ The Colonel said he 
would take it all patiently. Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, 
then made a speech to the Indians, viz., about thirty or forty 
men and sixty or seventy squaws and boys. 

“When he had finished, they all yelled a hideous and 
hearty assent to what he had said. The Indian men then 
took up their guns and shot powder.into the colonel’s body, 
up as high as his neck. I think there was not less than 
seventy loads discharged upon his naked body. They then 
thronged around him and to the best of my observation, cut 
off his ears, for when the throng dispersed a little, I saw 
blood running down both sides of his head in consequence 
thereof. 

“The fire was about six or seven yards from the stake to 
which the colonel was tied, and was made of hickory poles 
burned entirely through in the middle, each end of the poles 
being about six feet in length. Three or four Indians by 
turns would take up individually one of these burning pieces 
of wood and apply it to his naked body, already burned 
black with powder. These tormentors presented themselves 
on every side of him with burning fagots and poles. Some of 
the squaws took broad boards, upon which they would carry 
a quantity of burning coals and hot embers, and throw on 
him so that in a short time he had nothing but live coals, and 
hot ashes to walk upon. 

“In the midfet of these extreme tortures, he called to 
Simon Girty, and begged of him to shoot, “Girty, Girty, for 
God’s sake, shoot me through the heart.’ But Girty making 
no answer, he called to him again. Girty then by way of 
derision, then told the colonel, he had no gun, at the same 
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time turning to an Indian standing behind him be laughed 
heartily, and by all his gestures seemed delighted by the 
horrible scene. 

“Girty then came up to me and bade me prepare for 
death. He said, however, that I was not to die at that place, 
but at the Shawanese town. He swore by G—d that I need 
not hope to escape death but should suffer it in all its 
extremities. 

“Colonel Crawford at this period of his sufferings, be¬ 
sought the Almighty to have mercy on his soul, spoke very 
low, and bore his torments with the most manly fortitude. 
He continued in all the extremities of pain for an hour and 
three-quarters, or two hours,—longer as near as I could 
judge,—when at last, being almost exhausted, he lay down 
on his belly; they then scalped him, and repeatedly threw 
the scalp in my face; saying that Hhat was my great cap¬ 
tain.’ An old squaw (whose appearance in every way an¬ 
swered the description people give of the devil) got a board, 
and took a parcel of coals and ashes and put them on his 
back and head after he had been scalped. He then raised 
himself and walked around the post; they next put a burn¬ 
ing stick to him as usual, but he seemed more insensible to 
pain than before. 

“The Indian who had me in charge now took me away 
to Captain Pipe’s house about three-quarters of a mile from 
the place of the colonel’s execution. I was bound all night, 
and thus prevented from seeing the last of the horrible 
spectacle. Next morning being the 12th of June (1782) the 
Indian untied me, painted me black, and we set out for the 
Shawanese town which he told me was somewhat less than 
forty miles distant from that place. We soon came to the 
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place where the colonel had been burnt, as it was partly on 
our way. I saw his bones lying among the remains of the 
fire, almost burnt to ashes. I suppose after he was dead, 
they laid his body on the fire. The Indian told me that was 
my big captain, and gave the scalp halloo.” (Mr. Kuight 
escaped from this Indian.) 


The government at Washington afterwards appropriated 
thousands of dollars in money and hundreds of acres of land 
for missionary purposes among the Moravian Indians. But 
there is not one line of history in all the books that I ever 
read to show that they ever punished Colonel Williamson or 
any of his men for this wholesale murder, but on the con¬ 
trary actually put him second in command of this very 
expedition to murder the rest of them, for they had now moved 
and settled on the Sandusky river. (Author’s note.) 

Legend of Roche DeBoeuf 

This legend of Lucas Co., Ohio, was told by the famous 
Indian scout and guide of this vicinity, Petre Manor, and was 
amply verified by the many skeletons unearthed near here. 

“Many snows past, long before the Pale-face came, and 
when the plum, thorn-apple and wild grape were the only 
products, the Ottawas were encamped at Roche DeBoeuf 
(Rock in The River), at peace with all the tribes of the world. 
One of the children fell from these cliffs and was instantly 
killed. 

“When the child’s father returned from the council, he 
at once sent his wife, the child’s mother, ‘to look for her 
Papoose’ by pushing her over the same place. Her next-of- 
kin, according to Indian law, executed him in like manner, and 
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so on until nearly two-thirds of the tribe has been pushed over 
this rocky cliff and perished in the shallow waters of the 
Maumee river, when the arrival of the Principal Chiefs, from 
the council which they had been attending, put an end to this 
senseless slaughter. 

“The bodies were removed from the river the next day, 
and buried with all the Indian honors. ’ ’ 

Scalping 

It was a source of great wonder to the author for many 
years why the Indian so seldom attacked in the night; but it is 
because the Indian believes that the spirit of a warrior killed 
in battle in the darkness is doomed to wander in darkness in 
the ' ‘ happy hunting grounds, ’ ’ throughout all the future ages. 
The reason is surely enough. 

They did not scalp a negro. As the old warrior said, 
“Huh, him heap Buffalo soldier”; i. e., the kinky wool of the 
negro’s head looked too much like a piece of buffalo hide, it 
did not look like a scalp. 

The scalp is taken merely as a revenge, to adorn the lodge 
and to show the warrior’s prowess in battle. To kill an enemy, 
and return with his scalp dangling from his belt, was the 
highest deed of prowess that a warrior could accomplish. 

A noted fighter was seldom scalped, when slain in battle, 
as it was the belief that if the scalp lock was not disturbed, 
he would become the slave of the warrior who slew him, in the 
“Happy Hunting Grounds.” 

Declaration of War 

An Indian war song, sung in public by the assembled 
warriors on the outbreak of hostilities, is a declaration of war. 
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Indian Eloquence 

The far famed eloquence on the part of the Indian is not 
so much the superior power of thought, or of studied oratorj, 
as it is the strong and clear position of right in which he has 
been placed by circumstances. It is the force of naked truth 
itself. 

Legends of the Arctides 

Arctides, or Arctic Dwellers, a name applied by School¬ 
craft to those tribes dwelling in the far north, and composed 
of the following: Dogribs, Coppermines, Strongbows, Ambaw- 
tawoots. Hares, Brushwoods, Sarcees, Tarcullies, the Nateote- 
tains, the Che-pe-weyans (Puckered Blankets), and nearly 
all the tribes north of the Canadian boundary, even to the 
Arctic Circle. 

They believe that the earth was created by the Great Spirit 
in the form of a Great Bird. It was only one vast sea. That 
the Great Spirit (Bird) came down from the sky with a great 
noise of his wings, as of thunder. The earth rose up out of 
the waters to meet him as he alighted. 

He then proceeded to make all the animals from the earth. 
Man was made last of all from the integuments of a dog, hence 
the Arctides will eat no dog. This Great Bird then gave them 
a magic arrow to protect themselves with, but they carelessly 
lost the arrow, whereupon the Bird took flight and disappeared 
forever. 

They believe that the soul is dual, one part being corpo¬ 
real departs immediately at death for the land of bliss. The 
other being mental remains with the body, or near the place of 
burial. A future state of rewards only and not of punishments 
is looked forward to. We sometimes hear of a deep and som- 
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ber stream to be crossed by the adventurous soul on its way 
to the land of bliss, but the fear of it is not great enough to 
materially influence their lives or conduct. Their most rever¬ 
ent term for the Great Spirit is Gheza Monedo, i. e., Merciful 
Spirit. Gitche Monedo, sometimes used, is equivocal. Waz- 
heaud (Creator) is used in speaking of the animated creation. 
The evil spirit, called Mudje Monedo, and Matche Monito, is 
a created and not a pre-existing spirit. His subordinate spirits 
are denoted by adding ‘^sh,” by which the word Moneto is 
rendered Monetosh, etc., the extreme flexibility of the language 
readily permitting this. 

This tribe has a general legend of a flood in which the 
earth was entirely submerged, including hills and mountains, 
excepting one tree which grew upon the highest mountain. A 
man by the name of Manabozho climbed up this tree and 
escaped. He then employed the different animals to dive for him. 
At last the beaver succeeded in bringing up some particles of 
earth from which he made (not created) another earth. It is 
believed that this Manabozho is the same as Abou and Manabou 
or the Great Hare, of ancient historians. 

They believe and consequently teach that they formerly 
lived in a land far to the north and west, that they originally 
came to this country across a narrow channel of great waters 
filled with small islands (Behring Straits and the Aleutian 
Islands), from a land of great wickedness and much crime; 
that they suffered much in crossing this water in the land of 
extreme cold, ice, and snow. 

This is verified by the fact that they always emigrate south 
and east, whereas nearly all the other tribes, travel north and 
west. 

They believe that the land of future bliss is an island, 
in the middle of a very great lake, where is everything to please 
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the eye, ear, and taste, or the physical part of man. To reach 
this they must cross in a stone canoe. The failure to reach 
this consists in being sunk in the way across, but to sink only 
up to the neck; and eternity is spent in plain sight, but a vain 
endeavor to reach this island. 

They believe that fire is sacred in its character, espe¬ 
cially the fire obtained from flint, which is used for all na¬ 
tional and religious purposes, as well as to light their pipes 
in council, and to sacrifice the first victims of the hunt. Note 
the comparison between this and the Oriental Fire Wor¬ 
shippers. 

These legends are told and perpetuated, by a numerous 
class called Jossakeeds (sounds near the earth) or mutterers. 
These are the “Magii” or wandering minstrels of the tribes. 

Logan’s Speech 

At a conference between Lord Dunmore for the English, 
and the head Chiefs of the Mingoes, the Shawneese, and the 
Delawares, to end a long and bloody war, all the head chiefs 
appeared at this council excepting Chief Logan. This was 
held in the year 1774, at a place now called Circleville, Ohio, 
under a large elm tree, now called “Logan’s Elm,” near the 
cabin where Chief Logan then lived. Lord Dunmore sent a 
messenger to Logan to find out why he did not attend in per¬ 
son. The messenger was John Gibson, a noted veteran of 
that day, and afterwards a General in the American army. 
To him Logan was willing to talk and talk he did, as follows; 

“I appeal to any white man to say if he ever entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave him not meat; if he ever 
came cold and naked and he clothed him not? During the 
course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained idle 
in his camp, and advocated peace. Such was my love for the 
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whites that my countrymen pointed as I passed and said, 
‘Logan is a friend of the white man.’ I have even thought to 
live with you, hut for the injuries of one man, — Colonel 
Cresap, last spring in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered 
all the relations of Logan, not even sparing my women and 
children. 

“There runs not a drop of my blood in any creature 
living. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it; I 
have killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For 
my country I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not 
harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn his heel to save his life. Who is 
there to mourn for Logan! Not one.’’ 

This is the now famous “Logan’s Speech” as heard, 
written down, and delivered by the said John Dunmore. 
This treaty ended that war and is called to this day, “Lo¬ 
gan’s Treaty.” And the state of Ohio is now (1917) seri¬ 
ously considering the erecting and maintaining of a suitable 
building on the site of “Logan’s Elm” to commemorate this 
event. 

Barbarity of the Pawnees 

“In February, 1838, the Pawnees captured a young 
Sioux girl, the two tribes being then at war. The girl was 
fourteen years of age. Now it was not the custom to put 
female captives to death, but to keep them as slaves. They 
took her to their camp west of the Missouri, near Council 
Bluffs. Here they kept her, with the finest kind of treat¬ 
ment, for seventy days. During this time several offers had 
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been made by traders to buy and exchange her, but these 
offers were all refused. 

“On the 22nd of April they held a council,- then they 
took her on a visit from lodge to lodge, until they had all 
been visited. The chiefs and warriors then seated them¬ 
selves in a circle. A piece of wood and some paint,—this 
she handed to one of the chiefs, who added some more of the 
wood and paint; he in turn passed this on until all the chiefs 
had contributed to the wood and paint. They then con¬ 
ducted her to a grassy glade near a cornfield, where they 
had previously built a hot fire between two trees, which 
stood about five feet apart. They had tied three poles to 
these trees at such a height that the flames would just reach 
her bare feet. On this she was compelled to mount when 
two warriors held fire under her arm-pits; this they con¬ 
tinued to do as long as she could endure it and live, when 
these men stepped aside, and at a given signal a band of 
armed bowmen pierced her body with a thousand arrows. 
These were immediately withdrawn, and the flesh was cut 
from her thighs, arms, and body, in pieces the size of a half 
dollar; all this while she was yet alive. These pieces of 
flesh they took to the cornfield near by, which had been 
planted but not covered; on these grains of corn they 
squeezed a drop of blood from one of these pieces until each 
grain had been sprinkled.” 

The one who told me this was an eye-witness to this 
terrible scene, and concluded his narrative by telling me that 
in the following June his wife’s brother, a Pawnee, was 
taken by the Sioux, and executed in exactly the same 
manner. (Schoolcraft) 
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The Lynx and the Hare 

A Fable from the Odjibwa-Algonquin 

A Lynx, nearly famished, met a Hare one day in the 
woods, in the winter season. But the Hare was up on a rock, 
where the Lynx could not reach her. The Lynx began to 
speak to her in a very kind manner, “Wabose, Wabose” 
(White), said he, “come here, my little white one, I wish 
to talk to you.” “Oh, no,” said the Hare, “I am afraid of 
you, and my mother told me never to go and talk to strang¬ 
ers.” “You are very pretty,” said the Lynx, “and a very 
obedient child to your parents, but you must know that I am 
a relative of yours; I wish to send some word to your lodge, 
so come down and see me.” The Hare was pleased to be 
called pretty, and when she heard that it was a relative, she 
jumped down from the place where where she stood, and 
immediately the Lynx pounced upon her, and tore her to 
pieces. , 


The introduction of the Saxon race into North America 
has had three distinct opponents. The life of each forms a 
distinct era. They were Powhatan, Metakom, and Pontiac. 
Each pursued the same method to accomplish his end, each 
was the indomitable foe of the race. Sassacus ought, per¬ 
haps, to be added to the number. Brant was a partisan, and 
fought for one branch against another. Tecumseh was 
rather a foe of the American type of the race than the race 
itself. The same may be said of lesser men such as Little 
Turtle, Buckanjaheela, Black Hawk. Uncas was also a par¬ 
tisan, and not a hater of the white race, and like Waub 
Ojeeg in the north, fought that one tribe might prevail over 
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another. If the Saxon race profited by this he could not 
help it. Tuscaloosa fought for his tribe’s supremacy; Osceola 
for revenge; Black Kettle, Koman Nose, Crazy Horse, and 
Rain-in-the-face, because they despised the whole white race; 
Sitting Bull because he hated the leaders of the whites; and 
Geronimo because he actually thought that he could defeat 
them, and after he was captured he was taken to Washington 
and many of the different cities and forts, to show him the 
folly of attacking a great nation. He returned utterly 
broken in spirit. 
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The White Stone Canoe 

The Finest Legend in All Indian Lore 

There was once a very beautiful young girl who died 
suddenly on the day she was to have been married to a 
handsome young man; he was also brave, but he was not 
proof against his loss. From the hour she was buried there 
was no more joy or peace for him. He went often to the 
spot where the women had buried her, and sat there musing, 
when it was thought by some of his friends he would have 
done better to try to amuse himself in the chase, or by divert¬ 
ing his thoughts in the war path. But war and hunting had 
both lost their charms for him. He pushed aside both his 
war club and his bow and arrows. 

He had heard the old people say there was a path that 
led to the land of souls, and he determined to follow it. He 
accordingly set out one morning, after having completed his 
preparations for the journey. At first he hardly knew which 
way to go. He was guided only by the tradition that he go 
south. For a while he could see no change in the face of the 
country. Forests, hills, and streams had the same looks 
which they wore in his native place. There was snow on the 
ground when he set out, and it seemed to be piled and 
matted on the thick trees and bushes. At length it began to 
diminish and finally disappeared. The forest put forth a 
more cheerful appearance, the leaves put forth their buds, 
and before he was aware of the completeness of the change 
he found himself surrounded by spring. He had left behind 
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him the land of snow and ice. The air became mild, the dark 
clouds of winter had rolled away from the sky, a pure field 
of blue was above him, and as he went he saw flowers beside 
his path, and he heard the songs of birds. By these signs he 
knew he was going the right way, for they agreed with the 
traditions of his tribe. At length he spied a path. It led him 
through a grove, then up a long and elevated ridge, on the 
top of which he came to a lodge. At the door stood an old 
man with white hair, and his eyes though deeply sunk had a 
fiery brilliancy. He had a long robe of skins thrown loosely 
over his shoulders, and a staff in his hands. 

The young Chippewa began to tell his story; but the 
venerable chief arrested him before he had proceeded to 
speak ten words. “I have expected you,” he said, “and have 
just risen to welcome you to my abode. She whom you seek 
passed here but a few days since, and being fatigued with 
her journey, rested herself here. Enter my lodge and be 
seated, and I will satisfy your inquiries, and give you direc¬ 
tion for your journey from this point.” Having done this, 
they both issued forth to the lodge door. 

“You see yonder gulf,” said he, “and the wide stretch¬ 
ing blue plains beyond. It is the land of souls. You stand 
upon its borders, and my lodge is the gate of entrance. But 
you cannot take your body along. Leave it here with your 
bow and arrows, your bundle, and your dog. You will find 
them safe on your return.” So saying he re-entered the 
lodge, and the freed traveller bounded forth, as though his 
feet had suddenly been endowed with the power of wings. 
But all things retained their natural colors and shades. The 
woods and streams and trees and lakes were only more bright 
and comely that any he had ever witnessed. Animals 
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bounded across his path with a freedom and confidence 
which seemed to tell him there was no bloodshed here. 
Birds of beautiful plumage inhabited the groves and sported 
in the waters. There was but one thing in which he saw an 
unusual effect. He noticed that his passage was not stopped 
by trees, or other objects. He appeared to walk directly 
through them. They were in fact but the souls or shadows 
of material trees. He became sensible that he was in the 
land of shadows. When he had travelled half a day’s jour¬ 
ney through a land which was continually becoming more 
attractive, he came to the banks of a broad lake, in the 
center of which was a beautiful island. He found a canoe 
of beautiful white stone, tied to the shore. He was now sure 
he had come the right path, for the old man had told him of 
this. There were also shining paddles. He immediately 
entered the canoe and took the paddles in his hands, when to 
his joy and surprise, on turning around, he saw the object 
of his search, in another canoe, exactly its counterpart in 
every way. She had exactly imitated his motions, and they 
were side by side. They at once pushed out from the shore 
and began to cross the lake. Its waves seemed to be rising 
and at a distance looked ready to swallow them up; but just 
as they entered the whitened edge of them, they seemed to 
melt away as if they had been but the image of waves. But 
no sooner was one wreath of foam passed than another, more 
threatening still, rose up. Thus they were in perpetual fear; 
and what added to it was the clearness of the water, through 
which they could see heaps of beings who had perished 
before, and whose bones lay strewn on the bottom of the 
lake. The Master of Life, however, decreed to let them pass, 
for the lives of neither of them had been bad. But they saw 
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many others struggling and sinking in the waves. Old men 
and young men, males and females of all ages and ranks 
were there; some passed and some sank. It was only the 
canoes of the little children that met no waves. At length 
every difficulty was gone as in a moment, and they both 
leaped out on the happy island. They felt that the very air 
was food; it strengthened and nourished them. They wan¬ 
dered over blissful fields where everything was formed to 
please the eye and the ear. There were no tempests; there 
was no ice, no chilly winds; no one shivered for want of 
warm clothes; no one suffered from hunger; no one mourned 
for the dead. They saw no graves, they heard of no wars. 
There was no hunting of animals, for the air itself was food. 
Gladly would the young warrior have remained there for¬ 
ever, but he was obliged to go back for his body. He did not 
see the Master of Life, but heard his voice in a soft breeze. 
'‘Go back,” said this voice, “to the land from whence you 
came; your time has not yet come. The duties for which I 
made you, and which you are to perform^ are not yet fin¬ 
ished. Return to your people and accomplish the duties of 
a good man. You will be the ruler of your tribe for many 
days. The rples you must observe will be told you by my 
messenger at the gate. When he surrenders back your body 
he will tell you what to do. Listen to him, and you shall 
rejoin the spirit which you must now leave behind. She is 
accepted, and will be ever here as young and as happy as 
she was when I called her from the land of snows.” When 
this voice ceased, the narrator awoke; it was all the fancy- 
work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter land of snows 
and hunger and tears. (“Tales of a Wigwam,” Schoolcraft.) 
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The Indians had no such thing as ‘‘meal time,” either 
breakfast, dinner, or supper, but ate when they were hungry 
(if they had anything to eat), and ate as long as it lasted. 
Either a feast or a famine all the time. Consequently 
stomach trouble, and rheumatism from sleeping on the damp 
ground were the common ailments. 

The remedy for rheumatism was hot water. What a 
grand place the Hot Springs were for this! and they trav¬ 
eled hundreds of miles to get to them. And the remedy for 
gastronomic woes was to go hungry again. 


When a squaw left the wigwam, a stick set across the 
flap told the passer by, “We are not at home”; and two 
sticks laid crosswise over the closed flap said, “This door is 
locked,” and it always remained locked until the owner’s 
return. 
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The Thirty Years’ War 
A8 toltl by Ho-Tshung-Rah, March 1st, 1827 
A Wyandot Legend 

Near the middle of the seventeenth century, a band of 
Indians composed of the Wyandot and Seneca tribes lived on 
the shores of Lake Ontario. 

Among them was a young Wyandot girl of a rare com¬ 
bination of moral attractions and extraordinary personal 
beauty, named Oon-yay-stee. She had many suitors who 
were all treated well, but none of them seemed to be given 
any preference. They at last all gave up in despair, and lest 
she should be won by a suitor of lower degree than them¬ 
selves, they all besought the aged war chief of their tribe to 
try for her hand himself, assuring him of their unqualified 
support should any emergency arise. 

After a few days’ courtship he was successful, provided 
he make a promise, but the nature of this promise Oon-yay- 
stee refused to make known until she have his promise as a 
warrior, a Chief, and an Indian, that he would fulfil it re¬ 
gardless of what it might be. He hesitated, but on consul¬ 
tation with the unsuccessful suitors, his henchmen, he fool¬ 
ishly consented, and after taking the oath that “neither 
peril of person, friendship, affection or religion,” he called 
upon himself the vengeance of Hau-men-dee-zhoo, and the 
persecution of Dairh-shoo-oo-roo-no, if he failed, neglected 
or refused to comply, she calmly told him to “bring her the 
scalp of a certain Seneca Chief. ’ ’ 
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The Wyandot saw too late what he had been led into. 
Beat a woman if you can. He begged, he coaxed, he pleaded. 
That was his best friend. What would they think of him. 
Many times they had eaten and hunted together and he lived 
only a few steps away. What would be the result. She told 
him to redeem his pledge, or forever be proclaimed a lying 
dog whose word was not worthy to be considered, and 
walked away. 

In less than an hour he had blackened his face, rushed 
into the Seneca village, tomahawked and scalped his friend, 
and rushed out of the lodge shoutihg the scalp-whoop. In 
the darlcness of the night he could not be distinguished; he 
was challenged by a Seneca, to whom he gave his name, 
purpose, and his defiance, and continued his flight. But 
before he reached his lodge the long mournful scalp-whoop 
of the Senecas was heard in the Wyandot village, and this 
Chief was among the first ones slain. The battle raged for 
three days, and resulted in the flight of the Wyandots, the 
annihilation of their village, and the tomahawking of their 
women and children. 

The miserable author of this bloody tragedy, herself 
perished in this slaughter. 

This war of extermination lasted for more than thirty 
years, and was terminated by three battles which occurred on 
the same day, two of them on Lake Michigan and one on 
Lake Erie. These are said to be the only battles ever men¬ 
tioned in Indian tradition as having occurred on the water, 
and from their merciless and savage nature ended this long 
and bloody war. A large war party of Wyandots encamped 
on the shores of Lake Erie, near the mouth of the Niagara 
river, was attacked by a party of Senecas; they all took to 
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the water in their canoes, where the battle raged with bitter 
fury for several hours, their canoes fast filling with blood, 
water, and mangled bodies. The Senecas retired to the 
shore where they were pursued and nearly exterminated by 
the Wyandots. One boy was taken prisoner and adopted by 
the Wyandots, and lived many years to tell of this battle on 
the water. Two W^mndots now living (1827) claim to have 
seen him when very old. Thus ended the 30 years’ war 
which scattered and nearly exterminated the two tribes. 

The Eight Great Nations 

I. THE ALGONQUINS 

They inhabited the territory now comprising the six 
New England states, the eastern part of New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina as far south as Cape Pear, a large part of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and nearly all of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. This nation was sub¬ 
divided into the following tribes: The Knistenaux, Ottawas, 
Chippewas, Sacs, Foxes, Menominees, Miamis, Piankeshaws, 
Potawotamies, Kickapoos, Illinois, Shawnees, Powhatans, 
Corees, Nanticokes, Lenni-Lenapes or Delawares, Mohegans, 
Narragansetts, Pequods, and Abenakis. 

11. THE IROQUOIS 

They occupied almost all that part of Canada south of 
Ottawa and between Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, the 
greater part of New York, and the country lying along the 
south shore of Lake Erie now included in the states of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. This territory, as will be seen, was 
entirely surrounded by the domain of their powerful and 
bitter enemies, the Algonquins. The nation was subdivided 
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into the following tribes: The Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks. These were afterwards called 
by the English the “Five Nations.” In 1722 they admitted 
the Tuscarawas into their confederation, and were after¬ 
wards called the “Six Nations.” The nation called itself 
collectively, the Konoskioni or “Cabin Builders.” The 
Algonquins called them Mingoes; the French, Iroquois, and 
the English, Mohawks or Mingoes. 

in. THE CATAWBA3 

They dwelt along the banks of the Yadkin and Catawba 
rivers, near the line which now separates the states of North 
and South Carolina. ^ 

IV. THECHEROKEES 

Their lands were bounded on the east by the Broad river 
of the Carolinas, including all of northern Georgia. 

V. THEUCHEES 

They dwelt south of the Cherokees, along the Savannah 
and Oconee and the head waters of the Ogeeche and Chatta¬ 
hoochee. They spoke a harsh and singular language, and 
were believed to have been the remnant of a once powerful 
nation. 

VI. THE MOBILIAN NATION 

They inhabited all of Georgia and South Carolina not 
mentioned in the above statements, a part of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and all of Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
Their territory was next in extent to that of the Algonquins, 
and extended along the Gulf of Mexico from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Mississippi river. The nation was divided into 
three great confederations: The Creeks or Muscogees, the 
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Choctaws, and the Chicasaws, and were divided into a 
number of smaller tribes, the principal of which were the 
Seminoles, and the Yemassees, who were members of the 
Creek confederation. 

VII. THE NATCHEZ 

They dwelt in a small territory east of the Mississippi 
and along the Pearl river. They were surrounded on all 
sides by the tribes of the Mobilian, yet remained until their 
extinction a separate nation, speaking a distinct language 
peculiar to themselves, and worshipping the sun as their God. 
They are believed to have been the most civilized tribe of 
North America. 

VIII. THE DACOTAHS, or SIOUX 

Their territory was bounded on the north by Lake Win¬ 
nipeg, on the south by the Arkansas river, and on the west 
by the Eocky mountains. The nation was divided into the 
following branches: The Winnebagoes, living between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi; the Assinaboins, living in the 
extreme north; the Southern Sioux, living between the 
Arkansas and the Platte rivers, and the Mintarees, Mandans 
and the Crows, living west of the Assinaboins. 

The great plains, the Rocky mountains, and the Pacific 
coast were held by the powerful tribes of the Pawnees, 
Comanches, Apaches, Utahs, Blackfeet, Snakes, Nez-Perces, 
Flatheads, and California Indians. 

Each tribe was divided into classes or clans, which was 
distinguished by a mark tattooed on the breast. This mark 
was called the totem, and was generally a representation of 
some animal or a bird, and the spirit of this bird or animal 
was supposed to protect the individual or tribe. Each of these 
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nations had a Head Chief; each tribe several chiefs of differ¬ 
ent rank and order; over each band, a chief or sachem, who 
was generally a man but sometimes a woman. These primeval 
people had no written laws, but their oral laws were far 
stronger than ours. Crime, theft, lying, adultery and venereal 
diseases was almost unknown among them, until the arrival of 
the Pale-face and the white trader, of whom some were the 
vilest of created beings. 

Among some of the tribes, a liar was publicly proclaimed 
as such in the council, and was then ever afterwards in dis¬ 
grace. 

A thief if the offense were small, was sometimes, allowed 
to restore to the injured party, tenfold, and then go free; if 
the offense were great or repeated he was branded as such with 
a fire brand, and thus compelled to wear this mark the re¬ 
mainder of his life. 

An advlterer, when taken in the act, was paraded before 
the whole tribe, publicly proclaimed as such, then escorted to 
the boundary of the camp grounds with great noise and cere¬ 
mony, and there dismissed with this injunction: DonH come 
hack. Thus he was compelled to wander a renegade without 
home, friends, or people, truly worse than death, for the other 
tribes would all join in the punishment; he could not stay with 
any of them. The woman had her choice of having her nose 
struck off close to her face, or having an arrow driven through 
her body. 

These laws and punishments of course were varied to suit 
the different tribes and localities, the same as the state laws 
of the white man. 

It is curious to note that these people have no legend or 
tradition whatever of any inhabitants of this land before they 
came, although the Mound Builders have left some remarkable 
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specimens of their skill, — as the artificial mounds along the 
Mississippi river, some of them sixteen miles in length, and 
evidently made with human hands alone. No evidence of 
domestic animals were seen. Their circles, squares, and octa¬ 
gons, are of perfect mechanical proportions, and enormous size. 
And the copper mines of the Lake Superior region, the one 
containing an enormous piece of copper weighing nearly six 
tons, thirty feet below the surface, and resting on a scaffold 
of partly petrified trees, and the stone and copper implements 
of the workmen lying about as they were laid dovui centuries 
before, and no Legends concerning these. 
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Wasbashas 


or The Tribe That Grew Out of a Shell 
An Osage Legend 

There was a snail living on the banks of the Missouri 
river, where he lived in plenty and wanted nothing. But at 
length the waters began to rise and overflow its banks, and 
though he clung to the log, the flood carried them both away; 
they floated along for many days. When the waters fell the 
poor snail found himself in the mud and slime on the banks. 
The heat of the sun came out so strong that he soon found him¬ 
self fixed in the slime and could not stir. He was hungry and 
oppressed with the heat and drouth, and gave up to die. But 
all at once he felt a renewed vigor, his shell burst open and 
he began to rise. His head gradually rose above the ground, 
he felt his lower extremities assuming the form of feet and 
legs. Arms extending from his sides; he felt their extremities 
divided into fingers. In short, he rose under the influence of 
one day’s sun into a tall and fine looking man. But he was 
dull and stupid at first, his understanding came slowly. But 
when he came to the full knowledge of a man he resolved to 
return to his native land. He was naked, and the first want 
he felt was hunger. He saw beasts and birds as he walked 
along, but he knew not how to kill them. He wished himself 
again a snail, for in that form he knew how to obtain his food. 
At length he became so weak by walking and fasting that he 
laid himself down on a grassy bank to die. Soon he heard a 
voice calling him by name. “Was-bas-has,” said the voice. 
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He looked up and saw the Great Spirit sitting on a white horse. 
His eyes glistened like stars. The hair of his head shone like 
the sun. Was-has-has could not hear to look at him, — he 
trembled from head to foot. Again the voice spoke to him, in 
a mild tone, “Was-bas-has, why do you look terrified?” He 
replied, “I tremble because I stand before Him who raised 
me from the ground. I am faint and hungry. I have eaten 
nothing since the floods left me — a little shell — upon the 
shore.” 

The Great Spirit then lifted up his hands, displaying a 
bow and arrows, and told him to look. At a distance sat a 
bird on a tree; he put an arrow to the string, and pulling it 
with force brought down the beautiful object. At this moment 
a deer came in sight; he slew it in like manner. Said the 
Great Spirit: ‘‘These are your food, and these are your arms,” 
handing him the bow and arrows. He then showed him how 
to remove the skin of the deer and prepare it for a garment. 
Said he, “You are naked and must be clothed; it is now warm 
but the skies will change, and bring snow and cold winds.” 
Having said this he imparted the gift of fire, and instructed 
him how to roast the flesh. He then placed a coUar of wam¬ 
pum around his neck. “This,” said he, “is your authority 
over all beasts.” Having done this, both horse and rider rose 
up and vanished in the air. 

Was-bas-has refreshed himself, and now prepared to start 
on his way to his native land. He seated himself on the banks of 
a river to meditate on what had happened, when a large beaver 
rose up ftom the water and said, “Who art thou that comest 
here to disturb my ancient reign ? ” “ I am a man, ’ ^ he replied, 
“and once I was a shell, a creeping shell; but who art thou?” 
“I am king of the nation of beavers,” he answered, “I lead 
my people up and down this stream; we are a busy people, and 
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the river is my dominion.” “I must divide it with you,” re¬ 
torted Was-bas-has. “The Great Spirit has placed me at the 
head of beasts, birds, fishes, and fowls, and has provided me 
with the power to maintain my rights.” Here he held up the 
bow and arrows, and displayed the collar of shells around his 
neck. “Come, come,” said the beaver, modifying his tone, “I 
perceive we are brothers — walk with me to my lodge and 
refresh yourself after your journey,” and so saying led the 
way. 

The Snail-Man willingly accepted this invitation; and had 
no cause to regret his confidence. They soon entered a fine 
large village, and his host led him to the chief’s lodge. It 
was a well built room of a cone shape, and the floor nicely 
covered with mats. As soon as they were seated, the beaver 
directed his wdfe and daughter to prepare food for their 
guest. While this was getting ready, the beaver chief thought 
he would improve this opportunity by making a fast friend 
of so superior a being, whom he saw at the same time to be but 
a novice. He showed him the method they had of cutting 
down trees with their teeth, and felling them across a stream 
so as to dam up the water, and he described their methods of 
finishing their dams with leaves and clay. He also instructed 
him in their way of erecting lodges, and with other wise and 
seasonable conversation beguiled the time. His wife and 
daughter now entered, bringing in vessels of fresh peeled 
poplar, willow, and sassafras, as well as alder bark, which is 
the choicest food known to them. Of these Was-bas-has simply 
tasted while his entertainers devoured with pleasure. He was 
pleased with the modest looks and deportment of the chief’s 
daughter, and her cleanly and neat attire, as well as her 
assiduous attentions to the commands of her father. This 
was ripened into esteem by the (next) visit he made her. A 
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mutual attachment followed. A union was proposed to the 
father, who gladly consented. A great feast was prepared, to 
which all the beavers, and all the other animals on good term.s 
with the beavers were invited. 

The Snail-Man and the Beaver-Maid were thus united, 
and this union is the origin of the Osages. So it is said by 
the old people. 
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Shingebiss 

A Tale of the Odjibwa-Algonquins 

There was once a Shingebiss (duck) living alone in a 
solitary lodge on the shores of a deep bay (of a lake) in the 
coldest weather. The ice had formed on the water, and he 
had four logs of wood to keep fire. Each of these however 
would last one month, and as there was only four months 
of cold weather, they would last him until spring. 

Shingebiss was hardy and fearless, and eared for no 
one. He would go out during the coldest weather and seek 
for places where flags and rushes grew up through the ice. 
He would pluck them up with his bill, and would dive 
through the openings in search of fish. In this way he 
found plenty of food while others were starving, and he went 
home dail3" to his lodge dragging after him strings of fish 
on the ice. 

Kabebonicca (the North Wind) saw him and was not a 
little piqued at his perseverance and good luck in spite of 
the severest blasts of wind he could send against him from 
the northwest. Said he, ‘ ‘ This is a wonderful man; he does 
not mind the cold, and seems as happy as if this was the 
month of June. I will try whether he can be mastered.” 
He poured forth tenfold colder blasts and drifts of snow, 
so that it was next to impossible to live out doors. Still the 
fire of Shingebiss did not go out. He wore but a single 
strip of leather around his body, and he was seen in the 
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worst weather searching the shore for rushes and carrying 
home strings of fish. 

‘G shall go and visit him,” said Kabehonicca, one day 
as he saw him dragging along a string of fish. And accord¬ 
ingly he set out: that very night he visited the door of his 
lodge. In the meantime, Shingehiss had cooked his fish, 
eaten his meal, and was lying partly on his side before the 
fire singing his songs. After Kabehonicca had come to the 
door and stood listening there, he sang as follows: 

“Ka-Be-Bon-Occa, Neej-In-In-Ee-We-Ya, Ka-Be-Bon-Oc- 
Ca, Neej'-In-In-Ee-We-Ya.” 

Literally he sings, “Spirit of the North West, you are 
but my fellow man.” 

Note, the words are few and simple as is customary in 
the Indian tongue. But freely and actually translated into 
English rhyme they read: 

SONG OF SHINGEBISS 

Windy god, I know your plan, 

You are but my fellow man. 

Blow you may your coldest breeze, 

Shingebiss you cannot freeze. 

Sweep the strongest wind you can, 

Shingebiss is still your man. 

Heigh! for life, and ho! for bliss. 

Who so free as Shingebiss. 

The hunter knew that Kabehonicca was at the door, for 
he felt his cold and strong breath; but he kept on singing 
his songs and affected utter indifference. At length Kabe- 
bonicca entered, and took his seat on the opposite side of the 
lodge. But Shingebiss did not regard or notice him. He got 
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up. as if nobody was present, and taking bis poker pushed 
the log, which made his fire burn brighter, repeating as he 
sat down: “You are but my fellow man.” 

Very soon the tears began to flow down Kabebonicca’s 
cheeks (i. e., the ice began to melt); they increased so fast 
that presently he said to himself, “I cannot stand this, I 
must go out.” He did so and left Shingebiss to his songs; 
but resolved to freeze up all the flag orifices, and make the 
ice so thick that he could get no more fish. At last Kabe- 
bonicca was compelled to give up the contest, for Shingebiss 
by his great diligence found means to pull up new roots 
and dive under for fish. “He must be aided by some 
Monedo,” said Kabebonicca; “I can neither freeze or starve 
him. He is a very singular being—I will let him alone.” 
(It was spring again.) 

The Boy Who Caught the Sun 

or The Kug-E-Beeng-Wa-Kwa (Dormouse) 

At the time when the animals reigned over the earth 
they had killed all the people but a girl and her little 
brother, and these two were living in fear and seclusion. 
The boy was a perfect pygmy who never grew larger than a 
very small infant; but the girl increased with her years so 
that the labor of providing for them fell wholly upon her. 
She went out daily to get wood for their lodge-fire, and took 
her little brother along so that no accident might happen to 
him. She made him a bow and arrows, and said to him one 
day, “I will leave you behind where I have been chopping— 
you must hide yourself and you will see the Gitschee-gitschee- 
gaun, ai see-ug (snow birds) come and pick the worms out 
of the wood (for it was winter). Shoot one of them and 
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bring it home.” He hid as directed, and tried his best to 
kill a bird, but failed. At his sister's request he tried it 
again the next day, and near nightfall she heard his little 
footsteps on the snow, and he came in, in great glee, and 
threw down the first bird he had ever killed. “My sister,” 
said he, “I wish you would skin it and stretch the skin, and 
when I have killed more, I will have a coat made of them.” 
“But what shall we do with the body?” said she, for as yet 
men had not begun to eat meat, but vegetables only. “Cut 
it in two,” he said, “and season our pottage with one-half 
of it at a time.” She did so. The boy who was so very 
small, continued until he had killed ten birds; out of the 
skins of these his sister made him a coat. 

“Sister,” said he one day, “are we all alone in the 
world? Is there no one else living?” She told him those 
they feared, and those who had killed all his relatives lived 
in a certain place, and that he must by no means go in that 
direction. But this only served to arouse his curiosity, and 
excite his ambition, and he soon after took his bow and 
arrows and went in that direction. 

After walking a long time and seeing nothing he became 
tired, and lay down on a knoll, where the sun had melted 
the snow away. He soon fell fast asleep, and while sleeping 
the sun beat down so hot upon him that it singed and drew 
up his bird-skin coat, so that when he awoke he felt as 
though he were bound in, and could not stretch himself. 
He looked and saw the damage done to his coat. He flew 
into a passion at the sun and vowed vengeance upon it, 
saying, “Do not think yourself too high up, I shall have 
revenge on you yet.” 
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On coining home he related his disaster to his sister, and 
lamented bitterly the spoiling of his coat. He would not eat. 
He lay down as one that fasts, and would not stir or change 
his position for ten days, though she tried her best to arouse 
him. At the end of the ten days, he turned over and lay ten 
more days on the other side."" When he got up he told his 
sister to make him a snare, for he meant to catch the sun. 
She said she had nothing, but finally recollected a small piece 
of dried deer’s sinew which her father had left; this she 
soon made into a noose. But the moment she showed this 
to him he said this would not do, and bade her get something 
else. She had nothing—nothing at all. At last she thought 
of her hair, and pulling some of it out she made a string. 
But he said it would not answer, and bade her, pettishly and 
with authority, make him a noose. She told him there was 
nothing to make it of—and went out of the lodge. She said 
to herself, when she had gone without the lodge, and was 
alone, “neow obewy indapin.”^ This she did, and twisting 
them into a tiny cord she went and handed- them to her 
brother. The moment he saw this curious braid he was 
delighted and said, “This is just the thing,” and immedi¬ 
ately putting it to his mouth he began to pull it through his 
lips, and as fast as he drew, it turned into a red metal cord 
which he wound around his body and shoulders until he had a 
large quantity. He then prepared himself and set out, a 
little after midnight, so that he might catch the sun before 
it rose. He fixed his snare on a spot just where the sun 
would strike the land as it rose above the earth’s disc; and 
sure enough he caught the sun, so that it was held fast in 
the cord and could not rise. 

1 See Ezekiel, iv. 4-6. 

® Make this one acceptable. 
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The animals who ruled the earth were put in a great 
commotion. They had no light. They called a council to 
debate the matter, and to appoint some one to go and cut the 
cord; for this was a very hazardous undertaking, as the rays 
of the sun would bum whoever came so near it. 

At last the dormouse undertook it, for at that time the 
dormouse was the largest animal in the world. When it stood 
up it looked like a mountain. When it came to the place 
where the sun was snared, its back began to smoke and to 
burn with the great heat, and the top of its body was reduced 
to great heaps of ashes. It succeeded, however, in cutting the 
cord with its teeth, and freeing the sun, but it was reduced to 
a very small size, and has remained so ever since. Indians 
call it the Kug-e-been, gwa-kwa. The white men. Dormouse. 

The Worship of the Sun 

An Ottawa Tradition 

A long time ago, there lived an aged Odjibwa and his wife 
on the shores of Lake Huron. They had an only son, a very 
beautiful boy, named 0-na-wut-a-qut-o (he that catches the 
clouds). His family were of the totem of the Beaver. The 
parents were very proud of him, and thought to make of him 
a celebrated man, but when he reached the proper age he 
would not submit to the We-koon-de-win (fast). When this 
time came they gave him charcoal instead of his breakfast, 
but he would not blacken his face. When they denied him 
food, he would seek and find birds’ eggs, or pick up heads of 
fish that had been cast away along the shore and broil them. 
One day they took away violently the food he had prepared, 
and gave him coals instead. This brought him to a decision. 
He took the coals and blackened his face and went out of the 
lodge. He did not return, but slept outside, and that night 
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lie had a dream. He dreamed that he saw a very beautiful 
lady come down from the clouds and stand by his side. ‘ ‘ 0-na- 
wut-a-qut-o/' she said, ‘‘I am come for you — step in my 
tracks.’’ The young man did so and soon felt himself 
ascending above the treetops. He followed her through an 
opening in the sky and found himself on a very beautiful 
plain. 

He followed her into a beautiful lodge; it was large and 
divided into two parts. On one end he saw bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, and various warlike implements, tipped with 
silver. On the other end were things belonging exclusively to 
ladies. This was the home of the fair guide, and he saw that 
she had on the frame a broad belt of many colors that she was 
weaving. She said to him: “My brother is coming and I must 
hide you. ’ ’ Putting him in one corner, she covered him with 
the belt. Presently the brother came in very richly dressed, 
and shining as if he had points of silver all over him. He 
took down from the wall a splendid pipe together with his 
sack of a-pa-ko-ze-gun (smoking mixture). When he had 
finished smoking he laid his pipe aside, and said to his sister; 

“Nemissa” (my older sister), “when will you quit these 
practices? Do you forget that the Greatest of Spirits has 
commanded that you should not take away the children from 
below ? Perhaps you think that you have concealed 0-na-wut- 
a-qut-o, but do I not know of his coming? If you would not 
offend me, send him back immediately.” But she would not 
send him back, so he spoke to the lad. “Come out of your 
concealment,” said he, “and walk about and amuse yourself. 
You will grow hungry if you remain there.” He then pre¬ 
sented him with a bow and arrows, and a pipe of red stone 
richly ornamented, and by this ceremony the lady and he were 
married. 

0-na-wut-a-qut-o found everything exceedingly fair and 
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beautiful, around him, but he found no inhabitants except her 
brother. There were flowers on the plains; there were bright 
and sparkling streams. There were green valleys and pleasant 
trees. There were gay birds and beautiful animals, but they 
were not such as he was accustomed to see. There was also 
day and night as on earth, but he observed that the brother 
every morning regularly left the lodge, and remained absent 
all day; and every evening the sister departed, though it was 
commonly for but a part of the night. His curiosity was 
aroused to solve the mystery. He obtained the brother’s con¬ 
sent to accompany him on one of his daily journeys. They 
travelled over a smooth plain without boundaries until 0-na- 
wut-a-qut-o felt the gnawings of appetite, and asked his 
companion if there was no game. “Patience, my brother,” 
said he, ‘ ‘ we shall soon reach a spot where I eat my dinner, and 
then you shall see how I am provided. ’ ’ After walking a long 
time they came to a place that was spread over with fine mats; 
here they sat down to refresh themselves. There was at this 
place a hole through the sky, and 0-na-wut-a-qut-o, at the 
bidding of his companion looked down upon the earth. He 
saw below great lakes and villages of Indians. At one place he 
saw a war party stealing upon the camp of their enemies. In 
another he saw feasting and dancing. On a green plain he 
saw young men playing ball, along a stream women were 
employed in gathering a-puek-wa (reeds) for mats. 

“Do you see,” said the brother, “that group of children 
playing beside that lodge ? Observe that beautiful and active 
boy,” said he, at the same time darting something at him 
from his hand. The child immediately fell, and was carried 
into the lodge. 

They looked again, and saw the people gathering about 
the lodge. They heard the she-she-gwan (incantations) of 
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the meta (juggler) and the song he sung, asking that the 
child’s life might be spared. To this request the companion of 
0-na-wut-a-qut-o made answer — ‘ ‘ Send me up the sacrifice 
of a white dog. Immediately a feast was ordered by the 
parents of the child, the white dog was killed, his carcass was 
roasted, and all the wise men and medicine men of the village 
assembled to witness the ceremony. ‘' There are many below, ’ ’ 
continued the brother, ‘ ‘ who are great in medical skill, as you 
call it, but it is only because their ears are open, and they 
listen to what I say that they are able to succeed. When I 
have struck one with sickness, they direct the people to look 
to me: and when they send me the offering I ask, I remove 
my hand from off them and they are well. ’ ’ After he had said 
this they saw the sacrifice parcelled off in dishes for those 
who were at the feast. The master of the feast then said, 
'‘We send this to thee, Great Manito,” and immediately the 
roasted animal came up: and thus their dinner was supplied, 
and after they had eaten they returned to the lodge another 
way. 

After a time 0-na-wut-a-qut-o became weary of this life 
and asked leave of his wife to return to earth again. At first 
she refused, but at last consented. ‘ ‘ As you are better pleased 
with the cares and ills of earth than here, ’ ’ she said, ‘' I will 
conduct you to the place from whence you came. But remem¬ 
ber, I am still your wife; and I hold you by a cord in my 
hand wherever you go: so beware how you take another wife 
on the earth, or you will feel the weight of my displeasure.” 

As she said this her eyes sparkled, she raised herself 
slightly on her toes — and he awoke. He was lying on the 
ground in the very spot where he lay down to fast, and his 
mother said he had been gone a year. The change was so 


^ See story of Canine Sacrifices, page 50. 
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great that he could hardly become accustomed to the place 
again. But at last he gave up his adventure in the sky as a 
dream and married a young and beautiful maiden of his own 
tribe; but inside of four days she was a corpse. Even this 
fearful admonition was lost upon him, and he repeated the 
offense by a second marriage. Soon afterwards he went out¬ 
side his lodge one night, but never returned. And it is be¬ 
lieved to this day that his wife has recalled him to the region 
of the clouds where he still dwells, and walks on the daily 
rounds which he before witnessed. 
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Moowis 

or The Man Made Up of Rags and Dirt 
A Legend of the Odjibivas 

In a large village there lived a noted belle, or Ma-mon- 
da-go-kwa, who was the admiration of all the yonng hunters 
and warriors. She was particularly admired by a young 
man who from his good figure and the care he took in his 
dress, was called the Beau-Man, or Ma-mon-da-gin-in-e. 

This man said to a friend and companion, one day, 
“Come, let us go a-eourting her who is so handsome; per¬ 
haps she will take a fancy to one of us. ’ ’ But she would have 
no speech with either of them, and after their repeated 
efforts, to show her supreme contempt, she put her thumb 
and three fingers together, and gracefully raising her hand 
before them, she deliberately opened them in their faces. This 
is the “limit,’' as the white man would say, and this being 
a very sensitive man, besides this being done in the presence 
of others, he was completely crushed. 

He became moody and despondent, and at last took to 
his bed, and lay for days,' neither eating or speaking, and no 
persuasion could make him arise. So when the family took 
down the lodge to move he still kept his bed, and they were 
obliged to remove the lodge from over his head and leave 
him lying on his couch of skins, for this was only a winter 
hunting camp and as the season for the hunt was over, they 
all moved of one accord to their summer camp. Soon all 
were gone, and he was left alone. The last to leave him was 
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the friend and cousin, who was with him at the time of his 
rejection. But even his voice was of no avail, and when his 
footsteps died away on the snow, the solitude of the forest 
was all about him. 

As soon as all were gone and he could no longer hear 
the slightest sound of the departing camp, the Beau-Man 
arose. It is to be understood that this young man was 
guided by a powerful guardian spirit or personal, Moneto, 
and he resolved to make the utmost use of it to punish that 
girl, for she was noted in the tribe for her coquetry, and 
had treated others of her equal in the same way as she had 
treated him. His revenge was this: He walked all over the 
deserted camp, and picked up all the bits of soiled cloth, bits 
of finery, east off clothing and ornaments that had been 
either left or lost. These he carefully gathered together in 
one place. These he fashioned into a coat and leggins, which 
he trimmed with beads and decorated after the best fashion 
of his tribe. He then fashioned a pair of moccasins, and 
ornamented them with beads; also a boy and arrows and a 
frontlet of feathers for the head. Having done this, he 
picked up bones of animals, pieces of skin, dried meat, and 
even dirt. These he pressed into the clothing and fashioned 
them into the form of a tall and well-formed man. He 
cemented this all together with the snow, and in its hand 
he put the bow and arrows, and on its head, the frontlet of 
feathers. Having finished this he brought it to life, and it 
looked like the other Indians. Such was the origin of “Moo- 
wis” or “The Dirt and Rag Man.” 

“Follow me,” said the Beau-Man, “and I will direct you 
how 3 ^ou shall act. ’ ’ He was indeed a very fine looking man, 
and as they entered the new encampment, the many colors 
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of his clothes and the profusion of his ornaments, as well as 
his fine manly step, drew aU eyes to him, and he was re¬ 
ceived by all, both old and young, with marked attention. 
The Chief invited the visitor to his lodge, and feasted him on 
moose’s lip and the finest venison. 

But in all the village, no one was better pleased with 
the stranger than Ma-mon-da-go-kwa. She fell in love with 
him at first sight, and he was an invited guest at the lodge of 
her mother, on the very first night of his arrival. The Beau- 
Man went with him, for it was under his patronage that he 
was introduced. And to tell the truth he still loved the 
maiden and hoped that by exerting all his necromantic 
powers on her she might alter her opinion and look with 
favor upon him still; but to his sorrow no such change oc¬ 
curred. Moowis was the chief attraction for all eyes, and 
all were trying to entertain him at once. He was given the 
seat of honor near, but he could not endure, the heat, and 
contrived to set a boy between himself and the fire, and by 
one excuse after another he succeeded in gaining a place in 
the rear of the lodge; thus they all the more admired him 
for his ability to stand the cold, which indeed he must endure 
or he would have been dissolved by the heat, and they would 
have seen his true nature. 

The visit proved a decided success. Moowis completely 
triumphed, and the Beau-Man retired; but before he went 
he saw Moowis cross the lodge and take the coveted ahinos or 
bridegroom’s seat, and thus was the simple marriage cere¬ 
mony of the Red Man performed. The dart which Ma-mon- 
da-go-kwa had so delighted to give, she herself was at last 
fated to feel. She had married an image. The feasting and 
merriment continued until morning. As day began to break 
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the stranger arose, adjusted his warrior plumes, and taking 
up his forest weapons to depart, “I must go,” said he, “for 
I have important business to do, and there are many hills and 
streams between me and the end of my journey.” “I will 
go with you,” she said. “It is too far,” he answered, “and 
you are not able to encounter the perils of the way.” “It is 
not so far but I can go, ’ ’ she said, ‘ ‘ and there are na dangers 
that I will not share with you.” 

Moowis returned to the lodge of his master and told him 
what had occurred. Pity for a moment seized the rejected 
youth, that she should have thrown herself away on an 
image and a shadow, when she might have been the mistress 
of the finest lodge in the band. “But it is her own fault,” 
said he, “she has turned a deaf ear to the counsel of all of 
us: now she must accept her fate.” 

That same morning the Image-man set forth, and his 
wife followed him at a distance as was the custom of her 
people. The way was rough, and she could not keep up 
with him though she tried hard and long. Moowis had been 
long out of sight when the sun rose, and began to dissolve 
his body of snow. He began to melt away and fall in pieces. 
As she followed him piece after piece of his clothing were 
found in the path. First she found his mittens, then his 
moccasins and leggins, next his coat, and other garments. 
As the heat unbound them, they returned to their former 
filthy condition. The way led over rocks, across windfalls 
and marshes, in every direction. Kags, bones, leather, beads, 
feathers, and soiled ribbons she found, but never a sight of 
Moowis. Soon the snow melted and she completely lost his 
track. So when night came on, seeing that she was lost and 
in perfect despair, she sat down and cried: “Moowis, 
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Moowis, Nin ge won e win ig, ne won e win ig’’ (i. e., Moowis, 
Moowis, you have led me astray, you are leading me astray). 

Sometimes the village maids sing this chant now, which 
reduced to an irregular meter, reads: 

Moowis, Moowis, forest rover, 

Where art thou? 

Ah, my bravest, gayest lover, 

Guide me now. 

Moowis, Moowis, ah, believe me, 

List my moan; 

Do not, do not, brave heart, leave me 
All alone. 

Moowis, Moowis, footprints vanished. 

Whither wend I, 

Fated, lost, detested, banished. 

Must I die. 

Moowis, Moowis, whither goest. 

Eye-bright lover. 

Ah, thou ravenous bird that knowest, 

I see you hover, 

Circling, circling, as I wander. 

But to spy 

Where I fall and then to batten 
On my breast. 

NOTE: Moowis, means “excrement”—the vilest term possible to say, 

MOBAL: How many girls do like this poor Ma-mon-da-go-kwa. 
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The Northern Lights 

(Aurora Borealis) 

An Odjibwa Tale 

A little orphan boy who had no one to care for him was 
once living with his nncle who treated him very badly, making 
him do hard things and giving him little to eat, so that the 
boy pined away and never grew much and became through 
hard usage very thin and light. At last the uncle felt ashamed 
of this treatment, and determined to make amends by fatten¬ 
ing him up; but his real object was to kill him by over feeding. 
He told his wife to let him have plenty of bears ’ meat, and of 
the fat, which is thought to be the best of the bear. They 
were both very assiduous in cramming him, and one day came 
near choking him by forcing the fat down his throat. The 
boy fled from the lodge and escaped. He knew not where to 
go but wandered about all day, and at night for fear of wild 
beasts he climbed up into a tree and fell asleep, and had an 
Apoway or ominous dream. 

A person appeared to him from the sky, and said, “My 
poor lad, I pity you the hard usage you have had from your 
uncle, this has led me to visit you; follow me', and step in my 
tracks.^’ Immediately his sleep left him, and he rose up and 
followed his guide, mounting up, up, into the air until he 
reached the sky. Here twelve arrows were put into his hands, 
and he was told there were many Manitos in the northern sky, 
against whom he must go to war to waylay and to shoot them. 
Accordingly he went to that part of the sky, and at long inter¬ 
vals he shot an arrow until he had expended eleven in a vain 
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attempt to kill the Manitos. At the flight of each arrow there 
was a long solitary streak of lightning in the sky, then all was 
clear again, not a cloud to be seen. 

The twelfth arrow he held a long time in his hands, watch¬ 
ing on every side to see the Manitos he was after. But these 
Manitos were very cunning and could change their form in a 
moment. All they feared was this boy’s arrows, for they were 
magic arrows, given him by a good spirit, and had the power 
to kill them if aimed aright. At length the boy drew up his 
last arrow and taking his best aim, let it fly as he supposed 
right into the heart of the chief of the Manitos. But before the 
arrow reached him he changed himself into a rock. Into this 
rock the arrow sank deep and stuck fast. 

‘'Now your gifts are all expended,” said the enraged 
Manito, “ and I will make an example of your audacity and 
pride of heart, for lifting your bow against me.” — And so 
saying he turned the boy into the Nazhik-a-wa-wa-sun, or Lone 
Lightning, which may be seen in the northern sky to this day. 

An Icy Sweat Bath 

While travelling in Oregon some twenty years ago, the 
author of these pages was shown a cave, fashioned from the 
side of a hill, and walled up, and the roof arched over with 
rough stone. A small opening was left in the rear of the roof, 
for the smoke to escape. 

It was said that the Puyallop Indians living there, used in 
times past to heat this cave with fire: then when the cave had 
cooled sufficiently so that they could endure it, they went in 
there as many of them as could and stayed until they were 
overheated and sweating from every pore of their super-heated 
skin; then they would run and jump immediately into the icy 
waters of the Columbia river, on the banks of which this cave 
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stood. This was done in the spring time to toughen them 
for the chase or battle. 

The Discovery of Maiize 

An Ottawa Tale 

At the time that the Ottawas inhabited the Manitoline 
islands (in Lake Huron), there was living among them a fam¬ 
ous magician named Masswaweinini, or the living statue. Now 
when the Ottawa tribe was driven off this chain of islands by 
the Iroquois, they wept over in the Lake Superior region to a 
lake called Lac. Coutrielle, or the lake of the ‘ ‘ Cut-ears, ’ ’ which 
is their nom de guerre, for this tribe. But Masswaweinini was 
left behind on those islands so rich in spirits and legends, to 
act as a sentinel for his countrymen and guard against sur¬ 
prises. 

One day he rose very early and started on a hunting ex¬ 
cursion. At length he came to the borders of a large plain, 
and started at once to cross it. He soon met a very small man 
who advanced to meet him; he wore a red feather on his cap, 
and accosted Masswaweinini by name and said gaily, 
“Where are you going?” He then took out his smoking 
apparatus. and asked him to smoke. While thus engaged the 
stranger asked, “Pray wherein does your great strength lie?” 
“My strength,” answered Masswaweinini, “is like that given 
to the human race and no more.” “We must wrestle,” said 
the man of the red feather, “and if you should make me fall, 
you must say, ‘I have throvm you, Wa-ge-me-na’.” 

As soon as they had finished smoking and had put away 
their pipes, the wrestling began. For a long time the strife 
was doubtful. The strength of Masswaweinini was every 
moment growing fainter. The man of the red feather though 
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small of stature was very active; but at last he was thrown 
to the ground. Immediately his adversary cried out, “I have 
thrown you, Wa-ge-me-na,” and in an instant his antagonist 
vanished. On looking at the spot where he had fallen he dis¬ 
covered an ear of mondamin or Indian corn, crooked and with 
the usual red hairy tassel at the top. While he was gazing at 
this strange sight and wondering what it could mean a voice 
addressed him from the ground. “Now,” said the speaking 
ear, for the voice came from it, “divest me of my covering, 
leave nothing to hide my body from your eyes, you must 
separate me into parts, taking off my body from my spine upon 
which I grew, and throw me into different parts of the plain. 
Then break my spine and scatter it in small pieces near the 
edge of the woods and return again when the summer is over.” 

When the leaves began to turn yellow, he returned again 
to the place where he had wrestled with the Red Plume, and 
there he found the corn in full ear and pumpkins of enormous 
size. He picked ears of corn and gathered pumpkins, when 
again a voice addressed him from the cornfield: “Masswa- 
weinini, you have conquered me; had you not done so, your 
existence would have been forfeited. Victory has crowned 
your efforts. Henceforth you shall never be in want of my 
body. It will be nourishment for the human race,” and thus 
our ancestors received the gift of Indian corn. 

When spring returned, his cornfield grew up without 
planting or care of any kind, and thus was make introduced 
among his people and their descendents, who ever have been 
and are to this day noted for their fine crops and their indus¬ 
try in raising this grain. And it is from their custom of trad¬ 
ing in this grain that they derived their name of Ottawas. 
The maize furnished the principal article of subsistence among 
all tribes both north and south. It is attributed to the Mexi- 
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can and Peruvian Indian as well as the more warlike tribes 
of the north. They deemed it so important a grain, and even 
divine that their story tellers invented many tales of its origin. 
The Algonquins have a very pretty tale of its coming down 
from the sky, a stalk in full tassel, in the guise of a young 
man, in answer to the prayers of a young warrior at his fast 
of virility, or coming to manhood. 

Chief Tahan says that his wife had thirty-two ways of 
cooking corn, and that if she spoiled one kernel she threw the 
whole batch away. 

Corn Planting and “The Husking-Bee” 

Corn planting and corn gathering among all the savage 
tribes was left entirely to the females and children, and the 
real old men. This labor was not compulsory, it was assumed 
by the females as a just equivalent, in their view, for the 
onerous and continuous labors of the men, in providing meats, 
skins for clothing by the chase and in defending the village 
against the attacks of marauders, as well as keeping intruders 
from their territories, for you should know that the boundaries 
to the Indians’ lands were as sharply defined and as closely 
guarded as ever the white man’s are. A good Indian house¬ 
wife deems this as her prerogative and prides herself to have 
a store of corn to exercise her, or honor her husband’s hospi¬ 
tality. 

The amount of land planted is not comparatively large; 
this is regulated by the size of the family and other circum¬ 
stances. Spring is the season of leisure, and by its genial and 
reviving influence invites to labor. An Indian female has no 
cows to milk, no flax or yarn to spin. Even the labor which 
she has at other seasons is ended now. All she has is apuk- 
was (reeds) to gather for mats. Sugar making is ended; she 
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has no skins to dress, for the hunt is ended, the animals being 
out of season. It is at this time that the pelt grows bad, the 
hair becomes loose and falls off, and nature herself teaches 
the hunter that the species must have repose, and be allowed 
time to replenish. Under these circumstances the mistress of 
the lodge and her train sally forth from their lodge into the 
cornfield, and with the light pemidge-ag akwut, or small hoe 
open up the soft ground and plant their treasured mondamin. 

Now the Indian is emphatically a superstitious being, be¬ 
lieving in all sorts of magical, secret, and wonderful infiu- 
ences. Woman herself comes in for no small share of these 
supposed influences. And I strongly suspect that the fine 
treatment given by some of these warriors to their female 
captives was largely due to this superstition. He is afraid at 
all times to spoil his luck, cross his fate, or do something 
which will bring him under the influence of these bad spirits. 

The wewun (wife), the equa (woman), the guh (mother), 
the equazas (girl), the danis (daughter), the shema (sister), 
to these he looks, whether relative or not, as wielding a great 
influence over his luck. For instance, the female never walks 
ahead of him in the path: if she cross his path when about to 
set out on a hunting or war excursion, his luck is gone. If 
she is ill from natural causes she must not even stay in the 
same wigwam, she cannot use a cup or bowl without rendering 
it unclean. A singular proof of this belief by both sexes, of 
the mysterious influence of a woman’s steps on the vegetable 
and insect creation is found in an ancient custom which was 
related to me regarding corn-planting. It was the practice 
of the hunter’s wife, when the field of corn had been planted, 
to choose the first dark or overclouded night to perform a 
circuit, in secret, and sans habilament, around the field. For 
this purpose she slipped out of the lodge in the evening, un- 
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observed, to some obscure nook, where she completely dis¬ 
robed, then taking her Matchecota, or principal garment in one 
hand, she dragged it around the field. It was supposed that 
insects and worms could not cross this charmed line, thus in¬ 
suring a bountiful crop. 

But if com planting was done in a lively and satisfied 
manner, the com gathering and corn husking was a season of 
decided thankfulness and merriment. At these gatherings 
the old men are pleased spectators only, the young doing all 
the labor, and sharing in the sport. You should see the 
sedate ogema at such a gathering smoking his pipe with sena¬ 
torial ease. Just one view of this group of nature’s red 
daughters and their escorts would convince you that whatever 
law or custom had bound fast, in the female circle, the tongue 
was certainly left loose, and that ancient Athens was not the 
only place where drollery and caustic wit was made us of. If 
one of the female buskers finds a red ear, it is typical of a 
brave admirer, but if the ear is crooked and tapering to a 
point, no matter what color, the whole company is set into a 
roar of laughter and, “Wa ge min” is the word shouted aloud. 
It is a symbol of a thief in the cornfield, and these merry¬ 
makers actually believe when this symbol is found that the 
cornfield has been thus pilfered. 

The word ‘ ‘ wagemin, ’ ’ derived from other Indian words, 
means crooked ear of grain. This term with another, Paimo- 
said, meaning walker, is made into a chorus for their corn 
song, literally meaning. He who walks in the night to steal 
corn, and is used, continuously repeated as follows : 

Wagemine, Wagemin, Paimosaid, Wagemin, Wagemin, 
Paimosaid. 

After this chant has been sung, there is pause during 
which some one who has a gift of mimi cry or mirth, makes a 
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short speech, during which he questions the supposed pilferer 
as if he were present to answer for himself. This speech has 
no set form, and is varied to suit the time or occasion, and in 
it anything is admitted that will increase or continue the 
merriment, and excite fun and laughter. 

A recitative song is given at these gatherings, of which 
the following may he considered a fair sample. The chorus 
which is sung is the same. The stanzas which are recited are 
sometimes varied. Note that the chorus comes 'before the 
stanza. 

CORN SONG 

Chorus Wagemin, wagemin. 

Thief in the blade, 

Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

See you not traces, while pulling the leaf ? 

Plainly depicting the taker and thief? 

See you not signs, by the ring and the spot. 

How the man crouched as he crept in the lot? 

Is it not plain by this mark on the stalk. 

That he was heavily bent in his walk ? 

Old man be nimble: the old should be good, 

But thou art a cowardly thief of the wood. 

Chorus 

Where, little taker of things not your own — 

WTiere is your rattle, your drum, and your bone ? 
Surely a walker so nimble of speed. 

Surely he must be a juggler indeed. 

See how he stoops as he breaks off the ear, 

Nooshka! he seems for a moment in fear, 
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Walker be nimble, — oh, walker be brief, 

Hooh! it is plain the old man is a thief. 

Chorus 

Wabuma; corn-taker, why do you lag? 

None but the stars see you fill up your bag. 

Why do you linger to gaze as you pull ? 

Tell me, my little man, is it most full ? 

Atia see a red spot on the leaf, 

Surely a warrior can not be a thief. 

Ah, little night-thief, be deer your pursuit 
And leave here no print of your dastardly foot. 

The Massacre at Caxamalca 

“Atahuallpa, the Inca of Peru, with five thousand of his 
braves, richly attired in their holiday robes of gorgeous colors, 
had come without arms to the city of Caxamalca, in response 
to an invitation of Pizarro to attend a friendly conference, 
about religion. They marched unsuspectingly, inside the 
gates of the city, and were distributed by the Spanish authori¬ 
ties where they wished them. 

“Then Fra Vincente de Valverde, a Dominican Friar, 
and Pizarro’s chaplain, attempted to explain to Atahuallpa 
the mysteries of the Catholic Religion. And he finished 
by explaining to him how the Pope was a direct descendant 
of St. Peter and how the Spanish Emperor had been commis¬ 
sioned by this same Pope, to ‘ conquer and subdue ’ the natives 
of South America, and that this same General Francisco 
Pizarro had been sent by the Emperor to perform the work. 
(Garcilasso says, that the interpreter got things a little mixed 
by saying, ‘The Christians believed in three Gods and one 
God which makes four.’ Interpreter named Felipillo.) 

“When he discovered that the drift of the argument was 
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that he should resign his scepter and acknowledge the su¬ 
premacy of another, the eyes of the Indian monarch flashed 
fire, and his dark brow grew darker as he replied, — ‘ I will 
be no man’s tributary, I am greater than any Prince upon 
earth. Your Emperor may be a great prince; I do not doubt 
it, when I see that he has sent his subjects so far across the 
waters. I am willing to hold him as a brother. As for the 
Pope you speak of he must be crazy to talk of giving away a 
country that does not belong to him. For my Faith,’ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘I will not change it. Your own God as you say, was 
put to death hy the very men whom he created, but mine,’ he 
concluded pointing to his Deity, — then alas! sinking in glory 
behind the mountains — ‘my God still lives in the heavens, 
and looks down upon his children. ’ 

“He then demanded of Valverde by what authority he 
said these things. The friar pointed to the Bible which he 
held as his authority. Atahuallpa took the book, turning the 
leaves a moment; when the insult dawned upon him, he threw 
it down fiercely, and said, ... ‘I will not go from here until 
your comrades have made me full reparation for that injury. ’ 
‘ ‘ The Friar waited only long enough to pick up the book, 
and hurrying to Pizarro told him what had happened, and 
said, ‘Don’t you see that while we are standing here talking 
to the dog filled with pride as he is, the fields are filling with 
Indians. Set on at once, I absolve you.’ Pizarro raised a 
white scarf, the appointed signal, and the horrible slaughter 
began. The signal gun was fired from the fortress, the Span¬ 
ish Captain and his followers rushing into the square, shouted 
the old war cry of ‘St. Jago and at them’; it was answered by 
every Spaniard in the city, and rushing from the avenues of 
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the great halls in which they had been concealed, they poured 
into the midst of those astonished Indians, both horse and 
foot. Deafened by the report of artillery, and smaller arms, 
which sounded like thunder between the buildings, blinded by 
the sulphurous smoke, the cavalry rode through them and over 
them, cutting them down without mercy. Here they saw the 
horse and his rider in aU their terrors. When darkness put an 
end to the slaughter, one thousand — some say five thousand 
— of the Indians were dead. Truth is, likely, somewhere be¬ 
tween the two. Pizarro’s hand was injured while preventing 
his men from killing Atahuallpa, who was taken and held 
prisoner for one year, then after his faithful subjects had 
filled a room nearly full of golden ornaments for his ransom 
he was executed by the garrote. After having been sentenced 
to be burned and the fagots piled up around him, this same 
priest. Fra Valverde, commuted the sentence to the garrote 
provided he would sai/ that he would espouse the Roman 
Faith which he did. (Wouldn’t you?) He had been a model 
prisoner and his crime was that of being an Indian.”^ 

Chant to a Firefly 

In the hot summer evenings, the children of the Chip- 
pewa-Algonquins, along the shores of the upper lakes, fre¬ 
quently assemble before their parents ’ lodges and amuse them¬ 
selves with little chants of various kinds, and with songs and 
wild dances. Attracted by such shouts of merriment, and 
gambols, I walked out one evening to the shores of the St. 
Marys, and sat down on the green banks with the faUs in full 
view, to get the meaning of some of these chants. The air and 
the plain was literally sparkling with fireflies, and after hear- 

1 Prescott, “Conquest of Peru,” Vol. I. Chap. V. 
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ing one several times repeated, I was able to repeat it. It 
was addressed to the firefly, and is as follows: 

Wan wan ta see: 

Wan wan ta see: 

E mow e shin: 

Tshe bwan ne bann-e wee: 

Be eghann — be eghann — ewee; 

Wa wan ta see; 

Wa wan ta see: 

Was sa Koon ain gee gnn: 

Was sa koon ain ge nn. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION 

Flitting-white-fire-insect, waving-white-fire-bng, give me 
light before I go to bed, give me light before I go to sleep; 
Come little dancing white-fire-bug, come little flitting-white- 
fire-beast. Light me with your bright white-flame-instmment— 
your little candle. 

It was not one of Beethoven’s, Woodman’s, or Sousa’s, 
best compositions, so far as rhyme or meter was concerned, 
but the wild bubbling joy of merry childhood. Set to rhyme 
by an unlearned hand, it reads as follows. 

RHYMED TRANSLATION 

Firefly, firefly: bright little thing. 

Light me to bed, and my song I will sing. 

Give me your light, as you fly o ’er my head. 

That I may merrily go to my bed. 

Give me your light, o ’er the grass as you creep. 

That I may joyfully go to my sleep. 

Come, little firefly, come little beast, 

Come, and to-morrow I’ll make you a feast. 
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Come, little candle, that flies as I sing. 

Bright little fairy-bug, night’s little king. 

Come, and I’ll dance as you guide me along. 

Come, and I ’ll pay you, my bug, with a song. 

(After Schoolcraft) 

Nursery Songs 

The ticknegun, or Indian cradle, is an object of great 
pride with an Indian mother. She gets the finest broadcloth 
she possibly can, to make an outer swathing band for it, and 
spares no pains in ornamenting it with beads and ribbons 
worked in various figures. In the lodges of those who can 
afford it there is no article more showy and pretty than the 
full round cradle. The frame of the cradle itself is a curiosity; 
it is of three pieces of wood. The vertebral board, which sup¬ 
ports the spine; the hoop or foot-board which extends tapering 
along each side; and the arch or bow, which springs from 
each side and protects the face and head. These are tied 
together with deers’ sinews or pegged. The whole structure 
is very light, and is carved with a knife by the men, from 
the linden or maple tree. Moss constitutes the bed, and is 
also put between the infant’s feet to keep them apart, and to 
shape them according to the custom of that particular tribe. 
A one-point trade blanket is the immediate covering of the 
infant, within the hoop, and the ornamental swathing band 
is wrapped around the whole, making it look like a small 
Egyptian mummy. As the bow passes directly above the face 
and eyes, trinkets are often hung on this to amuse it, and the 
child gets its first ideas of ornaments from these. The hands 
are generally bound down with the bod}', and only let out 
occasionally, so that the head and neck are the only parts 
which are free. So bound, hooped, and laced, and bowed, the 
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little fabric with its inmate can be swung on its mother’s back, 
and carried through the thickest forest without injury. Even 
should it fall no injury can befall it: the bow protects the 
only exposed part of the frame. Nothing could be contrived 
any better for forest life, and in such tiny fabrics, so bound 
and bedecked, many Pontiacs and King Philips have once been 
carried. 

The Indian child for sure, takes its first lesson in endur¬ 
ance in that cradle. If it cries, it does not need to be unbound 
to be nursed: the mother, or if she have one, a younger sister 
or daughter may “swing” it to sleep. If the lodge is high 
and roomy, as some lodges are, the cradle may be suspended 
from the top poles; if not, or the weather is fair, it is tied to 
the limb of a tree with small cords made from the inner bark 
of the linden tree. To this a swinging motion is given, and it 
is from this pendulum motion that the leading idea of the 
cradle song is taken. 

These songs must be heard from the mouth of the red 
mother herself, and see that speck of humanity, hung from a 
tree in the grandeur of the forest, to be appreciated. In the 
following arch little song, the reader has only to imagine a 
playful girl, trying to put a restless child to sleep, who pokes 
his little head with black hair and keen eyes over the side of 
the cradle, and the girl sings, imitating his own piping voice. 

SONG 


Ah wa nain (Who is this,) 

Ah wa nain (Who is this?) 

Wa yau was sa (Giving light — i. e., light of the eye) 

Ko pwasod. (On the top of my lodge.) 

Who is this, who is this ? eye light bringing 
To the roof of the lodge ? 
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And then she assumes the tone of the screech owl and 
continues: 

Kob kob kob, (It is I — the little owl,) 

Nim be e zhau (coming) 

Kob kob kob (It is I — the little owl,) 

Nim be e zhau (coming) 

Kit che — kit ehe. (Down — down.) 

It is I, It is I, hither swinging, (wa wa) 

Dodge, baby, dodge; 

And as she springs towards it and down goes its little 
head, this is repeated with the utmost merriment on both sides. 

Who is this, who is this ? eye light bringing 
To the roof of my lodge? 

It is I, it is I, hither swinging. 

Dodge, baby, dodge. 

Here is another, more slow and contented. 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by. 

Sleep, little daughter, sleep; 

’Tis your mother watching by, 

Swinging, swinging, she will keep, 

Little daughter, lul la by. 

’Tis your mother loves you dearest. 

Sleep, daughter, daughter sleep. 

Swinging, swinging, ever nearest, 

Baby, baby, do not weep. 

Little daughter, lul la by. 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, sleep, little one. 

And thy mother will be nigh — 
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Swinging, swinging, not alone. 

Little daughter, lul la by. 

This of course is very simple, but are not all nursery songs 
the same. 

Names of the Seasons 


Odjibwa 


Winter, 

Pe-bon 

Means 

Snow 

Spring, 

Se-gwun 

t C 

Running water. 

Summer, 

Ne-bin 

C i 

A leaf. 

Autumn, 

Ta-gwa-gi 

i ( 

Behind. 


Cardinal Directions 

North, 

Ke wa din-ung 

Means 

The wind comes home. 

South, 

0 sha wan-ung 

< i 

Yellow root. 

East, 

Wa bun-ung 

li 

Light. 

West, 

Ka be-ung. 

( i 

Father of winds. 


The Hare and the Lynx 

Red Riding Hood Edition 

There was once a little Hare living with its grandmother, 
who was about to send it back to its native land. When it 
had gone but a little way, a Lynx appeared in the path, and 
began to sing: 

“Where, little white one, 

Where, pretty white one, 

Where do you go?” 

“Tishwee, tishwee, tishwee, tishwee,” cried the Hare, 
and ran home to its grandmother. “See, grandmother, what 
the Lynx is saying to me,” and she repeated the song. “Ho! 


NOTE: Ung means place, or direction. 
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Nosis (courage), my grandchild, run along and tell him you 
are going home to your native land.” So the Hare went 
back and began to sing; 

“To the point of land I roam, 

For there is the white one’s home,—- 
Whither I go.” 

Then the Lynx sings; 

“Little white one, tell me why. 

Like to leather thin and dry, 

Are your pretty ears.” 

“Tishwee, tishwee, tishwee, tishwee,” cried the Hare, 
and she ran back and told her grandmother these words. 
“Go, Nosis, and tell him your uncles fixed them so, when 
they came from the south. ’ ’ So she ran back and sang; 

‘ ‘ From the south my uncles came, 

And they fixed my ears the same. 

Fixed my slender ears.” 

Then the Hare laid her pink ears upon her shoulders, 
and was about to go on, but the Lynx began to sing again : 
“Why, why do you go away? 

Pretty white one, can’t you stay ? 

Tell me why your little feet 
Are made so dry, and very fleet?” 

“Tishwee, tishwee, tishwee, tishwee,” said the poor 
little Hare, and she ran back to the lodge, to ask again. 
“Ho! Nosis,” said the grandmother, who was old and tired, 
“do not mind him or listen to him, nor answer him, but 
run on.” 

The Hare obeyed and ran on as fast as she could. When 
she came to the spot where the Lynx had been, she looked 
around but no one was there, and so she ran on. But the 
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Lynx had found out all he wanted to know about the Hare 
so he ran across the neck of land to head her off, for he knew 
that she must pass that way. So the poor little Hare ran on 
until she had nearly reached home. Then the Lynx sprang 
out of a thicket and ate her up. 

The Kite and the Eagle 

Indian Satire 

A Kite was boasting how high he could fly and ventured 
to speak disparagingly of an eagle, not knowing that the 
latter overheard him. He began to sing in a loud voice: 

“I upward fly, 

I—I alone disdain the air 
’Til I hang as by a hair 
Poised in the sky.” 

The Eagle answers disdainfully, looking down from a 
branch far above the Kite: 

“Who mounts the sky? 

Who is this, with babbling tongue, 

As he had on storm cloud hung, 

The dawn awake?” 

Kite, in a shrinking, feeble voice: 

“The great Khakake (Eagle), 

I’ve sometimes thought he flew so high 
That he must see within the sky. 

The dawn awake.” 

The Eagle despises him, but still he answers: 

“I spurn you all, ye prating throng. 

How often have I passed you by 
When my broad pinions fleet and strong 
Soar up where leapt the thunder cry: 
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Nor ye with feeble wing might dare, 

Those hill-tops high to mount in air. ’ ’ , 

And he soared off over the hill-tops, up, up into the sky 
till the boaster could no longer see him. But no sooner was 
the Kite left alone to himself than he began to sing again, so 
as to be heard on every side: 

“I upward fly, 

I—I alone disdain the air 
’Til I hang as by a hair 
Poised in the sky.” 

The Raven and the Woodpecker 

A young married woman goes out to gather firewood for 
a coming emergency. 

A raven sees her condition, and assuming it to be a hoy, 
sings: “In dosh ke zhig o nun” (repeats three times); i. e., 
“My eyes, my eyes, my eyes,” thinking that the boy (when 
a man) will kill animals and he will get the eyes to eat. 

A woodpecker sees her and sings, assuming it to be a 
girl: “No nos sa mug ga” (three times repeated); i. e., “My 
worms, my worms, my worms,” alluding to the custom of 
females to break up dry wood, from which he can pick his 
favorite food, the Mosa, or wood-worms. 

The White Rose of Miami 

The Miami Indians captured a white girl whose name 
was Slocum. After living with them many years she married 
a chief. Years afterwards her friends tried to induce her to 
return home ; but this is her reply: 
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“Let me stay at my home in the beautiful West, 

Where I played when a child, in my age let me rest; 

Where the bright prairies bloom, and the wild waters play, 
In the home of my heart, dearest friends, let me stay. 

“Oh, here let me stay, where my Chief in the pride 
Of a brave warrior youth, wandered forth by my side; 
Where he laid at my feet, the young hunter’s best prey. 
Where I roamed a wild huntress,—0 friends, let me stay. 

“Let me stay where the prairies I’ve oft wandered through. 
While my moccasins brushed from the flowers the dew,— 
Where my warrior would pluck the blossoms and say 
His White Rose was the fairest,—Oh, here let me stay. 

“Oh, here let me stay, where bright plumes from the wing 
Of the bird that his arrow had pierced, he would bring; 
Where, in parting for battle, he softly would say, 

‘ ’Tis to shield thee I fight,’—Oh, with him let me stay. 

“Let me stay, though the strength of my Chieftain is o’er, 
Though his warriors he leads to the battle no more; 

He loves through the woods, a wild hunter, to stray. 

His heart clings to home,—Oh, then, here let me stay. 

“Let me stay where my children in childhood have played. 
Where, through the green forest they often have strayed ; 
They never could bend to the white man’s cold sway. 

For their hearts are of fire,—Oh, here let me Stay. 

“You tell of leaves of the Spirit that speaks; 

But the Spirit I own, in the bright stars I seek; 
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In the prairie, in the forest, the water’s wild play 
I see Him, I hear Him,—Oh, then, let me stay.” 

An Odjibwa Love Song 

By Paig-wain-e-osh-e (White Eagle Driven by the Wind) 

The following song, taken from the oral traditions of 
the north, is connected with an historical incident of note, 
in the Indian wars of Canada. In 1759 great exertions were 
made by the French Indian department nnder Montcalm, to 
bring a body of Indians into the valley of the lower St. 
Lawrence. An invitation for this purpose reached the 
utmost shores of Lake Superior. In one of the canoes from 
that quarter, which was left on their way down, at the mouth 
of the lake of Two Mountains, near the mouth of the Ottawa, 
while the warriors proceeded farther up, was a Chippewa 
girl named Paig-wain-e-osh-e, or The White Eagle Driven by 
the Wind. While the party there awaited the results at 
Quebec, she formed an attachment for a young Algonquin 
belonging to the French mission at Two Mountains. This 
attachment was mutual, and’ is the subject of the following 
song. The original words, with a prose translation, are given. 

I 

“In indenaindum 
In indenaindum 
Ma kow we yah 
Nin denaindum we. 

“Ah me! when I think of him—when I think of him— 
my sweetheart, my Algonquin. 
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II 

"Pah bo je ain 
Ne be nau be koning 
Wabi megwissun 
Nene Mooshain we. 

Odishquagumee. 

"As I embarked to return he put the white wampum 
around my neck—a pledge of truth, my sweetheart, my 
Algonquin. 

III 

"Keguh wejewin 
Ain dah nuk ke yun 
Ningee egobun 
Nene mooshain we 
Odishquagumee. 

" ‘I shall go with you,’ he said, ‘to your native country 
—I shall go with you, ’—my sweetheart, my Algonquin. 

IV 

"Nin nin de nah dush 
Wassahwud gushuh 
Aindaknuk ke yaun 
Ke yau ninemooshai wee 
Odishquagumee. 

" ‘Alas!’ I replied, ‘my native country is far away— 
my sweetheart, my Algonquin.’ 

V 

‘ ‘ Kai aubik oween 
Ain aube aunin 
Ke we naubee 
Ne ne mooshai we 
Odishquagumee. 
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“When I looked back again—we were parted, he was 
still looking after me, my sweetheart, my Algonquin. 

VI 

“Apee nay we be bow 
TJnishe bun 
A.ungwash a gushing 
Ne ne mooshai we 
Odishquagumee. 

“He was still standing on a fallen tree—that had fallen 
into the water, my sweetheart, my Algonquin. 

vn 

“Nia! indenaindum 
Nia indenaindum 
Ma kow we Yuh 
Nin de nain dum we 
Odishquagumee. 

“Alas! when I think of him,—^when I think of him. It is 
when I think of him, my Algonquin.” 

V The Loon Upon the Lake 

“I looked across the water, 

I bent o’er it and listened, 

I thought it was my lover. 

My true lover’s paddle glistened. 

Joyous thus his light canoe would the silver ripples wake.— 
But no: it is the loon alone, the loon upon the lake. 

Ah me! it is the loon alone, the loon upon the lake. 

“ I see a fallen maple 

Where he stood, his red scarf waving, 

Though the waters nearly bury 
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Bouglis they then were newly laving. 

I hear his last farewell, as it echoes from the brake,— 

But no: it is the loon alone, the loon upon the lake. 

Ah me! it is the loon alone, the loon upon the lake. 

To a Bird Seen Under My Window 

By Mrs. H. R. Schoolcraft (Granddaughter of Wahojeeg) 

“Sweet little bird, thy notes prolong, 

And ease my lonely, pensive hours; 

I love to list thy cheerful song 

And hear thee chirp beneath the flowers. 

“The time allowed for pleasures sweet 
To thee is short as it is bright, 

Then sing, rejoice, before it fleet, • 

And cheer me ere you take your flight. ’ ’ 

The Dying Archer 

or The Indian Shows His Sepulchre 

The day has near ended, the light quivers through 
The leaves of the forest, which bend with the dew; 

The flowers bow in beauty, the smooth flowing stream 
Is gliding as smoothly as thoughts in a dream; 

The low room is darkened, there breathes not a sound, 
"While friends in their sadness are gathered around. 

Now out speaks the archer, his course well-nigh done, 
“Throw, throw back the lattice and let in the sun.” 

The lattice is open, and now the blue sky 
Brings joy to his bosom and fire to his eye; 

There stretches the greenwood, where year after year, 
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He “chased the wild roe-buck and followed the deer.” 

He gazed upon mountain, and forest, and dell, 

Then bowed he in sorrow, a silent farewell. 

“And when we are parted, and when thou art dead, 

Oh, where shall we lay thee?” his followers said. 

Then up rose the archer, and gazed once again 
Over far-reaching mountain, and river, and plain; 

“Now bring me my quiver and tighten my bow, 

And let the winged arrow my sepulcher show:” 

Out, out through the lattice the arrow has passed. 

And in the far forest has ’lighted at last; 

“And there shall the hunter in slumber be laid, 

Where the wild deer are bounding beneath the green shade.” 

His last words are finished, his spirit hath fled. 

And now lies in silence the form of the dead. 

The lamps in the chamber are flickering dim, 

And sadly the mourners are chanting their hymn; 

And now to the greenwood, and now on the sod. 

Where ’lighted the arrow, the mourners have trod; 

And thus by the river, where dark forests wave, 

That noble old archer hath found him a grave. 


As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears ' 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence,—while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what has gone : 

Such is man’s doom,—and ere an hour be flown,— 
“Start not, thou trifler,—such may be thine own.” 
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Niagara Falls: An Allegory 

An old gray man on a mountain lived, 

He had daughters four and one, 

And a tall bright lodge of betula bark 
That glittered in the sun. 

He lived on the very highest top,— 

For he was a hunter free,— 

Where he could spy on the clearest day, 

Gleams of the distant sea. 

‘‘Come out, come out,” cried the youngest one, 

“Let us off, to the distant sea;” 

And out they ran in their gayest robes, 

And skipped and ran with glee. 

“Come Su,^ come lili,* come Hu,® come Sa,*” 

Cried laughing little Br.® 

“Let us go to yonder broad, blue deep 
Where the breakers foam and roar,” 

And on they scampered by valley and wood. 

By earth and air and sky. 

Till they came to a steep where the bare rocks stood 
In a precipice mountain high. 

“Inya,®” cried Er, “here’s a dreadful leap. 

But we are gone so far 

That if we flinch and return in fear. 

Nos,’ he will cry, ha, ha.” 

1 Superior. ® Michigan. * Huron. * St. Clair. ® Erie. « Wonder 
Surprise, Odjibway language, ^ My Father. 
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Now eacli was clad in a vesture light, 

That floated far behind, 

With sandals of frozen water drops. 

And wings of the painted wind. 

And down they plunged with a merry skip. 

Like birds that skim the plain. 

And “Hey!” they cried, “let us up and try. 

And down the steep again.” 

And up and down the daughters skipped. 

Like girls on a holiday. 

And they laughed outright at the sport and fun. 
They called “Niagara.” 

If we would see a sight so rare. 

Where nature’s in her glee. 

Go, view the spot in the wild, wild west. 

The land of the brave and free. 

But mark—their shapes are only seen 
In fancy’s deepest play, 

But she plainly shows their wings and feet 
In the dancing sunny spray. 

Lament of an Aged Cherokee Chief 

On hearing of the opening of the Indian cemetery, known as 
Grave Creek Mound, in the Ohio valley near 
Wheeling, W. Va., to sight-seers 

“ ’Tis not enough: that hated race 
Should hunt us out from grove and place 
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And consecrated shore — where long 
Our fathers raised the lance and song — 

’Tis not enough: that we must go 
Where streams and rushing fountains flow, 

Whose murmurs, heard amid our fears, 

Pall only on a stranger’s ears — 

’Tis not enough: that with a wand, 

They sweep away our pleasant land. 

And bid us as some giant foe, 

Or willing, or unwilling, go I 

But they must ope our very graves 

And tell the dead — they too are slaves.” 

(From the Wheeling Times and Advertiser, August 30,1843.) 

The War Dance and War Songs 

Odjibwa 

Whoever has heard an Indian war song and witnessed 
an Indian war dance must be satisfied that the occasion 
wakes up all the fire and energy in the Indian’s soul. His 
flashing eye, his muscular energy as he begins the dance— 
his violent gestures as he raises the war cry—^his whole 
being denotes this. And long before it comes his turn to 
utter his stave or portion of the chant, his mind has been 
worked up to the most intense point of excitement. His 
imagination has pictured the enemy — the ambush and the 
onset—the victory and the bleeding victim, writhing under 
his prowess. In imagination he has already stamped him 
under foot, and torn off his reeking scalp, and he has seen 
the eagles hovering in the air, ready to pounce on the dead 
as soon as the combatants leave the field. 

A pole is sometimes set up in the ground, and the dance 
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is held around this. The dancer using this as a symbol of 
his enemy will bury his hatchet in it, in the extremity of his 
rage. 

It would require strong and graphic language to de¬ 
scribe all he has fancied, seen, and felt on this subject: he 
himself makes no such effort—^physical excitement has ab¬ 
sorbed all his energies. His very looks depict his rage, and 
his yells,—quick, sharp and cut off by the application of the 
hand over the mouth,—are startling and horrible. He has 
no stores of measured rhymes to fall back on; all he can do 
is to utter short and symbolic expressions of rage and de¬ 
fiance. It is very hard to thus pick out a connected and 
readable war song from among them. 

A war dance is a declaration of war, and they are often 
continued all night, the warriors stealing away into the 
forest as the dawn begins to break, the squaws following them 
some distance to pick up any pieces of clothing they may 
cast off, for the warrior goes into battle naked, save for the 
breech clout and head dress, when the weather will permit. 

The following war song was taken from a young Chip¬ 
pewa warrior of Lake Superior, named Che-che-gwy-ung. 

Chippewa War Song 

By Che-che-gwy-ung 

In the beginning of this song the warrior has turned his 
eyes to the clouds. 

O sha wan ong From the place of the south 

Un dos e wug They come (repeat) 

Pe na se wug The birds (i. e., the warlike birds) 

Ka bairn wai wa dung-ig. Hear the sound of their passing 
screams in the air. 
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The idea of ravenous birds hovering in the sky still 
prevails. 

Tod ot to be I wish to change myself to be 

Pe na se A bird 

Ka dow we a we yun. His swift body—to be like him. 

The warrior now rises above all thoughts of fear. 

Ne wa be na I cast it away 

Ne ow a. My body. 

Ne wa be na I cast it away 

Ne ow a. My body. 

(This is a high symbolical boast of personal bravery.) 

He appeals to the Great Spirit for extraordinary power. 
Na bun kum ig, On the front part of the earth 

Tshe ba be wish em ug. First time shines (strikes) the 
lights 

In do main em ik, Such power to me 

Mon e do My God 

Sha wa nem id. In thy mercy give. 

By the boldness of this figure he claims the equal power 
of the sun, to see and discover his enemies. 

He upbraids such of his people as hold back and do not 
join in the dance—that is to say enlist in the war. 

Wa go nain e win Why do ye warriors 

A be yun ah, Stand back? 

Wa wos is se we yun. Ye who bear the mark of the 
Awasees. 

(The awasees is a kind of fish which is the totem of a 
clan.) 
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He declares his full purpose to go to the war. 

Ne ma je e yeh: I go to the spot—the war path 

Ne ma je e yeh: I go to the spot—the war path 

Ne me kunah e yeh: My war path 

Ge zhig neen wa tin, My sky is fair and clear (signs are 

good) 

Hob: Ne monedo metaibua Let others linger, onward my God: 
turn 0 win. —my right. 

War Song 

By Pe-na*se-wug 

From the Algonquin of Schoolcraft 

I 

Hear not ye the shrill piping screams on the air ? 

Up, braves, for the conflict prepare ye — prepare! 
Aroused from the canebrake far south by your drum, 
With beaks whet for carnage the battle birds come. 

II 

Oh, god of my fathers, as swiftly as they 
I ask but to swoop from the hills on my prey. 

Give this frame to the winds on the prairie below. 

But my soul — like thy bolt I would hurl on the foe. 

III 

On the forehead of earth strikes the sun in his might; 
Oh, gift me with glances as searching as light. 

In the front of each onslaught to single each crest. 

Till my hatchet grows red on their bravest and best. 

IV 

Why stand ye back idly, ye sons of the Lakes, 

Who boast of the scalp locks ye tremble to take. 
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Fear-dreamers may linger, my skies are aU bright; 

Charge—charge on the war path for God and the right. 

Death Song 

This is gleaned from traditionary songs of the Chip- 
pewas who inhabit the northern country from Lake Superior 
to the source of the Mississippi. Their western neighbors 
were the Dacotahs or Sioux, who they called Na do wa sees, 
i. e., our enemies, and the allusion in this song is exclusively 
to them. This song had a chorus, but it was not capable of 
translation. Mr. Schoolcraft says he has heard this sung 
many times. 

In the opening the warrior is to be contemplated as 
lying on the ground, wounded on a battlefield. 

A be tub ge zhig Under the center of the sky 

Ne ba bairn wa wa. I utter my bairn wa wa. 

(Bairn wa wa is the sound of passing thunders. See the 
violence of the figure.) 

His thoughts revert to his star of destiny. 

Ain dah so Kezhig Every day thou star 

Ke ga gun o wa bom in. I gaze at you. 

(It is the morning star here alluded to.) 

He sees the birds of carnage hovering over the field. 

A be tub geezh-ig The half of the day 

Ai be yaun. I abide—gazing 

Pena se wug. Ye warlike birds. 

He keeps the flight of these birds before his mind and 
hears their shrill cries. 
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Pe misk wosh e wug They fly round a circuit of the sky 
Pe na se wug The birds—circling 

A be tuh geezh ig oag. Round half the circle of the sky. 
(Means circling nearer as he comes nearer to death.) 

This figure is continued. He lies bleeding. 

A zha waush e wug They cross the enemy’s line 

Oe na se wug The birds. 

He feels that he is called to another world. 

A pit she Mon e doag The high gods 
Ne mud wa wa My praise 

Wa we ne goag. They sound. 

He is content and willing to go. 

Ka gait, ne min wain dum Pull happy I 

Ne bun ai kum ig To lie on the battlefield 

Tshe ba be wish e naun Over the enemy’s line. 



Algonquin Death Song 

Schoolcraft 

Under the hollow sky, 

Stretched on the prairie lone 
Centre of glory, I, 

Bleeding, disdain to groan, 

Bnt like a battle cry 

Peal forth my thunder moan. 

Bairn wa wa. 

Star — Morning-Star, whose ray 
Still with the dawn I see. 

Quenchless through half the day, 
Gazing thou seest me. 

Fright not my gaze from thee, 

Bairn wa wa. 

Bird in thine airy rings 
Over the foeman’s line. 

Why do thy flapping wings 
Nearer me thus incline? 

Blood of the dauntless brings 
Courage, oh bird to thine. 

Bairn wa wa. 

Hark to those spirit notes, 

Ye high Heroes divine, 

Hymned from your god-like throats 
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That Song of praise is mine, — 
Mine whose grave-pennon floats, 
Over the foeman’s line, 

Bairn wa wa. 

The Indians’ Fate 

Hollow ye the lonely grave. 

Make its cavern deep and wide. 

In the soil they died to save 
Lay the Red men side hy side. 
Side by side they fought and fell. 
Hand hy hand they met the foe. 
Who has heard his grandsire tell 
Braver strife or deadlier blow? 


Wake your mournful harmonies, 
Your tears of pity shed for them; 
Summer dew, and sighing breeze 
Shall be wail and requiem. 

Pile the grave-mound broad and high, 
Where the murdered Red Men sleep; 
It shall point the Christianas eye 
Here to bend and here to weep. 


The XXIII Psalm in the Massachusetts Language 

Translation of Eliot, A. D., 1661 


From the King James Bible of 1611 


1 Mar teag nuk quenaabikoo 1 

shepse nanaauk God. 2 

Nussepsmwahik ashkosbqut 
nuttinuk oh to pagod 

2 Nagum nukketeahog kounoh 3 

wutomohkinuh wonk 
Nutuss Sunuk ut sampoi may 
newutch Swesnonk 

3 Wutonkauhtamut pomushaon 4 

muppSonk Snaukoe 


The Lord is my shepherd, I’ll not want; 

He maketh me down to lie 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 

My soul he doth restore again 
And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness 
E’en for his own name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale. 
Yet will I fear none ill; 
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Woskehettuonk monukqaeh tamS 
newutcli kSwetomah. 

4 Kuppogkomunk kutanwohon 

nish nSnenehikqiog 
K8noch8 hkah anquabhettit 
wame nummatwomog 

5 Kussussequnum nuppuhkuk 

weetepummee nasbpea 
Wonk -woi God nStallamwaitcb 
pom ponetupohs hau 

6 Sniyeuonk monaneteonk 

nutasukkonkqunash 
Tohsohke pomantam wekit God 
michem nuttain pisb. 


For thoo art with me and thy rod 
And staff me comfort still, 

5 My table thou hast furnished 

In the presence of my foes; 

My head thou dost with oil anoint 
And my cup overflows. 

6 Goodness and mercy all my life 

Shall surely follow me; 

And in God's house forevermore 
My dwelling place shall be. 

NOTE: The figure 8 has been used by 
Eliot to express a peculiar sound; other¬ 
wise the alphabet only has been used. 


Wabojeeg’s Request 

Wabojeeg, or The White Fisher, a noted war chief of the 
Chippewa nation, on his approaching death by consumption, 
requested that he be not buried in the earth, as was their cus¬ 
tom, but that he be buried on a scaffold, in plain view, as was 
the custom of some of the western tribes. 


My friends, when my spirit is fled •— is fled 
My friends, when my spirit is fled, 

Ah, put me not bound, in the dark and cold ground, 
Where light shall no longer be shed — be shed. 
Where daylight no more shall be shed. 


But lay me up scaffold high — all high, 

Chiefs, lay me up scaffold high, 

Where my tribe still shall say, as they point to my clay, 
He ne ’er from the foe sought to fly — to fly. 

He ne’er from the foe sought to fly. 

And children who play on the shore — the shore. 

And children who play on the shore, 

As the war dance they beat, my name shall repeat, 
And the fate of their chieftain deplore — deplore. 

And the fate of their chieftain deplore. 
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Wabojeeg’s Lament 

Wabojeeg had led his band to battle and to victory, seven 
times before. Three times he had fallen wounded on the battle¬ 
field, and still lived. They had now been out seven days, on a 
search for their foes; they had just crossed the summit, and 
were about to descend the St. Croix river in their light war 
canoes, having encamped for the night. Their scouts discov¬ 
ered a large war party of their enemies, the Sioux and Poxes, 
encamped on the lower side of the portage at the great falls of 
the St. Croix. It was a surprise on both sides, but retreat was 
almost impossible, owing to the rapids in the river both above 
and below, as well as the steep rocks on both sides. The Poxes 
opened fire, and the battle was sanguinary in the extreme: 
they all fought with bravery, the Poxes with desperation, but 
they were outnumbered, outgeneraled, and defeated by Wabo¬ 
jeeg and his Chippewas. Some of the Poxes attempted to 
descend the rapids and escape, but were lost and few of them 
escaped. The victors suffered nearly as much: Wabojeeg 
was severely wounded and his brother killed, and many a 
young Chief dated his laurels from that day. This is the 
chief’s lament for his lost comrades. This is one of the most 
famous battles in Chippewa history. 

On that day when our heroes lay low — lay low. 

On that day when our heroes lay low, 

I fought by their side, and thought ’ere I died. 

Just vengeance to take on the foe, 

Just vengeance to take on the foe. 

On that day when our Chieftains lay dead — lay dead, 
On that day when our Chieftains lay dead, 

I fought hand to hand at the head of my band, 
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And here on my breast have I bled, 

And here on my breast have I bled. 

Our chiefs shall return no more — no more, 

Our chiefs shall return no more. 

Nor their brothers of war, who can show scar for scar, 
Like women their fate shall deplore — deplore, 

Like women their fate shall deplore. 

Five winters in hunting we’ll spend — we’ll spend, 

Five winters in hunting we’ll spend, 

Till our youth, grown to men, we’ll to war lead again, 
And our days like our fathers we’ll end. 

And our days like our fathers we ’ll end. 

Fragment of a Battle Song 

The eagles scream on high. 

They whet their forked beaks: 

Raise — raise the battle cry, 

’Tis fame our leader seeks. 

Verse of a Death Song 
The birds of the brave take flight round the sky, 
They cross the enemy’s line; 

Full happy am I — that my body should fall 
Where brave men love to die. 

Squaw Jim 

“Jim, you long-haired, backslidden Caucasian nomad, 
why don’t you say something? Brace up, and tell us your 
experience; were you kidnapped when you was a kid and run 
off into the wild wiekyup of the forest, or how was it you came 
to leave the Yankee reservation, and eat the raw dog of the 
Sioux ? ” 
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We were all sitting by a roaring fat-pine fire at the foot 
of the canyon in the moonlight. Squaw Jim was tall, silent, 
and grave. He was dignified as the king of clubs, and talka¬ 
tive as the private cemetery of a deaf and dumb asylum. He 
didn’t move when Dutch Joe spoke, but he noticed the remark, 
and after a while he got up in the firelight, and made the long¬ 
est speech of his life. 

“Boys, you call me Squaw Jim, and you call my girl a 
half breed. I have no other name than Squaw Jim with the 
pale face dude and the dyspeptic sky pilot who tells me of his 
God. You call me Squaw Jim because I married a squaw and 
insist on living with her. If I had married Mist-of-the-water- 
fall and had lived in my tepee with her in the summer, and 
wintered at St. Louis with a wife who belonged to a tall peaked 
church, and who wore her war paint and false scalp-lock and 
her false heart into God’s wigwam, I’d be all right probably. 
They would have laughed about it a little among the boys, but 
it would have been ‘wayno’ in the big stone lodges in the 
white man’s city. 

‘ ‘ I loved a pale face girl in Connecticut forty years ago; 
she said she did me, but she met with a change of heart, and 
married a bareback rider in a circus. Then she ran away 
with the sword-swallower of the side show, and finally broke 
her neck trying to walk a tight rope. The jury said if the rope 
had been as tight as she was it might have saved her life. 

“Since I’ve been where the sun and the soil and the air 
was free, it kind of soothed me to wear moccasins and throw 
my ‘biled’ shirt into the Missouri; it took the fever of jealousy 
and disappointment out of me to sleep out in the unhoused 
night; soon I learned how to parley voux in the Indian lan¬ 
guage and to wear the clothes of the red man. I married the 
squaw girl who saved me from a mountain fever and my foes. 
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She didn’t yearn for the equestrian of the white man’s circus. 
She didn’t know how to raise X Y Z to the nth power, but 
she was a wife worthy of the President of the United States. 
She was way off the trail in matters of etiquette, but she didn’t 
know what it was to envy and hate the pale face squaw with 
her sealskin sack and her torpid liver, and high priced throne 
of grace. She did not sigh to go where they are filling up the 
white mem's celestial exhibit with the girls who get mysteri¬ 
ously murdered, and the young white whelps who did it go out 
and practice medicine. You see I keep posted. 

“Boys, you kind o’ pity me I reckon, and say Squaw Jim 
might have been in Congress if he’d stayed with his people and 
wore night shirts and kept his claws pared, but you needn’t. 
My wife can’t knock a symphony out of a piano, but she can 
mop the grass with a burglar and knock a dude’s eye out at 
sixty yards with a six shooter. She’s a little foggy on the 
winter style of salvation, and maybe couldn’t drape a silk 
velvet overskirt so it would hang straight on both sides; but 
she has a pretty fair idea of the Father-of-all-Humanity plan 
whether they live under a horse blanket tepee or a Gotham 
mortgage. She might look out of place before the cross with 
her chilblains and her childlike simplicity, among the Tom-cat 
sealskin sacks of your camel’s hair Christianity, but if the 
world was full of Christians like my wife. Purgatory would 
make an assignment, and the Salvation Army would have to 
go out and hoe corn. Sabe.” (Adapted from Nye) 

Legends 

The Mandan Tribe have a well defined legend of a flood, 
the abatement of which is celebrated in the following manner. 
The description is by George Catlin, who witnessed this sev¬ 
eral times. 
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The day was warm and fine in the springtime. The willow 
leaves were just full, and the moon was the same. Early in 
the morning, a figure was seen coming down from the foot-hills 
toward the camp; it was on foot and alone, coming slowly and 
with apparent caution. The general alarm is given; the war¬ 
riors assemble, mounted on their best horses, the squaws and 
papooses are hurried to the rear as if for a great battle. When 
at last the figure approaches the village, it is seen to be a 
man, grotesquely dressed and hideously painted; on being 
asked his name, he replies, “I am No-mahk-muck-a-nah (First 
Man), and as the willow leaf is now full, I have come to cele¬ 
brate the Feast of Me-nee-ro-ka-ha-sha (sinking down of the 
waters).” 

He is then shown about the village which has been gor¬ 
geously decorated for the occasion. The one unfailing part 
that is always present is an enormous hogshead eight or nine 
feet high, set in the center of the village and filled with water. 
After being shown about and feasted to his heart’s content, 
at the going down of the sun he returns again to the foot-hills, 
ostensibly to return again in another year — but really to 
change his apparel, and join in the week of festivities and 
merry-making, dancing, ball-playing, horse-racing, etc., etc. 

INDIAN SUMMER 

The Odjibways have a tradition about a great and power¬ 
ful god named Na-na-bo-zhoo, who lives in ease and comfort 
at the north pole. When the cold weather sets in and he begins 
to feel uncomfortable, he takes his great pipe and takes a long 
smoke, blowing the smoke down over the earth. He then lies 
down and sleeps all winter; this is what makes the Indian 
Summer. 
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A “META” INDEED 

A party of emigi*ants -were surrounded by the Indians on 
the western, plains and threatened with immediate destruction. 
There was a Yankee in the train who held his presence of 
mind, and knowing the natural superstition of the Indian 
thought he saw a means of escape, so leaving the train he went 
out to meet the Indians under a flag of truce and alone and 
asked for a parley, saying; “I am a Great Medicine Man.” 
The Indians feeling sure of their quarry, and wishing to take 
plenty of time, only laughed at him and said: ^ ^ Huh, Medicine 
Man show.” He very deliberately took out his false teeth, a 
thing unknown among the Indians, and they were astonished. 
He then unstrapped a flne cork leg which he wore, and held 
this up to their view, — it was so well made that it looked like 
his other, — he then laid this on the ground beside his teeth. 
The Indians were frightened and horrified beyond measure, 
but still held their ground, and the poor Yankee was at the end 
of his string; he had nothing else to remove, but his nerve did 
not fail him, and opening wide his toothless mouth, and then 
shutting it again so that his nose rested on his chin, he made 
them a short speech in a hollow voice telling them how he 
could do the same to each of them. He then reached up and 
took his head in both his hands and made a movement as if to 
unscrew his head and lay that down with the other parts on 
the ground, and the Indians fled in dismay, leaving the emi¬ 
grants safely to their own devices. (Medicine Man to them 
does not mean Doctor, but Meta, or Juggler.) 

DELUGE 

The Odjibway 

There were two great animals, one with a horn, and the 
other a toad. They strove together for mastery of the earth. 
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For a long time the result was in doubt, but at last the one 
animal ran his horn into the side of the toad; the water that 
gushed out of this enormous toad caused the flood. Manaboz- 
hoo (god of the north pole who makes the Indian summer) 
alone survived, by climbing the highest tree. When the waters 
became stationery, Manabozhoo then sent down in order the 
Loon, the Otter, and the Beaver, but they each failed to find 
earth at the bottom of the waters. Next he sent down the 
Muskrat who succeeded, and from the earth that he brought 
up in his mouth, Manabozhoo formed another earth. 

THE END 
A Shawnee Legend 

Written by Lewis Rogers on May 18, 1812 

A large tribe of Indians lived on the middle of the earth. 
One night one half of them went to sleep, the other half stayed 
awake. Those who stayed awake went east in the night; when 
the others awoke in the morning they could not see the trail 
for the recent snow, and they went west in search of them. 
They are the Kickapoos; those who went east are the Shaw- 
neese. The great spirit helped them to walk across the great 
water (probably Mississippi), and when they come back west 
the world will come to an end. 

CREATION 
Winnebago Legend 

By their Chief She-go-mick-kaw (Little Hill), 1837 

The Great Spirit awoke in his chair alone. He took a 
piece from his body near the heart, and from this he made 
four men; these became the Four Winds. He then made a 
woman and she became the Earth, but the earth rocked so by 
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the four winds, that he made four beasts, and then four 
snakes, but neither one or all of these could stop it. He then 
made a bulfalo and put it under the earth, and that holds it. 
The earth then gave to man tobacco and its seed, and to woman 
it gave all the fruits and plants that are good to eat, and their 
seed. When man puts tobacco into the fire, the beasts can 
hear him. The Great Spirit then made one man and one 
woman. He told them to look down, and they saw a child be¬ 
tween them. The Great Spirit said to them, “Take care of 
children.” The Great Spirit then made one man and one 
woman of every tribe, and gave them animals, but all the In¬ 
dians got their tobacco and fire from the Winnebagoes. He 
then went away, but after 118 years he looked down on them 
again and saw that some of the men were old, and could hardly 
walk, they were so feeble and stooped so. So he sent four 
Thunders, and War and Death and Good and Bad, so some of 
the men fell dead, but Good and Bad have been at war ever 
since. Bad Spirit tried to make an Indian, but it turned out to 
be a negro. He made all the bad trees, weeds, thistles, etc., etc.. 
He tried to make a black bear but it turned out to be a grisly. 
It is him that makes Indians do all bad things. 

DEATH 

A General Legend 

When an Indian becomes deathly sick from a disease, he 
believes that the grim monster has been sent for him espe¬ 
cially ; so he changes his name, and location if possible, so as to 
fool Death: and to make the job more complete he gives his 
name to some animal, and sometimes places the animal in the 
same spot where he lay. Wouldn’t it surprise even Death him¬ 
self, expecting to find a veiy sick Indian, on arriving on the 
spot to find a perfectly healthy mule instead. 
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THE GREY WOLF 
A Legend of the Bonach Tribe 

Our Great Father, shaped like a cloud, or a storm, or 
snow, or something came here and made a big Grey Wolf, 
which was the father of the Bonack Tribe. And a Coyote was 
the father of the Shoshones. The Grey Wolf made a fine place 
where hunting was good all the year, and all the Bonaeks go 
there when they die. 

Grey Wolf used to live in a hollow rock near Win-ne- 
mucka, and his tracks can now be seen in the rocks there. 
The earth was then flooded, and the wind made the waters cut 
the ravines in the earth. 

The Shoshones have a similar legend and language, and 
are supposed to be related. 

THE ARAPAHOE FLOOD 

Before the animals were, there was a great flood. One 
Arapahoe alone survived by getting on the top of a tall tree on 
the highest hill. The gods then made for him three ducks; the 
first two drowned in the attempt but the third succeeded in 
coming up alive with mud in his mouth. The waters then 
disappeared, and the Arapahoe owned all the land. He made 
the rivers and the woodland near the rivers. He created a 
Spaniard and a beaver and from this union came all the other 
Indians, but the white men were made across the water. 

The Arapahoe made the birds, and beasts, and fishes, the 
grass, etc. He gave the Indians land, and pipes. He showed 
them how to make bows and arrows, as well as how to talk with 
their hands. He gave them ponies and all things: this is why 
the Arapahoe never lets his heart get tired in giving, and all 
tribes love him. 
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Cotton Mather said the Massachusetts Indians say their 
god Kamanitowit made a man and a woman out of stone, but 
they were very unsatisfactory and he broke and destroyed 
them. He then made two men from the earth, and two women 
from their ribs, but they behaved so bad that He came and 
talked different languages to them and their progeny, and they 
divided into different tribes. 

The Wyandots say that a squaw survived the Flood, and 
while walking around alone, she found a papoose floating in 
a canoe made of bulrushes. She picked him out in her arms 
and he immediately became a man. He then turned the 
waters into land, and the tortoises and muskrats helped him to 
enlarge it to its present size. 

The Indian never quarrels with his wife. If she becomes 
too quarrelsome or nagging, so that he sees danger of a bad 
break, he takes his arms and goes out into the forest and stays 
three or four days; when the squaw cannot teU her friends for 
three or four days where her warrior is, or when he will return, 
she has been punished enough. This of course applies to the 
original Indian in his native life. 

Machinito, the Evil Spirit 

From ihe Legends of lagou 

Chemanitou, being Master of Life, at one time became the 
origin of a spirit that has ever since caused himself and all 
others of his creation a great deal of disquiet. His birth was 
owing to an accident, it was in this wise: Metowae, or as the 
white people now call it. Long Island, was originally a vast 
plain so level and so free from any kind of growth that it 
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looked like a portion of the great sea that had suddenly been 
made to move back and let the sand below appear, which was 
the case in fact. 

Here it was Chemanitou used to come and sit when he 
wished to bring a new creation into life. The place being 
spacioi:^ and solitary, the water upon every side, he had not 
only room enough but was free from interruption. 

It is well known that some of these early creations were 
of very great size, so that very few could live in the same place, 
and their strength made it difficult for even Chemanitou to 
control them; for when he has given them certain elements, 
they have use of the laws that govern those elements till it is 
his will to take them back to himself. Accordingly it was the 
custom of Chemanitou, when he wished to try the effects of 
these creatures, to set them in motion on the island of Meto- 
wac, and if they did not please him, he took the life out be¬ 
fore they were suffered to escape. He would set up a mam¬ 
moth, or other large animal in the middle of this island, and 
build him up with great care, much the same as a cabin or a 
canoe is built. 

When the Master of Life wished to build up an elephant 
or mammoth, he would place four cakees of clay on the ground 
at proper distances which he would mould into the proper 
shape and make them the feet of the animal. Now sometimes 
these were left unfinished: and to this day these little tussocks 
of green may be seen like little islands, about the marshes, and 
show where these lumps of clay have been placed. 

Even to this day may be found traces of what has been 
done here in former years; and the manner in which the land 
sometimes sinks down (even the wells fall out at the bottom 
here) shows that this island is nothing but a great cake of 
earth, a sort of platter, laid on the sea for the convenience of 
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Chemanitou, who used it for a table to work upon, it never 
having been designed for anything else, the margin of the 
Chatiemac (stately swan), or Hudson river, being better 
adapted to the purpose of habitation. 

As Chemanitou went on with his work, the Neebanawbaigs 
(water spirits), the Puck-wud-jinnies (fairies), and indeed all 
the lesser manitous used to come and look on, and wonder what 
it would be and how it could act when done. 

When the animal was quite done, and had dried a long 
while in the sun, Chemanitou opened a place in its side, and 
entering in, would remain there many days. When he came 
forth, the creature began to shiver and to sway from side to 
side in such manner as shook the island for many leagues. If 
his appearance pleased the Master of Life he was suffered to 
depart, and it was generally found that these animals plunged 
into the sea on the north side of the island, and disappeared in 
the forest beyond. 

Now at one time Chemanitou was a very long time build¬ 
ing an animal of such great bulk that it seemed like a mountain 
in the middle of the island, and all the manitous from all 
parts came to see what it was. The Puck-wud-jinnies espe¬ 
cially made themselves very merry, capering behind his great 
ears, sitting within his mouth, each perched upon a tooth, and 
running in and out the sockets of his eyes, thinking Chemani¬ 
tou who was finishing off some other part of the animal could 
not see them. 

But he can see right through anything that he has made. 
He was glad to see them so lively, and bethought himself of 
many new creatures while he watched their motions. 

When the Master of Life had completed this large animal, 
he was fearful to give it life, so it was left on the island or 
work-table of Chemanitou, till its great weight caused it to 
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break through, and sinking partly down it stuck fast, the head 
and tail holding it from sinking further down. Chemanitou 
then lifted a piece of the back and found that this would be a 
very good cavity into which to throw the old creations that 
did not please him. 

He sometimes amused himself by making creatures very 
small and active, with which he disported awhile, and finding 
them of very little use in the world and not so attractive as 
the little vanishers he would take out the life, holding it in 
himself, and then east them into the cave made by the body of 
the unfinished animal. In this way great quantites of very 
odd shapes were heaped together in this Roncomcomon, or 
place of fragments. He was always careful to first take out 
the life. 

One day the Master of Life took two pieces of clay and 
made two large feet like those of a panther. He did not make 
four — there were only two. He stepped his own feet into 
them and found the tread to be very light and springy, so 
that they might go with great speed and yet make no noise. 
He next built up a pair of very tall legs in the shape of his 
own, and made them walk about awhile — he was pleased with 
the motion. Then followed a round body covered with scales 
like an alligator. He now found the figure doubling forward, 
and he fastened a long black snake that was gliding by to the 
back part of the body, and let it wind itself around a sapling 
near, which held the body upright and made a very good tail. 
The shoulders were thick and strong, like those of a buffalo, 
and covered vsdth hair; the neck thick and short, and full at 
the back. 

Thus far Chemanitou had worked with little thought, but 
when he came to the head he thought a long while. He took a 
round ball of clay in his lap and worked it over with great 
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care. While he thought, he patted the ball on top, which made 
it very broad and low; for Chemanitou was thinking of the 
panther feet and the buffalo neck. He remembered the Puek- 
wud-jinnies playing in the eyes of the animal while yet un¬ 
finished, and the sockets were empty. So he set the eyes out 
like a lobster, so that the animal could see on all sides. He 
made the forehead broad and low, for here was to be the 
wisdom of the forked tongue like that of the serpent, which 
should be in his mouth. He should see all things and know all 
things. Here Chemanitou stopped, for he saw he had never 
thought of such a creation before, — a creature with only two 
feet who should stand upright and see upon every side. The 
jaws were very strong, with ivory teeth, and gills upon either 
side which rose and fell whenever breath passed through them j 
the nose was like the beak of the vulture. A tuft of porcupine 
quills made the scalp lock. 

Chemanitou held the head out the length of his arm, and 
turned first upon one side then on the other. He passed it 
rapidly through the air and saw the gills rise and fall, the 
lobster eyes turn round and the vulture nose look keen. Che¬ 
manitou became very sad; yet he put the head upon the 
shoulders. It was the first time he had made an upright figure. 
It seemed to be the first idea of a man. 

It was now nearly night, the bats were flying through the 
air, and the roar of the wild beasts could be heard. A gusty 
wind swept in from the ocean, and passed over the island of 
Metowac, casting the light sand to and fro. A heavy scud was 
skimming along the horizon, while higher up in the sky was a 
dark thick cloud upon the verge of which the moon hung for 
a moment and was then shut in. 
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A panther came by, and stayed a moment with one foot 
raised and bent inward while he smelled the feet that looked 
so much like his own. 

A vulture swooped down with a great noise of his wings, 
and made a dash for the beak, but Chemanitou held him back. 
Then came the porcupine, and the lizard, and the snake, dra^m 
by its kind in the image. 

Chemanitou veiled his face for many hours, and the gusty 
wind blew; but he did not stir. He saw that every beast of the 
earth seeketh its kind; and that which is like, draweth its like¬ 
ness unto itself. 

The Master of Life thought and thought. The idea grew 
into his mind that at sometime he would make a creature who 
should be created not like other things of the earth but after 
himself. He should link this world with the spirit world, — 
being made in the likeness of the Great Spirit, he should be 
drawn unto his likeness. Many days and nights passed, whole 
seasons passed, while Chemanitou thought on these things. He 
saw all things. 

Then the Master of Life looked upon his head; the stars 
were shining down upon the image, and a bat had alighted 
upon his forehead, spreading its great wings on each side. 
Chemanitou took the bat and held out its whole leathery wings 
(and ever since the bat, when he rests, lets his body hang 
down), so that he could try them over the head of the image. 
He then took the life of the bat away, and twisted off the body, 
letting all the thin part fall down over the head, and upon 
each side, making ears, and a covering for the forehead like 
that of a hooded serpent. 

Chemanitou did not cut off the face of the image below; 
he went on and made a chin and lips that were firm and round, 
that they might shut in the forked tongue and ivory teeth, and 
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he knew that with the lips and the chin it would smile when 
life was given to it. 

The image was now aU done but the arms. Chemanitou 
saw that with a chin it must have hands; he grew grave. He 
had not given hands to any creature. He made the hands and 
arms very beautiful, like his own. 

Chemanitou took no pleasure in his work, now that it was 
done, — it was not good in his sight. He wished he had not 
given it hands. When trusted with life, might it not begin to 
create? might it not thwart the plans of the Master of Life 
himself? He looked long at the image; he saw it would do 
when life was given it. He knew all things. 

He now put fire in the image, but fire is not life. He put 
fire within and a red hot glow passed through and through it. 
The fire dried up the clay of which it was made, and gave the 
image an exceedingly fierce aspect. It shone through the scales 
upon its breast, and the giUs, and the bat-wing ears. The lob¬ 
ster eyes were like living coal. 

Chemanitou opened the sides of the image hut he did not 
enter. He had given it hands and chin. It could smile like 
the Manittoes themselves. He made it to walk about the 
island of Metowac, that he might see how it was going to act. 
This he did by means of his wiU. He now put life into it, 
but he did not take out the fire. 

Chemanitou saw the aspect of the creature would be terri¬ 
ble, and yet he coidd smile in such a way that he ceased to he 
ugly. 

He thought much on these things. He thought it would 
not be best to let such a creature live, — a creature made up 
mostly of the beasts of the field but with hands of power, and 
a chin lifting its head upwards, and lips holding aU things 
within themselves. 
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While lie thought on these things he took the image in 
his hands, and cast it into the cave. But Chemanitmi forgot 
to take the life out of it. 

The creature lay there a long time in the cave and did not 
stir, for his fall had been very great. He lay amongst the old 
creations that Had been thrown in there without life. 

Now when a long time had passed Chemanitou heard a 
great noise in the cave. He looked in and he saw the image 
sitting there, trying to put together the things that had been 
put in there as of no value. 

Chemanitou gathered together a vast heap of stones and 
sand, for large rocks are not to be found on the island, and 
stopped the mouth of the cave. The earth shook and hot 
smoke came from the ground; after many days the sound had 
continued to increase, and the Manittoes came to Metowac to 
see what was the matter. Chemanitou came also, for he re¬ 
membered the image he had cast in there and forgotten to take 
the life away. 

Suddenly there was a great rising of the stones and sand, 
— the sky grew black with wind and dust, fire played about 
the ground, and water gushed high into the air. 

All the Manittoes fled in fear, and the image came forth 
with a great noise most terrible to behold. His life had grown 
strong within him, for the fire had made him very fierce. 
Everything fled before him, in terror exclaiming, Machinito, 
Machinito, — which means a god, but an evil god. 

This is from the traditions of lagou, who seems to have 
dug deeper into Indian lore than any other person living. The 
language literally abounds with legends and traditions by 
this wonderful person, and could some one find some way to 
gather them together into one volume he would have a valuable 
and interesting book indeed. (The Author) 



The Little Spirit or Boy-Man 

An Odjib way Fairy Tale 


There was once a little boy, remarkable for the smallness 
of his stature. He was living alone with a sister older than 
himself: they were orphans and lived in a beautiful spot on 
the lake shore. Many large rocks were scattered around their 
habitation. The boy never grew larger as he advanced in 
years. One day in winter he asked his sister to make him a 
ball to play with along the shore on the clear ice. She made 
one for him, but cautioned him not to go too far, Oif he went 
in high glee, throwing the ball before him, and running after 
it at full speed, and he went as fast as the ball. After he had 
run for some time, he saw four dark substances on the ice 
straight before him. When he came to the spot he was sur¬ 
prised to see four large tall men lying on the ice spearing fish. 
When he went up to them one of them looked up, and was in 
turn surprised to see so small a boy, and turning to his com¬ 
panions said, “Tia, look what a little fellow is here.” After 
looking a moment, they all turned their heads and covering 
again with their blankets, went on spearing fish. The boy 
thought to himself, they think me too small for common cour¬ 
tesy, because they are taU and large, I shall show them that I 
am not to be treated so lightly. After they were covered up he 
saw that they each had a large trout lying beside them, so he 
slyly took the one nearest him. Placing his fingers in the gills 
and tossing the ball before him, he ran away as fast as he 
could. When the man looked up and saw his trout sliding 
away, as by itself at a great speed, for he could not see the 
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boy behind the fish, he said, ‘ ‘ See! that tiny boy has stolen my 
fish; what a shame that he should do so.” The boy reached 
home and told his sister to go out and get the fish he had 
brought home. She exclaimed; “Where could you have got 
it? I hope you have not stolen it.” “Oh no,” he replied, “I 
found it on the ice. ” “ How, ’ ’ said the sister, ‘ ‘ could it have 
gotten there?” “No matter,” said the boy, “go cook it.” He 
disdained to answer her again, but thought he would one day 
show her how to appreciate him. She went to the place where 
he left it and there indeed she found a monstrous trout; she 
did as bid and cooked it for that day’s provisions. 

Next morning he went off again as at first. When he 
came near the large men who fished every day, he threw his 
ball with such force that it rolled into the ice-hole of the man 
from whom he had stolen the fish the day before. 

As he happened to raise himself at the time, the boy said, 
“Neeje, pray hand me my ball.” “No indeed,” answered 
the man, “I shall not,” and pushed the ball under the ice. 

The boy took hold of his arm and broke it in two in a 
moment, and threw him to one side, and picked up his ball, 
which had bounded back from under the ice, and tossed it as 
usual before him. Outstripping it in speed he got home and 
remained inside until morning. The man whose arm he had 
broken hallooed out to his companions, and told them his case 
and deplored his fate. They hurried to their brother, and as 
loud as they could roar they threatened vengeance on the 
morrow, knowing by the boy’s speed, that they could not 
catch him. But he heard their threats, and awaited their 
coming with perfect confidence. 

The four brothers next morning prepared to take their 
revenge, but their aged mother advised them not to go. 
“Better,” said she, “that one should suffer, than that all 
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should perish, for he must be a Monedo, or he could not per¬ 
form such feats. ’ ’ But her sons would not listen, and taking 
their wounded brother along, started for the boy’s lodge, hav¬ 
ing learned that he lived at the place of the rocks. The boy’s 
sister thought she heard the sound of snow-shoes coming at a 
distance and looking saw the large men coming to their lodge, 
or rather cave, for they lived in a large rock. She ran in with 
great fear and told her brother of the fact. He said, “Why 
do you mind them? give me something to eat.” “How can 
you think of eating at such a time,” she replied. “Do as I 
bid you and be quick about it.” She then gave him his dish, 
which was a large mis-qua-dace shell, and he commenced eat¬ 
ing. Just then the men came to the door, and were about to 
lift the curtain placed there, when the boy-man turned his 
dish upside-down, and immediately the door was closed with a 
stone; the men tried hard with their clubs to crack it and at 
last succeeded in making a small opening. When one of them 
peeped in with one eye, the boy-man shot him in the eye and 
he dropped dead. The others, not knowing what happened to 
their brother, all did the same and fell in like manner, so 
great was their curiosity to see what the boy was about. So 
they all shared the same fate. After they were killed the boy 
told his sister to go out and see them. She opened the door 
and started, but came back at once telling her brother she 
feared they were not dead yet. He went out and hacked them 
into small pieces, saying, “Henceforth let no one be larger 
than you are now. ’ ’ Since then men have been of their present 
size. 

When springtime came, the boy-man said to his sister, 
“Make me a new bow and set of arrows.” She obeyed, for 
he never did any work of any kind, but supplied them with 
meat. She told him not to shoot his arrow into the lake but 
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this he did any way, and then waded in the water after it to 
attract hi^ sister’s attention. She came in haste to the shore, 
calling him to return, but instead, he called out, “Ma-mis- 
quon-je-gun-a, be-nau-wa-con-zhe-shin, ” i. e., you of the red 
fins, come and swallow me. Immediately the monstrous fish 
came and swallowed him; and seeing his sister standing on the 
shore in despair he called out to her, “ Me-zush-ke-zin-anee. ” 
She wondered what he meant, but at last thought of an old 
moccasin. She accordingly tied the old moccasin to a string 
and tied the string to a tree. The fish said to the boy-man 
underwater: “ What is that floating ? ” The boy-man said to 
the fish: “Go and swallow it as fast as you can.” The fish 
swallowed it and the boy laughed within him; he then seized 
the line and pulled the fish to the shore where his sister, 
waiting, pulled the monstrous fish out on the land, and when 
she took her knife to cut him up, she heard her brother inside 
say, “Make haste and release me, for this is a nasty place.” 
In her excitement she nearly cut the boy’s head, but when he 
was safely out he told her to dry the fish and it would last 
them many days, and never to doubt his ability again. So 
ends the story. Compare with the Story of Jonah. 

Domestic and Social Life of the Indians 

When seen in his home, in the depths of the great forest, 
with his family and among his friends, the Indian is an en¬ 
tirely different being than the cunning, crafty, and blood¬ 
thirsty savage brought out and developed by the white man’s 
“fire-water, lies, licentiousness, and avarice.” 

Here at home the Indian is an extremely sociable neigh¬ 
borly being and an ardent, sincere friend. The acquisition of 
property meant nothing to him; in fact, there was no such 
thing. When fortunate in the chase, he would make a great 
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feast in his wigwam, to which all the older men of his l)a7id were 
invited, without distinction. Each one came with his own dish 
and spoon, and after a few short speeches by the older men. 
in which they recounted the news of the day, their exploits in 
the battle or the chase, together with anything that would pro¬ 
duce a laugh or anything that would add to the enjoyment of 
the evening, — and you may be sure that if anyone had made 
a mistake or had a mishap in any way, he was sure to be 
“roasted” until he was sore. But if any young man desired 
to rise in the council of his tribe he would speak little and 
modestly if at all. After this the feast was enjoyed by all, the 
most scrupulous care being shovui that each should have their 
share of the choicest parts of the meat, etc., the women for the 
most part keeping silence, a few remarks being permitted by 
the oldest. 

The young of both sexes are sometimes gathered together 
and addressed by some old Sachem or wise man of the tribe, 
and at these ‘ ‘ Schools ’ ’ only the best of rules and most useful 
maxims are laid down. Among them are, respect for parents 
and the aged, reverence and worship of the Great Spirit, who 
is the giver of life and all good gifts, including these ‘' public 
dinners.” Unswerving honesty is taught, as well as unques¬ 
tioned morality. 

When the hunting becomes bad, and it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to move the winter camp, the women perform all the 
work, taking down the tepee, packing it and all their goods, 
and carrying them on her back, by means of the head-strap to 
their next camp, where the snow is swept away. Fresh cedar 
boughs are procured, and a bed of them are made, the lodge 
erected over this, a fire is built, then and not until then can she 
sit down and dry her moccasins and warm her feet. Polygamy 
is permitted and practised by nearly all tribes, the argument 
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being that as the fortunes of war, and the dangers of the chase 
depopulate the male branch so fast that there are many more 
women than men; and so, many women without a man to pro¬ 
vide for them would be in danger of starvation, freezing, and 
death, in such forms. 

The Indian parents never strike their children; this is a 
barbarity practiced only by the whites, or as an indignity fit 
for the lower animals only. The Indian child must not feel 
fear, for fear is deadly. 

The Indian naturally seeks every means of enjoyment, 
both social and domestic, without labor, fear, or worry. But 
it must not be thought that their winter life is one of continual 
feasting,—quite the contrary: these feasts are often followed by 
a fast long continued and painful in the extreme. After living 
for days with nothing to eat, the invitation is sometimes given 
to a friend, saying, ‘ ‘ Come to my lodge tonight and smoke; we 
have nothing to eat, but we can get along very well without 
it. ’ ’ The hunter arises in the morning, taking his gun he goes 
in search of game; if not successful, he goes again pext morn¬ 
ing in the same way; if even a partridge is caught, he returns at 
once and it is cooked and equally divided, in his lodge, though 
in some extreme cases the older have been known to give it all 
to the children. They are sometimes reduced to the extremity 
of eating the pelts that he has saved to pay his debts with: 
this is done by removing the hair with a sharp knife, or singe¬ 
ing ; the hide is then roasted until it is crisp, then broken into 
small pieces and chewed. Indeed, the cases are not rare where 
the Indian hunter has pursued this unsuccessful hunt until he 
fell exhausted and starving to death, or froze dead in the path. 
But the moment these privations are over they seem to be for¬ 
gotten, and no murmur of them is heard. 
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Dinner 

Contrary to the usual belief, the squaw was a good cook. 
The custom of toasting a piece of meat on a stick over a small 
fire, smoke and all, was only a makeshift, practised in tempo¬ 
rary camps, etc. 

Imagine a turkey brought in by the lord of the lodge; 
this is taken by the squaw, drawn, washed clean, and garnished 
on the inside with salt, obtained at a salt lick, of which there 
were many where deer and other wild animals found their salt 
in abundance; well peppered with the berries from the wild 
spice bushes, of which there were many in the lowlands in 
nearly all the states; filled with wild sage, and such as the 
taste or fancy of the diner required, then filled or “stuffed” 
with corn meal cakes. The whole fowl was then wrapped in a 
blanket of wet clay and placed in the fire upon the hot coals 
prepared for it. After this fire had been kept up for three 
hours, the clay has then been baked into a hard ball. Upon 
breaking this ball open, all the feathers remain in the clay, 
and this turkey with the juices all retained, and all parts 
cooked alike and well seasoned through; with potatoes roasted 
in the fire; green corn cooked in a clay, wooden trough, or even 
the skin of an animal, by dropping hot stones into the water 
therein continually, until well done and likewise seasoned; 
with the tongue, or boss ribs of a buffalo, cooked like the tur¬ 
key ; dried fish, corn cakes, with wild plums or grapes, — vine¬ 
gar or tart is supplied by the upland sumach berries, not 
poisonous gathered when they are red and ripe, — dried apples 
and paw-paws, squashes and pumpkins that also grew among 
the corn; and for dessert, plenty of walnuts, butternuts, 
hickorynuts, or hazelnuts — take your pick, and finish up with 
gourds full of sassafras, sage, or other teas. 
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All this and much more, with no grocery bill or rent to 
pay. And fully nine-tenths of the photos of Indian children 
will show them well nourished and fleshy. The strength and 
endurance of the Indian is proverbial, and the many whites 
taken captive in childhood, and when grown preferred to re¬ 
main in this wild state is proof of their culinary skill. 

The corn was ground by the squaws on the flat surface of 
a large stone, in a slight hollow, worn round for that purpose, 
and with a small stone rounded at the one end to fit the cavity 
in the large one; it was common to see two squaws sitting 
together for hours at one of these primitive mills and grinding 
the corn while they visited together. (And two women shall 
be grinding corn at the mill.) 

The Birthday 

An Indian mother during the last thirty days eats very 
little meat, but lives mostly upon fruits, berries, roots, veg¬ 
etables, etc. (White mothers please copy.) She and her 
husband during this month frequently retire at sunset, to 
mountain cliff, or a forest glade, to pray. Her prayer is 
addressed to the animals such as produce their young alive, 
—the words are many and various, but they all mean the 
same, “Help me to bear.'’ 

When the day arrives, the bed is made. If the weather 
be cold and artificial heat is required, many stones are heated 
and placed in a slight depression in the earth; these are 
covered with sand; over this the lodge is set up and the bed 
is made of cedar or soft willow boughs covered with robes 
and blankets. Cases of severe labor are very rare among 
the Indian women. One white captive tells of a case so 
severe that it delayed the tribe one whole day when they 
wushed to move their camp. At the end of this time, he and 
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his Indian friend were sent out and caught a snake, one of 
a harmless variety; this was taken to the lodge and killed, 
a few drops of the blood was extracted, which the young 
squaw swallowed,—the birth followed almost instantly. The 
next day he saw the young mother, barefooted and knee 
deep in the water, assisting to load the canoes and move the 
camp. 

If mother’s milk is lacking, which is seldom the case, 
then the little stranger is fed on mare’s milk, or that from 
goats or other domesticated animals, or the milk from coco¬ 
nuts, bread fruits or the like. His Tichnegun (cradle) is a 
board on which he is securely wrapped and suspended upon 
his mother’s back, by a band suspended about her forehead, 
and thus carried. Or he is suspended from a swaying limb, 
high enough up to protect him from dogs or predatory 
animals. On a certain day at about the age of one month 
he is thus suspended and the first word spoken to or about 
him is taken as his name. In case of a girl, this name usu¬ 
ally is kept for life, but a man on arriving at maturity, is 
sometimes allowed to change it to conform to some deed of 
prowess in war or in the chase, or some personal appearance. 

The Indian children’s playground is the sandy shores 
of a lake or running stream, where clay is taken and 
fashioned into bird, beast, or reptile, and dried in the sun. 
Many dishes and useful utensils are thus made. His school- 
house is a big one—the entire universe—where he is taught 
to observe the tracks of the deer or other animals, the flight 
of birds, the den of reptiles and all the wonders of nature 
at first hand; how to make the bow and arrow; to know at 
sight the different kind of plants and flowers,—the edible as 
well as the poisonous, etc. 
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The games incident to childhood are so many and various 
that they would be a subject for a volume itself. Games in 
the water and on land, races on foot, in canoes, and on horse¬ 
back ; games with a ball, made by wrapping rawhide around 
a stone,—every conceivable kind of game from blowing a 
willow whistle to playing lacrosse on horseback. 

If you went to call on an Indian friend in the evening 
and found the flap to his wigwam closed with the rawhide 
latch string drawn inside, this will say, “We have retired.” 
If flap was closed and a stick standing across it, “We have 
gone away.” If two sticks were thus set crosswise, “This 
door is locked,” etc. And you have learned to be a plains 
Indian when you know how to tie your horse to a hole in the 
ground. 

The author saw stone caves about six feet square and 
ten feet long, along the banks of the Columbia river in 
Oregon. They informed me that the Indians heated these 
extremely hot, then removed the fire, went inside and re¬ 
moved all their clothing, and when sufficiently heated and 
perspiring freely they ran and jumped into the river, to 
toughen the skin and improve the circulation. People claim 
to have seen them do this while pieces of ice were floating on 
the surface of the water. 

An Indian Funeral 

The Indians seldom bury their dead, and a Mandan 
funeral as described by Geo. Catlin would probably typify 
them all. 

When an Indian dies and the customary honors and 
condolences have been paid to his remains, the body is then 
dressed in its best attire, painted, oiled, feasted, and supplied 
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with bow and quiver, shield, pipe and tobacco, knife, flint 
and steel, and enough provisions to last him a few days on 
the journey on which he is departing. A fresh buffalo skin 
just taken from the animal is wrapped tightly around his 
body, and wound from head to foot with bands of rawhide. 
Then the robes are soaked in water until they are soft and 
pliable; these are also wrapped around the body and tied 
with thongs with great care, so as to exclude all air from the 
body. A separate scaffold is then erected in the “cemetery” 
which is near the camp and on a level place; four small posts 
are set upright in the ground, at the top of these which are 
just above the reach of human hands, are placed four poles 
running around from one to the other, and these are bound 
together with willow rods just strong enough and large 
enough to support the body, which is laid upon this scaffold 
upon its back, with the feet to the east. 

There are sometimes hundreds of bodies lying in this 
“village of the dead” as they call it, and all looking alike 
excepting that the chief, or other notable, has a scarlet band 
to distinguish and honor it. 

Nearly every day in the year there may be seen fathers, 
mothers, wives, and children of the dead, lying upon the 
ground under these scaffolds, with their faces in the dirt, 
wailing most piteously, tearing their hair and cutting them¬ 
selves with their knives, and doing like penance, to appease 
the spirit of the dead, which they attribute to some sin or 
omission of their own, for which they sometimes inflict the 
most excruciating self-torture. 

When the scaffold on which the body rests falls to the 
ground from decay, the nearest relative buries the bones,— 
excepting the skull,—^which are now bleached and white, in 
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a nearby place where many of them are arranged in a circle, 
all facing inward and about nine inches apart, where they 
are carefully and religiously kept for many years, each in 
its respective place. 

There are several of these “Golgothas” about twenty or 
thirty feet in diameter, in the center of which is a mound of 
earth three feet high on which are two buffalo skulls (a 
male and a female) and in the center of this little mound is a 
“Medicine Pole” about twenty feet high, supporting many 
curious articles of mystery and superstition, which are sup¬ 
posed to have the power to guard and protect this sacred 
arrangement. 

Here again to this strange place do relatives repair, to 
mourn their dead, but not with groans and lamentations 
however, for years of time have softened their grief, and 
fond affections are renewed and long conversations are held 
with the departed. The wife knows by some mark of re¬ 
semblance the skull of her husband or child, and with these 
she will talk for hours, apparently getting replies from them, 
in the fondest manner. 

It is no uncommon thing for the woman to take her 
needle work and sit here thus for the greater part of the day, 
sometimes lying down with her arms around the skull for 
hours, forgetting herself entirely until the gathering shades 
of night warn her to gather up her embossed moccasin or 
other needlework and repair to her lodge. When the wild 
sage that is placed under these skulls begins to decay, it is 
carefully removed by the women and a fresh bunch is 
gathered and placed under it. Moreover these women often 
come at evening time with a dish of the choicest and best 
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cooked food that her wigwam affords, and places it before 
the skull, returning again in the morning for the dish. 

The Indian’s belief in the future state of existence is a 
“Happy hunting ground where war, pestilence, and famine 
do not enter, where deer, buffalo, antelope, etc., abound, and 
carnivorous animals do not destroy, and the inclemency of 
the weather does not annoy.” 

Indian Arrow-Heads 

When it is considered that the flint arrow-head in its day 
ranked wdth the 44 caliber bullet of frontier times as a 
projectile, the real value of it will be seen at once. The 
Red Man had no other projectile to defend his person, family 
or property with, or even to procure the means of sustenance. 
How fortunate indeed must have been the tribe who owned 
one of these “ammunition mines” and how well they must 
have been guarded. 

There are several different collections of arrow-heads 
valued at $10,000 each, and one man in Chicago is said to 
have a private collection which is insured for $3,000. There 
are in this country 5,450 persons recognized as collectors; of 
these nearly 500 are skilled collectors, and estimated 5,000 
amateurs. There are 4,500 collections ranging from 50 to 
5,000 specimens. There are 400 museum collections number¬ 
ing over 4,000 specimens each, and more than 2,000,000 in 
private collections. The government has spent thousands 
of dollars on the subject, and many books have been written 
on “pre-historic implements,” etc., yet very little is really 
known about how the Indians made arrow-heads. 

This was the most jealously guarded of any of the Red 
Man’s secrets. There is no doubt that each tribe had its 
arrow-makers, probably highly respected men given a high 
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place in tlie councils, exempt from “draft” in time of war, 
and who received many valuable presents. 

Arrow-heads were made of obsidian, chalcedony, chert, 
argillite, jasper, flint, etc., found in many and widely sep¬ 
arated places: the jasper along the Susquehanna and Dela¬ 
ware riversj obsidian in the Yellowstone Park; the flint 
quarries in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois; the ma¬ 
terials found in Oregon, California, and Mexico were of 
beautiful carnelian or other agates and were of many colors, 
ranging from pure black and white to amber, red, etc., and 
from these some of the prettiest knives, hatchets, fleshers, 
and war axes were fashioned. 

One of the most famous of these mines was at Flint 
Ridge, Licking County, Ohio, between Zanesville and 
Newark. This is about three miles wide by eight miles long, 
and is covered with enormous workings. Many of the 
smaller ones are covered up and lost; how they found these 
is a mystery. The pieces found on the surface of the earth 
were not of a prime quality; those found beneath the surface 
were found to split more true, and thus fashion a much finer 
implement. To obtain this they laboriously scraped away 
by hand the earth and vegetation. When the flint was 
cleanly exposed, a fire was built and maintained until the 
rock was of the proper temperature, then water was applied, 
causing the rock to cleave and break; these pieces were then 
removed and the process repeated until the desired quality 
and amount of pieces were obtained. These were called 
“turtle-backs,” from their resemblance to that animal; they 
were about six inches in diameter and half an inch thick; 
these were one of the principal articles of commerce, and 
were carried many miles. 
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Eight thousand five hundred of these disks were taken 
from mound No. 22 of the Hopewell group in Ohio, of a kind 
said only to be found along the Little river in Tennessee. If 
so, they must have been transported by canoe down the Little 
and Cumberland rivers to the Ohio, thence up the Ohio and 
Scioto rivers to the north fork of Paint Creek, a distance of 
more than 700 miles, or by land on the backs of Indians 
through a trackless wilderness from northwestern Tennessee 
to central Ohio. 

An obsidian arrow-head was found at Momence, Illinois, 
about 2,000 miles from Yellowstone Park, where it came 
from; and those made of red pipestone found only in a 
single quarry in Montana, have been found among the 
Comanches on the Rio Grande river; and arrow-heads taken 
from the great Flint Ridge in Ohio, have been found through¬ 
out the three adjoining states, and some of them even west 
of the Mississippi river. 

These turtle-backs were taken to the “arsenals” or 
camps where they were “finished.” This is known by the 
fact that the small flakes taken from them are found by 
the thousands, in various places, notably in DeKalb County, 
Illinois, where there are no quarries. 

An arrow-head can only be made from a piece that will 
cleave by conchoidal fracture, and the arrow-maker’s skill 
consisted not only in knowing how to break off the chip, but 
in knowing how the chip would break, and how each particu¬ 
lar piece would cleave, even as the stonemason of today must 
know how each,stone will break the best. 

Perhaps the best description of arrow-making is given 
by George Catlin, the famous painter of Indian scenes, who 
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lived so long with the Mandan tribe and thus became famil¬ 
iar with their customs. He says: 

‘ ‘ The arrow-maker used a piece of horn or bone, prefer¬ 
ably a deer’s horn which had been soaked in ashes or clay 
until the oil had all been taken out and then again hardened 
in the fire; this was sharpened to about the size of a lead pencil 
and attached to a piece of wood about four feet long with a 
fork left at the other end. This fork the Indian placed 
under his armpit, and with the arrow-head held between his 
feet and resting on the ground or the root of a tree, he 
placed the point of the horn on the spot where he wished to 
remove the chip, and threw his weight upon it. If this failed 
to start the chip, another Indian would strike with a stone 
upon the piece of wood, on a knot or place fixed for that 
purpose; this never failed.” 

Other travellers and captives, among them Captain John 
Smith of Colonial fame, tell of seeing an Indian who carried 
with him pieces of flint, and in a pocket of his mantle for 
this purpose a piece of horn thus prepared, which was small 
enough to be concealed in his hand, with which he deftly 
fashioned the arrow-heads: this piece of horn he prized very 
highly, and would not part with it at any price. 

This bone was vastly better than any implement of iron 
that could be made, as it would not slip when applied to the 
stone, notwithstanding that one white man claims that he 
has made arrow-heads with a common wire nail. This fully 
explodes the ancient myth and fable of the “magic bone” 
with which arrow-heads were made. The use of heat and 
water to fashion arrow-heads is another fable and a fallacy, 
because when a small piece of stone is heated and water 
applied, there is no way of knowing which way it will break. 
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Arrow-makers were very skilful in their art, and they 
made very few mistakes, what were supposed to be imperfect 
arrow-heads are something else entirely, such as spear-heads, 
fleshers, skinning knives, etc. Consider what an arrow was 
supposed to do, i. e., it must have poise, balance and pene¬ 
tration, its flight must be true, etc. Buffalo heads have been 
found which the arrow had pierced through, human and 
other bones with the arrow sticking in them. Human bodies 
have been found with arrows sticking clear through them. 
Hugh Monroe, a Piegan half-breef, claims to have killed a 
grizzly bear with his bow and arrow, while he on horse-back 
was being pursued by the bear. (Talk about your bull 
fights.) What a field there was for making a round arrow¬ 
head or such a one as would revolve in its flight! but no such 
appears to have been made,—probably it would not have 
the proper penetration when it arrived at the mark. 

And thus we have briefly traced the Indian arrow-head 
from its bed in the earth to its bed in the flesh of the victim 
which it destroyed. 

All the other works of the Red Man are fast crumbling 
into oblivion but the arrow-head alone remains, a monument 
to their skill, and the Caucasian cannot make arrow-heads, 
any more than he can make chop-suey. 

The Massacre at Fort William Henry 

By Captun Jonathan Carver 

General Webb, who commanded the English army in 
North America in 1757, was encamped at Port Edward. 
Learning that the French troops under Montcalm were about 
to attack Fort William Henrj", he sent about fifteen hundred 
men, English and Provincials, to strengthen the garrison. 
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In this party I was a volunteer among the latter. The in¬ 
formation was well founded, for the day after our arrival we 
were attacked by eleven thousand regulars and Canadians, 
and two thousand Indians. The attacks were all repulsed 
though Colonel Munroe, the commander of the fort, had at 
his command only two thousand three hundred men, all told, 
after we arrived. Every summons to surrender was met with 
a prompt refusal. Though the French commander offered 
the most honorable terms, Colonel Munroe answered that he 
could repel any attack they were able to make, and in case 
more troops were needed, they would be supplied him from 
the main army, and I verily believe he could have held out 
had he been allowed to do so. But having sent a messenger 
to General Webb for re-enforcements, this messenger was 
returned with the reply that no more troops could be fur¬ 
nished, and to surrender the fort on the best possible terms 
that he could procure; this messenger with the letter fell 
into the hands of Montcalm, who came at once under a flag 
of truce and demanded possession of the fort as it belonged 
to the king his master. Colonel Munroe replied that the fort 
still belonged to him and he would not surrender it as long 
as he was able to defend it, and that seemed for some time 
yet. Whereupon Monsieur Montcalm showed him the letter 
from General Webb and said, “By these do I demand it.” 
Seeing that it was an order from his superior, and not to be 
disobeyed, the Colonel sorrowfully made these terms: That 
the garrison be allowed to march out with all the honors of 
war, and that they be allowed covered wagons to transport 
their baggage to Fort Edward, and an armed guard to 
protect them from the fury of the savages. 

On the morning after the surrender, and as soon as day 
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broke, the whole garrison consisting now of about two 
thousand men besides women and children, were drawn up 
in line to march away, when the Indians began to plunder. 
We at first hoped that this was all they were going to do, 
and at first did not oppose them, as indeed we could not if 
we were so disposed, for though we were allowed to carry 
our arms, not a single round of ammunition had been allowed 
us. In these hopes we were soon disappointed, for they soon 
began to murder the sick and wounded in spite of their cries 
and groans. We then fully expected that this would end the 
disturbance and our little army began to move, but the 
front division was soon driven back, and we saw that we 
were entirely surrounded by savages,* we expected every 
moment the guard which the articles of capitulation had 
allowed us would arrive and put an end to our troubles, but 
no guard arrived. The Indians now began to strip every 
one of their arms and even the clothes we wore, and every 
one who made the slightest resistance felt the weight of 
their tomahawks. 

I happened to be in the rear division, but it was not 
long until I shared the fate of my companions. Three or 
four savages laid hold of, me, and while some held their 
weapons over my head, the others soon disrobed me of my 
coat, waistcoat, hat, and buckles, omitting not to take from 
me the money that I had in my pockets. As this was done 
close by a French sentinel, I ran to him and claimed his 
protection ; but he only called me an English dog and thrust 
me violently back into the midst of the savages. 

I now attempted to join a body of our troops that were 
crowded together at some distance; but innumerable were 
the blows that were made at me with weapons as I passed. 
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Luckily however the savages were so close together that they 
could not strike at me without endangering themselves; one 
of them made a thrust at me with his spear, which grazed ray 
side, and from another I received a wound in the ankle with 
the same kind of weapon. At last 1 reached the spot where 
my countrymen stood, and forced myself in among them, 
but not until my shirt had been torn olf so that the collar 
and wristbands were all that were left, and my body scratched 
by their savage grips. 

The war whoop was now given, and the Indians began 
to murder those nearest them without distinction. It is not 
in the power of words to give any tolerable idea of the 
horrible scene that followed. Men, women and children were 
killed in the most wanton and cruel manner, and scalped at 
once. Many of these savages drank the blood of their 
victims as it flowed fresh from the fatal wounds. 

We now saw too late that we would receive no assistance 
whatever from the French, regardless of their agreement. 
Let us hope for the sake of humanity that this was more 
from the savage nature of the Indians, who at such times 
it is almost impossible to control, than from any premeditated 
intent on the part of the French commander, although it would 
seem that ten thousand Christian soldiers could have prevented 
some of this barbarous slaughter. Though such an event 
is not paralleled in modern history, yet at this time I saw 
many French officers walking about in plain sight, and in 
apparent unconcern. 

As the circle in which I stood was rapidly thinning, 
and death seemed approaching swift and sure, about twenty 
of us decided to make one vigorous effort to force our way 
through the savages. This expedient, however desperate, 
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we tried; in a moment we were all separated, and some 
months after I found that only six or seven of us escaped. 
I have often been astonished since to think with what com¬ 
posure I took the steps that led to my escape: some I over¬ 
turned, being at that time young and athletic; others I 
dodged their weapons, till at last two stout chiefs of the 
most savage tribes, as I could distinguish by their dress, and 
whose strength I could not resist, laid hold of me one by each 
arm, and began to force me through the crowd. They started 
me for a swamp, and I resigned myself to my fate. But 
seeing an English gentleman of some distinction, as I could 
see by the scarlet breeches of fine velvet, the only clothing 
that he wore, one of the Indians at once released me and 
seized him; but he being very strong threw him down to the 
ground and would probably have escaped, had not he who 
held me by the other arm quitted me to assist his brother. 
I seized this opportunity to run to another body of English 
troops as yet unbroken, near by; at the same time looking 
backwards I saw the Indian’s tomahawk sink into his spine 
and heard his death groan. 

I had left this shocking scene but a few yards, when a 
fine boy of about twelve years came running up to me, and 
begged that he might be allowed to lay hold of me, that he 
might stand some show of escaping the hands of the savages. 
This I allowed him to do, but we had gone but a few steps 
when he was torn from my side, and by his shrieks I judged 
that he must have been destroyed. I for the moment forgot 
my own cares, while lamenting the fate of one so young and 
innocent, but had no power to prevent it. 

And now at last I got among friends, but we were 
unable to help each other much, though by dint of close 
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watchiiig I was at last able to escape into a piece of woods, 
and there I remained concealed for some hours. Thus sev¬ 
eral Indians passed near by, yet none discovered me, and 
making my way for several hours as fast as the briers and 
the loss of one shoe would allow, at last I arrived at the 
top of a hill, from which I could see in the valley which I had 
just left, this bloody storm, raging with unabated fury. 
After passing three days without food and sleeping in the 
cold dews I at last arrived at Fort Edward, where with the 
proper care I in time recovered, as far as possible, my com¬ 
posure of mind and body, after such a horrible experience. 

It was computed that fifteen hundred persons — men, 
women, and children—were killed or taken prisoner on that 
fatal day. Many of the latter were carried off by them and 
never returned. A few through favorable accidents found 
their way back to their homes after having suffered a long 
and severe captivity. 

Soon after the confusion began, the brave Colonel 
Munroe hastened away to the French camp, to demand the 
guard agreed upon by the terms of surrender; but his efforts 
had no effect, and he remained at the French camp until 
General Webb sent an escort to take him safe to Fort 
Edward. But this awful scene so worked upon his mind 
that he never recovered, and about three months afterwards 
he died of a broken heart, and with truth might it be said 
that he was an honor to his country. 

‘^Vengeance is Mine and I wiU repay,” said the Lord, and 
seemingly as an atonement for this slaughter, I must say that 
very few of these different tribes ever reached home. The 
smallpox, by means of their communications with the 
Europeans, found its way among them, and made an equal 
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havoc to what they themselves had done. Not knowing how 
to manage this loathsome disease, on the first attack of the 
fever, and when nature was tr3dng to throw off the poison, 
and the fever was at its highest pitch they plunged into the 
cold water, and consequently died hy the hundreds. The 
few that survived were transformed into hideous objects by 
the pit marks, many and deep, as a memento of this terrible 
disease. 

Monsieur Montcalm fell soon after on the plains of 
Quebec. 

A Canadian merchant had ordered a feast and celebra¬ 
tion, in honor of the capture of this Fort; and while the 
feast was in full process, and at its height, the news of the 
massacre arrived. The merchant at once stopped the feast, 
dismissed the company, and denounced the affair in the 
roundest terms, saying that the Ruler of the Universe would 
surely never allow such an act of barbarity to go unpunished. 
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Autobiography of Peter Williamson 

I was born ten miles from Aberdeen, Scotland, of reput¬ 
able parents. At the age of eight, I being a strong and 
sturdy boy was kidnapped, and cajoled aboard a ship then 
lying in the harbor, as indeed were many other boys about 
that time, and indeed this vessel was owned by some of the 
worthy (?) merchants of Aberdeen. After being confined 
between the decks about one month in the harbor, we sailed 
to America, where the Captain sold us for sixteen pounds 
(about $80) per head. 

What became of my unfortunate companions I never 
knew, but I was bought by one of my countrymen, who had 
in his youth been kidnapped like myself, but from another 
town. This man having no children of his own treated me 
well and even allowed me to attend school in the winter, for 
seven years, at the end of which time he died, and left to me 
two hundred pounds currency, which was at that time worth 
about one hundred and twenty pounds sterling (about $500), 
his best horse, saddle, and all his wearing apparel. 

Being now seventeen years old and free, I employed 
myself at jobbing for seven years, and then married the 
daughter of a substantial planter. My father-in-law gave 
me about two hundred acres of land, near the forks of the 
Delaware river; thirty acres were cleared, and had a good 
house and barn on them. We moved into this house, I bought 
furniture, implements and live stock in plenty to work the 
farm, and being then in easy circumstances our happiness 
was complete. 
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But in 1754 the Indians, who had for a long time before 
ravaged and destroyed other parts of the United States un¬ 
molested, now became very troublesome in our neighbor¬ 
hood. They generallj' came in small skulking parties and 
committed great devastations. Terrible and shocking to 
human nature were the barbarities daily committed by these 
savages, and we settlers could not understand why the 
government did not take some measures to prevent or punish 
them. Scarcely did a day pass but some family fell a victim 
to their savage cruelty. October 2d, 1754, my -wife had that 
day gone to visit some relatives and I had waited up longer 
than usual waiting her return. Imagine my surprise and 
terror, when about eleven at night I heard the dismal war- 
whoop of the savages and saw them, twelve in number, sur¬ 
rounding my house. I raised a window and threatened them 
with instant death if they did not retire. But what can one 
man do against twelve of such blood-crazed savages. I had 
only one load in my gun. They threatened to burn my build¬ 
ings if I did not come out and surrender, but promised that 
no harm would come to me if I did so. This was communi¬ 
cated to me by one of their number who could speak English; 
and upon this promise I foolishly relied, and when I came out 
they pounced upon me like tigers and disarming me they 
tied me to a tree. They went into my house and robbed it 
of everything that they could carry, and then set fire to the 
house as well as all the rest of the buildings, and in a few 
minutes, right before my eyes all my buildings, two hundred 
bushels of wheat, six cows, four horses and five sheep were 
burned to ashes. 

After this was done, one of the monsters came and 
brandishing a tomahawk in my face threatened me with the 
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worst of deaths if I would not go with them; this I consented 
to do, and they untied me and gave me a load (of my own 
goods) to carry, which I did all night. At daybreak my 
infernal masters ordered me to lay down my load; when 
tying my hands again around a tree, they forced the blood 
out of my finger ends, and then kindling a fire near the tree 
to which I was bound, I concluded that I was to be burned at 
the stake. After the fire was kindled they for some time 
danced around me, after their manner, whooping, shrieking, 
and hallooing in the most frightful manner. Being satisfied 
with this sort of mirth, they proceeded in another manner: tak¬ 
ing the burning coals and sticks flaming with fire at the ends, 
they burned my face, hands and feet, at the same time threat¬ 
ening to burn me entirely if I cried out. Thus I was tortured 
almost to death, without being allowed to vent my anguish 
only with silent tears, which when observed, they took fresh 
coals and held them close to my eyes saying that my face 
was wet, that they would dry it for me, which indeed they 
certainly did. 

At length they sat down around the fire, and roasted 
the meat of which they had robbed my home. When they 
had eaten they offered me some. I could scarcely eat but 
pretended to do so, lest by refusing they would resume their 
hellish practices. What I could not eat I managed to hide, 
for they had unbound me. After I had eaten they again 
bound me fast, and in this condition I remained all day. At 
sunset they put out the fire, and covered the ashes that the 
white men might find no traces of their having been there; 
this was their custom. 

We then went six miles along the Susquehanna, and at 
a spot near the Appalachian Mountains, or Blue Hills, they 
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hid their plunder under some logs, and went into the home o£ 
one named Jacob Snider, whose family consisted of himself 
and wife and five children, as well as a hired man. They at 
once and without pity, killed and scalped them all but the 
hired man, regardless of the screams of those innocent chil¬ 
dren. They then plundered the house of all that they could 
carry, and burned the house, leaving the bodies inside. 

Thinking that the young man who worked for the family 
would be of some use to them in carrying their plunder, 
they spared his life and took him along. They loaded us 
both as before and marched us to the Blue Hills, where they 
again secreted their plunder. My fellow sufferer could not 
endure the cruel treatment he was under, and complained 
bitterly, nor could I cheer him however I tried. One of the 
savages on seeing this, walked up behind and struck him 
dead with his tomahawk, and immediately scalped him 
without a word and left him lying there. I was so shocked 
by these events that I could hardly move; for some time I 
did not know the days of the week, or what I did. 

They skulked about, four or five days, near the foot of 
the mountain, rejoicing over the plunder until that was gone. 
Then they entered the home of John Adams, near the Sus¬ 
quehanna. Here meeting with no resistance they at once 
murdered and scalped the aged wife and four children, 
before the old man’s eyes. Inhuman as this was they were 
not satisfied, but when they had murdered this poor woman, 
they acted with her in such a manner as decency will not 
permit me to name. The old man not being able to avoid 
the horrible sight, entreated them to kill him as they had his 
family, but they would not, but burned his house, barn, and 
all his buildings and stock, and then loading him, old and 
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feeble as he was, started ns on our journey toward the Great 
Swamp. Here they lay for eight or nine days, diverting 
themselves in the meantime, in barbarous cruelties on the 
old man. Sometimes they would strip him naked and paint 
him all over with various colors. At other times they would 
pull the white hairs from his head, and tell him he was a 
fool for living so long, and they would show him a kindness 
by^ putting him out of the w^orld. In vain were all his tears ; 
they tired themselves by studying means to torment him. 
They would tie him to a tree and whip him, at other times 
scorching his furrowed cheeks with red hot coals, and burn¬ 
ing his legs quite to the knees. 

One night after he had been thus tormented, and while 
we were talking about it, there arrived twenty-five other 
Indians, with twenty scalps, and three prisoners, who had 
fallen into their hands at Conogocheague, a small town near 
the Susquehanna, mostly inhabited by Irish. They told us 
some shocking stories of the murders and atrocities com¬ 
mitted in their neighborhood. A few instances will give the 
reader an idea of what the early settlers of America had to 
endure, and thus show you w’hy this book was written. The 
first of these tragedies occurred on the 25th of October, 1754, 
when John Lewis with his wife and three small children were 
murdered and scalped and the whole of his buildings, and 
everything he possessed was burned and destroyed. On the 
28th, Jacob Miller with his wife and six of his family 
shared the same fate. The 30th, the house, mill, barn, twenty 
head of cattle, two teams of horses, and everything belong¬ 
ing to George Polke met the same treatment, himself and 
family, a wife and nine children, being scalped, then cut in 
pieces and given to the swine. One of the substantial traders 
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of this province (county) having business that called him 
some miles up the country, fell into the hands of these sav¬ 
ages, who not only scalped him, but immediately roasted 
him before he was dead, and then like cannibals, for the 
want of other food, ate his whole body, and of his head made 
what they called an Indian pudding. 

The three prisoners brought with this party, almost dead 
with exposure and starvation, at last made their escape, but 
being so weak and helpless they were soon recaptured by 
other Indians and returned to us. Two of them were tied to 
a tree, and a fire built around them until they were terribly 
scorched and burned; then one of the villains with his scalp¬ 
ing knife, ripped open their bellies, took out their entrails, 
and burned them before their eyes, while others were tearing 
the flesh from their breasts, hands, arms, and legs with red 
hot irons, until they were dead. The third victim was re¬ 
served a few hours for a more horrible fate. His arms were 
tied close to his body, a hole was then dug in the ground 
large enough for him to stand in, then he was put into this 
and the earth rammed and packed tightly about him up to 
his neck, so that his head only remained above ground. He 
was then scalped, and left in this horrible condition for 
three or four hours, then they built a small fire close to his 
head, causing him to suffer the most excruciating torments 
so that the poor fellow could only cry out for them to show 
some mercy by killing him, for his brains were boiling in his 
head. Inexorable to all he said they continued the fire until 
his eyes gushed from their sockets; such torments did he 
endure for nearly two hours before he was quite dead. They 
then cut off his head and buried it with the other bodies my 
task being to dig the graves. Imagine my feelings, if you 
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can, when I expected every minute mine would be the next. 

I was next taken to the winter quarters of this infernal 
crew at Alamingo where I found many wigwams full of 
squaws and papooses. Their principal amusement was sing¬ 
ing and dancing, while recounting their exploits, and what 
havoc they had wrought, as well as their own losses. I re¬ 
mained at Alamingo two months, during the coldest of the 
winter, in a wigwam that I built of bark and earth, and kept 
warm by a fire just outside. I lived mostly on Indian corn, 
but they sometimes gave me a little meat. Escape was im¬ 
possible owing to my weakened condition, lack of clothing 
and distance to any white habitation, they having robbed me 
of my clothing for themselves and given me a blanket, and a 
yard of cloth, in the place of breeches. 

As soon as the snow was quite gone, they gathered a 
formidable band of about one hundred and fifty, and started 
to return to the same places as before. I was taken along to 
carry such burdens as they thought fit, but they never 
trusted me with a gun. We marched for several days with 
almost nothing to eat,—^for my part all I had was a few 
stalks of Indian corn which I was glad to eat whole, nor 
indeed did the Indians fare much better for as we neared the 
plantations they feared to shoot game as it might attract 
attention and they be discovered. 

When we again arrived at the Blue Hills, about thirty 
miles from the Irish settlement before referred to, we en¬ 
camped for three days, though we had no tents to shelter us, 
the usual manner being to divide into parties of ten or twelve 
men to a fire, lying on the grass or boughs in a circle with 
feet to the fire, and wrapped in a blanket. 

During our short stay here a sort of council of war was 
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held, and it was decided to divide into companies of about 
twenty men each, after which every captain marched with 
the party wherever he saw fit to go. 

I still belonged to my old masters, but was left on the 
mountain with ten Indians, to stay until they returned, they 
thinking it not proper to take me nearer to Conogocheague, 
or any plantation. 

The third day after the grand body left, my companions 
went out and hunted all day on the mountain, leaving me 
bound so that I could not escape. After their return that 
night, they unbound me and we had a good supper of that 
which they that day had killed. That night, being very 
weary after their day’s hunt, they soon all fell sound asleep. 
I then arose and tried them in various ways to see if they 
were fooling me ; I touched them with my feet, but they did 
not wake up. I then tried to remove one of their guns from 
under their heads, where they always kept them, but could 
not. 

I then walked carefully away about two hundred yards. 
I was pretty sure then that I had made good my escape, but 
I saw a chance to put some improvements upon it at once. I 
ran as fast and as far as I was able: this I continued to do 
until morning, although I heard the dismal wood-cry, as it 
is called, and knew that my absence was discovered, before I 
had gone half a mile. At daylight I crawled into a large 
hollow log, and in a few hours I heard the Indians walking 
about my place of concealment, telling what they would do 
with me when they caught me again, and say, I believed 
them, but they soon went away without discovering me. At 
night I went on again as before; this I continued to do for 
four days. The fourth night I came upon a small party of 
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Indians sleeping around their fire; a slight rustling that I 
made in the leaves aroused them, and seizing their guns they 
all ran back into the dark. I was in great terror as to what 
to do, until a parcel of swine came along, and the Indians 
thinking that this was what made the noise, returned laugh¬ 
ing to their camp-fire, and went to sleep again. Thus I con¬ 
tinued my journey safely till morning, when I crept under 
a large log and slept until noon. 

The next day I arrived at the house of John Bell, an old 
acquaintance. I knocked on the door, and when his wife 
saw me she ran screaming into the house, the family rushed 
to arms, and I was soon met by the master himself, who had 
mistaken me for an Indian. They could scarcely believe 
their senses, they having heard that I was killed by the 
Indians. They caressed me as one of their own children, 
kept me for several days, and then loaned me a good horse 
and some clothes, and I set out for Chester County (Pa.), 
one hundred and forty miles away, where my wife’s folks 
lived. 

I arrived on the 4th of January, 1755. I was received 
with great joy, but my gladness was somewhat dampened by 
the sad news that my dear and affectionate wife had been 
dead for two months. 
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Indian Mode of Killing Buffalo 

In the chase of the buffalo or other animal, the Indian 
generally strips himself and his horse of shield, quiver, and 
clothing, or anything that might impede his progress, grasping 
his bow in his left hand, with four or five arrows ready for 
instant use. In his right hand or attached to his wrist, is a 
heavy whip which he uses without mercy, and forces his horse 
alongside his game, at the swiftest speed. 

The horses are trained for this business, and seem to 
understand and enjoy it as much as their riders. While pre¬ 
paring and mounting, they show the most restless impatience, 
and when approaching (abreast, in a straight line, towards the 
herd at a slow walk) they aU seem to have caught the spirit of 
the chase; for the laziest nag among them, prances with an 
elastic step, champing his bit, his ears erect, his eyes straining 
out of his head, and fixed upon the game before him while he 
trembles under his rider. 

In this way they carefuUy and silently approach the herd 
within some forty or fifty rods, when the herd discovering 
them wheel and start all at once. At this instant they start — 
and all must start, for no one could check the fury of those 
horses at that moment of excitement — and away they rush, 
over the prairie, in the cloud of dust which they have raised. 

When the Indian has selected his victim, his horse seems 
to know as well as the rider, and strains every muscle to reach 
the side of the quarry. 

The horse being instinctively afraid of the animal, though 
he usually brings his rider within a bow’s length of him, when 
he has reached and passed the animal at the required distance, 
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whether the shot be delivered or not, he at once sheers away, 
to avoid the terrible horns of the infuriated animal which at 
this moment are often turned upon him with fatal results. 

These collisions often take place, in spite of the skill and 
experience, for in the extreme excitement, prudence, reason, 
and instinct alike seem drowned, and horse and rider seem 
rushing to destruction, as though it were a mere pastime and 
amusement. 

I have always been a careful man, but in some of these 
eases I have found myself lying on the prairie, my gun with a 
broken stock lying twenty or thirty feet away, and my horse 
coolly grazing at a distance of half a mile. 

But the Indian never seemed to “lose his breath,” and 
his practiced hand deals certainty in its deadly blow. 

While dwelling with the Mandans, on the upper Missouri, 
they at one time were in danger of actual starvation, from 
lack of game: they feared that the buffalo had emigrated be¬ 
yond their hunting grounds, when suddenly one morning it 
was announced that a herd of buffaloes were in sight. Mount¬ 
ing with all speed on their finest “buffalo horses” after a short 
consultation they divided into two parties, and starting out in 
opposite directions, they surrounded the herd at a distance of 
a mile or more from them, and began to close in on them. 
When the astonished herd got wind of them, they rushed all in 
one direction, until met by that line of yelling Indians and 
waving blankets, they turned and was met in like manner from 
all directions until they were running in a confused mass in 
any and all directions. Then the work of destruction began. 
I was mounted on a fine horse, loaned me by the Chief for the 
occasion; and witnessed this scene from a low hill near by. In 
this grand turmoil, a cloud of dust was raised which partly 
obscured the scene where the hunters were galloping their 
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horses, and driving the arrows to the vitals of these noble 
animals. Sometimes infuriated by the deadly wound they 
would erect their mane over their bloodshot eyes and charge, 
goring the horse to death and putting the rider to flight for 
his life. Sometimes the dense throng was opened and the 
hunter was swallowed up in the throng, and obliged to abandon 
his horse to his fate and, run over the backs of the animals to 
safety or death. Many were the buffaloes that turned upon 
their assailants and met them with desperate resistance, and 
many of the hunters thus dismounted saved themselves by 
impetuous flight, and while closely pursued by the infuriated 
animal, the hunter would wheel suddenly around, and snatch¬ 
ing the part of a buffalo robe from around his waist throw it 
over the horns and eyes of the animal, then running by his 
side would drive the arrow or lance to his heart. Others sud¬ 
denly dashed off on the prairie, to the side of a buffalo that 
had escaped from the herd, and following him closely a few 
yards would bring him to the earth, with a well directed shot. 
In this way the hunt became a desperate battle and in fifteen 
minutes the entire herd was destroyed, not one escaped, as all 
beasts must fall before man and the weaker (minded) man 
must fall before the stronger. So the buffalo and the red man 
alike must perish from the earth. (Geo. Gatlin) 
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Oh, why does the white man follow my path, 

Like a hound on the tiger’s track? 

Does the flush on my dark cheek waken his wrath, — 
Does he covet the bow at my back ? 

He has rivers and seas, where the billows and breeze 
Bear riches for him alone; 

And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood 
Which the white man calls his own. 

Why then should he come to the streams, where none 
But the red man dares to swim ? 

Why, why should he wrong the hunter, — one 
Who never did wrong to him ? 

The Father above thought fit to give 
The white man corn and wine; 

There are golden fields where he may live. 

But the forest shades are mine. 

The eagle hath its place of rest; 

The wild horse where to dwell ; 

And the spirit that gave the bird its nest, 

Made me a home as well. 

Then back! go back from the red man’s track; 

For the hunter’s eye grows dim. 
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To find that the white man wrongs the one 
Who never did harm to him. 


In the spring of 1832, some tribes of Indians began war 
on the whites, on account of attempts to drive them from their 
lands which had been sold to the United States without the 
consent of all concerned. 

The party headed by Black Hawk decided not to remove. 
They were defeated after a battle lasting about three hours. 
Black Hawk escaped, but afterward voluntarily gave himself 
up, a prisoner of war, at Prairie Du Chien, August 27th, 1832, 
on which occasion he delivered the following speech. 

Speech of Black Hawk 

“You have taken me prisoner with all my warriors. I am 
much grieved; for I expected that if I did not defeat you, to 
hold out much longer, and give you more trouble before I sur¬ 
rendered. I tried hard to bring you into ambush, but your 
last General (Atkinson) understands Indian fighting. I deter¬ 
mined to rush on you, and fight you face to face; I fought hard. 
But your guns were well aimed. The bullets flew like birds in 
the air, and whizzed by our ears like the wind through the 
trees in the winter. 

“My warriors fell around me, it began to look dismal. I 
saw my evil day at hand. The sun rose dim on us in the 
morning, and at night, it sank in a dark cloud and looked like 
a ball of fire. That was the last sun that shone on Black Hawk. 
His heart is dead, and no longer beats quick in his bosom. He 
is now a prisoner to the white men; they wiU do with him as 
they wish. But he can stand torture, and is not afraid of 
death. He is no coward. Black Hawk is an Indian. 

“He has done nothing for which an Indian ought to be 
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ashamed. He has fought for his country men, against the 
white man, who came year after year to cheat him and take 
away their lands. You know the cause of our making war. It 
is known to all white men. They ought to be ashamed of it. 
The white men despise the Indians and drive them from their 
homes. But the Indian is not deceitful. The white man speak 
had of the Indian, and look at him spitefully. But the Indian 
does not lie. Indians do not steal. 

“An Indian who is as bad as the white man could not live 
in our nation. He would be put to death and eaten up by the 
wolves. The white men are bad schoolmasters; they carry 
false looks, and deal in false actions; they smile in the face of 
the poor Indian to cheat him; they shake him by the hand to 
gain his confidence, to make him drunk, and to deceive him. 
We told them to let us alone, and keep away from us; but 
they followed on and beset our paths, and they coiled them¬ 
selves among us like snakes; they poisoned us with their touch. 

“We were not safe, we lived in danger. We were becom¬ 
ing like them hypocrites and liars,—all talkers and no workers. 
We looked up to the Great Spirit. We went to our father (the 
President). We were encouraged. His great Council (Con¬ 
gress) gave us fair words and big promises, but we obtained 
no satisfaction, — things were growing worse. There were no 
deer in the forest. The opossum and the beaver were fled. 
The springs were drying up and our people were without vic¬ 
tuals to keep them from starving. 

“We called a great council, and made a large fire. The 
spirit of our fathers arose and spoke to us to avenge our 
wrongs or die. We all spoke before the council fire. It was 
warm and pleasant. We set up the war whoop, and dug up the 
tomahawk, our knives were ready, and the heart of Black 
Hawk swelled high in his bosom when he led his warriors forth 
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to battle. He is satisfied. He will go to the Spirit World con¬ 
tented. He has done his duty. His father wiU meet him there 
and commend him. 

“Black Hawk is a true Indian, he disdains to cry like a 
woman. He feels for his wife, his children, and his friends. 
But he does not care for himself. He cares for the Nation and 
the Indians. They wiU suffer. He laments their fate. The 
white man do not scalp the heads; but they do worse, — they 
poison the heart; it is not pure with them. His countrymen 
will not be scalped, but they will in a few years, become like the 
white man, so that you cannot trust them; and there must be 
as in the white settlements, nearly as many officers as men to 
take care of them and keep them in order. 

‘ ‘ Farewell, my nation: Black Hawk tried to save you, and 
avenge your wrongs. He drank the blood of some of the 
whites. He has been taken prisoner, and his plans are stopped. 
He can do no more: Farewell to Black Hawk. ’ ’ 

The Speech of Morning Star 

Which Prevented a Battle 

In consequence of the death of several of their number, 
killed in some of their predatory raids on the white settlers, the 
Walla Walla Indians had gathered together, a formidable 
band, to give battle to the whites. 

The stern, uncompromising hostility with which they were 
animated may be imagined from these words, chanted while 
the two armies were drawn up ready for battle. 

“Rest, brothers, rest; You will be avenged. The tears of 
your widows will cease to fiow, when they behold the blood of 
your murderers, and on seeing their scalp-locks, your children 
shall sing and leap for joy. Rest, brothers, in peace: rest, we 
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shall have blood.” The last strains of the death-song had died 
away. The gleaming eye, burning for revenge, — the counte¬ 
nance, fierce even through an Indian’s cloak, — the leveled 
gun and the poised arrow, — forbade promise of peace, and 
their superior force indicated certain destruction of the white 
men. 

At this moment of awful excitement, a mounted troop of 
Indians rushed in between them, and their leader, Chief Morn¬ 
ing Star, addressed his people as follows: “Friends and rela¬ 
tions : Three snows have only passed over our heads, since we 
were a poor miserable people. Our enemies were numerous 
and powerful; we were few and weak. Our hearts were as the 
hearts of children. We could not fight like warriors, and we 
were driven about like deer upon the plain. When the thun¬ 
ders rolled and the rain poured, we had no place except the 
rocks, whereon to lay our heads. 

“Is such the case now? No! we have regained the posses¬ 
sion of the land of our fathers, in which they and their fathers 
lie buried; our hearts are now great within us, and we are now 
a nation. Who has produced this change? The white man. 
And are we to treat him with ingratitude ? The warrior, with 
a strong arm and a great heart, will never roh a friend.” 

The change was wonderful: there was a complete revul¬ 
sion of feeling. The angry waves were quieted, and the Indian, 
forgetting his enmity, smoked the Calumet (Pipe of Peace) 
with those whom the eloquence of Young Morning Star alone 
had saved. 


Indian Women 

A writer in the New England Prospect many years ago, 
gives the following, which for drollery and wit is certainly 
original, and in order to retain the author’s ideas, as well as 
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to keep faithfully the original records, the original old time 
spelling is maintained. 

WOMEN 

To satisfy the curious eye of women-readers, who other¬ 
wise might thinke their sex forgotten, or not worthy of record, 
let them peruse these few lines, wherein they may see their 
owne happinesse, if weighed in the woman’s ballance of these 
ruder Indians, who scorn the tutering of their wives, or to 
admit them as equals, though their qualities and industrious 
deservings, may justly claim preheminenee, and command 
better usage and more conjugall esteeme, their persons and 
features being every way correspondent, and their Qualifica¬ 
tions being more excellent, more loving, pittifull and modest, 
milde, provident and laborious, than their lazy husbands. 

DWELLINGS 

Their employments be many. First their buildings or 
houses, whose frames are formed like our garden-arbours some¬ 
thing more round, very strong and handsome, covered with 
close wrought mats of their own weaving, which deny entrance 
to any drop of rain though it come fierce and long, neither can 
the piercing North winde, finde a crannie, through which he 
can conveigh his cooling breath, they be warmer than our Eng¬ 
lish houses; at the top is a square hole for the smokes evacua¬ 
tion, which in rainy weather, is covered with a pluver, these 
bee such smokie dwellings, that when there is a good fire, they 
are not able to stand upright, but lie all along under the smoke. 
Never using any stooles or chaires, it being as rare to see an 
Indian sit on a stoole at home, as it is strange to see an Eng¬ 
lish man sit on his heels abroad. Their houses are smaller in 
the summer, when their families be dispersed, by reason of 
heat and occasions. In winter they make some, fifty or three 
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score feet long, forty or fifty men being inmates under one 
roof; and as their husbands occasion these poor tectionists are 
often troubled, like snails, to carrie their houses on their backs 
sometimes to fishing places, other times to hunting places, after 
that to a planting-place where it abides the longest: 

CORN 

An other worke is their planting of come, therein they 
exceed our English husband-men, keeping it so cleare with 
their Clamme shell-hooes, as if it were a garden rather than a 
corne-field, no suffering a choaking weed to advance its auda¬ 
cious head, abuve their infante come, or an undermining 
worme to spoile its spumes. Their come being ripe, they gather 
it, drying it hard in the sunne — convey it to their barnes, 
which be great holes digged in the grounde, in the form of a 
brasse pot, seeled with the rinds of trees, wherein they put 
their corne, covering it from the inquisitive search of their gor¬ 
mandizing husbands, who would eate up both their allowed 
portion, and the reserved seede, if they knew where to find it. 
But our hogges have found a way to unhinge their barae 
doores, and rob their garners, they are glad to implore their 
husbands help, to roule the bodies of trees over their holes, to 
prevent those pioners, whose theeverie they as much hate as 
their flesh. 

FISH 

An other of their emplojonents in the summer are pro¬ 
cessions to get Lobsters for their husbands, to baite their 
hookes when they goe a fishing for Basse or Codfish. This is 
an every days walke, be the weather colde or hot, the waters 
rough or calme, they must dive sometimes over head and eares 
for a Lobster, which often shakes them by their hands with a 
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churlish nippe, and bids them adiew. The tide being spent, 
they trudge home two or three miles, with a hundred weight 
of Lobsters on their backs, and if none then a hundred scoules 
meet them at home, an a hungry belly for two days after. 

Their husbands having caught any fish, they bring them 
in boates as farre as they can by water and there leave it; as it 
was their care to catch it, so it must be their wive’s pains, to 
fetch it home, or fast: which done, they must dresse it and 
eooke it, dish it, and present it, see it eaten over their shoulders. 
And their loggerships having filled their paunches, their 
sweete lullabies scramble fqr their scrappes. In the summer, 
these Indian women, when Lobsters be in their plenty and 
prime, they drie them to keepe for winter, erecting scaffolds 
in the hot sun-shine, making fires likewise underneath them, 
by whose smoke the flies are expelled, till the substance remains 
hard and drie. In this manner they drie Basse and other fishes 
without salt, cutting them very thinne, to drie suddenly, be- 
foare the flies spoile them, or the raine moist them, having a 
speciall care to hang them in their smoakie houses, in the night, 
and dankish weather. 


HOUSEKEEPING 

In the Summer they gather flagges, of which they make 
Matts for their houses and Hempe and rushes, with dying 
stuffs of which they make curious baskets with intermixed 
colours and portractures of antique Imageries these baskets 
be of all sizes, from a quart to a quarter, in which they carry 
their luggage. In winter time they are their husband’s 
caterers, trudging to Clamm bankes for their belly timber, and 
their Porters to lug home their Venison which their laziness 
exposes to the Woolves till they impose it upon their wive’s 
shoulders. They likewise sew their husband’s shooes, and 
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weave coates of Turkie feathers, besides alll their ordinary 
householde drudgerie which daily lies upon them. 

BABIES 

The younge Infant being greased and sooted, wrapt in a 
beaver skin, bound to his goode behavior and a boarde about 
two foote longe and one foote broade, his face exposed to all 
nipping weather; this little Papoose travels about with his 
barefooted mother to paddle in the icy Clammbanks after 
three or foare days have sealed his passboard and his mothers 
recoverie. Their smiles being the greatest of mirth, their 
musick is lullabies to quiet their children, who generally are 
as quiet as if they had neither spleene or lungs. To hear one 
of these Indians unseene, a good eare might easily mistake 
their untaught voice for the warbling of a well tuned instru¬ 
ment, — such command have they of their voices. 

EQUALITY 

Comparison with the English wives have made them mis¬ 
erable, for seeing the kind usage of the English to their wives, 
they doe as much condemne their husbands for unkindnesse, 
and commend the English for their love, as the Indians doe 
commend themselves for their wit, in keeping their wives in¬ 
dustrious, as they doe condemne the English for spoyling good 
working creatures. These women resort often to the English 
houses, where Pares cum paribus congregaete (Equals meet 
equals), in Sex I meane. They do somewhat ease their miserie 
by complaining. If the Indian come to seek his squaw, and 
begin to bluster, the English woman betakes her to her arms, 
which are the warlike Ladle and the scalding liquors, threat¬ 
ening blistering to the naked run-away who is soon dispelled 
by such liquid communations and then sends her visitor home 
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with presents of Strawberries, Cherries, or such things as their 
poore treasury yeelds. ^ . . But I doe assert upon my credit 
and reputation, that these Squaws doe find as much love, re¬ 
spect and ease, as doe the women of Olde England. I do not 
deny that some of the poorer sort carry their own water, but 
is not the spring by the doore or the sea by the house ? And 
does not the poorer sort, in England doe likewise. Witness 
your Tankard-bearers, and your countrie cottagers. 



The Massacre at Fort Micliilamackinac 
V And Life Among the Indians 
By Alexander Henry 

‘‘I, with several other traders at Ft. Miehilamackinac, 
saw many Indians gathering about the fort, and suspected 
that an attack was intended. I so informed Major Ethering- 
ton, the commandant at the Fort; but he only rallied me on 
my timidity. M. Laurant Dueharme also n^ade the same re¬ 
port, and Major Etherington received it with much displeasure 
and threatened to send as a prisoner to Detroit, the next person 
who made such a report. 

“The garrison consisted of ninety privates, two subal¬ 
terns, and the commandant. Thus strong, they had little fear 
of the Indians, who had only small arms. Meanwhile the 
Indians were assembling in unusual numbers; but with every 
appearance of friendship, frequenting the fort, and disposing 
of their pelts, in such a manner as to dissipate almost any one’s 
fears. 

“I informed the Major personally, that there were not 
less than four hundred of them around the fort. Sometime be¬ 
fore this, a Chippewa Chief named Wawatam, after showing 
great friendship for me for some time, came with his wife to 
my house, and laying a large present consisting of skins, sugar 
and dried meat, on the floor, asked me to become his Son, 
Brother, and Friend, as the Great Spirit had pointed me out 
fo him as the proper person after he had underwent the usual 
fast, and prayers in such cases. And that if I would not refuse 
the present, he would forever after consider me as one of his 
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family. I accepted the offer gladly as he was a man of good 
standing in his tribe. I offered him a present in return which 
Wawatam accepted, and soon after left on his winter hunt. 

“Twelve months passed, and I had nearly forgotten my 
brother, when on the second day of June Wawatam came to 
my house very much disturbed, sa3ring that he had just re¬ 
turned from his wintering grounds. Without answering my 
question as to his health, he went on to say that he was very 
sorry that I had left the Sault, that he was going back there 
the next day, and insisted that I go with him, at the same time 
asking if the commandant had heard any bad news, saying 
that he had been frequently disturbed by the noise of evil 
birds, and that there were numerous Indians near the fort 
many of which had never shown themselves within it. I did 
not understand the Indian language so well then, and so did 
not give the attention to him that I should. Wawatam re¬ 
turned again the next morning, and urged and insisted that I 
accompany him at once to the Sault, giving as his reason, that 
many of the Indians intended to come to the fort that day, 
and make a demand for liquor; and that he wanted me to 
leave before they became too much intoxicated. But after 
long and ineffectual attempts. Wawatam and his wife shed 
tears, and went away alone, very much dejected, — and too 
soon I saw the reason. 

“On that same day I saw that the Indians came to the 
fort in great numbers, and purchased tomahawks, asking at the 
same time to see the silver arm-bands and other trinkets; which 
they in no instance purchased, their object being the very art¬ 
ful one of discovering where they were kept. The next day 
being the fourth of June was the King’s birthday; the weather 
was sultry. A Chippewa came to tell me that his nation was 
going to play baggatiwag with the Sacs, for a high wager that 
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day, and invited me to see the sport, saying that the command¬ 
ant was going to be there. I then went to the commandant 
and told him that it was my belief that the Indians had some 
sinister object in view; but he only smiled at me. 

“Baggatiwag or ‘le jeu de la crosse’ is played with bat 
and ball. The bat is about four feet long, curved and terminat¬ 
ing in a sort of racket. Two posts are planted in the ground, 
a mile or more from each other. Each party has its post: the 
ball is placed half way between them, and the game is to throw 
or knock the ball to the post of the adversary, 

‘ ‘ I did not go to see the match that was now being played 
outside the fort, because a canoe was about to depart for 
Montreal the next day, on which I wished to send some letters, 
and while writing them, a Mr, Tracy came and asked me to go 
with him to see a canoe that had just arrived from Detroit. 
I promised to follow in a few minutes, and Mr. Tracy had not 
gone more than twenty steps from the door, when I heard the 
Indian war-cry, and a noise of general confusion. Going to 
my window, I saw a crowd of Indians within the Fort, fur¬ 
iously cutting down and scalping every Englishman that they 
saw. I particularly witnessed the fate of Lieutenant Jemette. ’ ’ 
(The Indians had noticed that the gates of the Fort were open 
and clogged with the drifting sand so" that they could not be 
closed, without digging the sand away. They threw the ball 
over the wall and then all made a rush inside the fort, when 
this slaughter commenced. Author’s Note.) “I seized my 
fowling piece loaded with swan shot, and waited at the win¬ 
dow, to hear the drum beat to arms. But it never beat, — and 
in this dreadful interval, I saw many of my countrymen fall, 
and more than one of them struggling between the knees of an 
Indian, who scalped him while yet alive. Seeing no resistance 
from the others, and no chance of any from myself alone 
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against four hundred Indians, I thought only of escape. Amid 
this raging slaughter I saw many of the Canadian inhabitants 
of the fort calmly walking around, neither opposing the In¬ 
dians or suffering any injury. 

‘ ‘ I jumped the low fence between our houses and entered 
the door of M. Langlade, and found the whole family looking 
out the window at the scene of carnage. I begged M. Langlade 
to conceal me until after the horrible affair was over; but he 
calmly turned again to the window, and informed me that he 
could do nothing for me. But a Pani Indian woman, a slave 
in the house, took me at once to the garret, shut me inside and 
took the key with her. Through a small opening I had a good 
view of the inside of the fort. And here I beheld in shapes the 
foulest and most terrible, the ferocious triumphs of barbarian 
conquerors. The dead were scalped and mangled. The dying 
were writhing and shrieking under the unsatiated knife and 
tomahawk, and from the bodies of some ripped open, their 
butchers were drinking the blood, scooped up in the hollow of 
joined hands. In a short time all were destroyed, and the cry 
of ‘All is finished,’ was heard and at the same time I heard 
some of the Indians enter the house where I was. From my 
place of concealment I could plainly hear all that was said in 
the rooms below. The Indians inquired if any Englishmen 
were in the house. M. Langlade replied that ‘he did not know 
of any, he could not say for sure, they might examine for 
themselves,’ and so saying he led them to the door of the 
garret. Now he did not know that I was there, for the Pani 
woman had hidden me by stealth, and he seemed equally in¬ 
different about saving me or turning me over to the savages. 
While they went for the key I managed to secrete myself be¬ 
hind some vessels of birch bark, used for maple-sugar making. 
The attic was very dark, being without a window, and in the 
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darkness they missed me, although one of them came so close 
that he could have touched me with his hand. While searching 
there they told M. Langlade how many they had killed, and 
how many scalps they had taken, and at last they went below 
again: and imagine my feelings, if you can when I heard that 
garret door close between us. 

“There was a feather bed on the floor; on this I threw 
myself and slept until evening, when I, was awakened by the 
second opening of the door; it was M. Langlade’s wife. She 
was surprised to see me, but advised me not to worry, as they 
had killed most of the Englishmen, and she hoped that I might 
escape. A shower of rain having came up she had come up to 
stop a leak in the roof. I begged of her a drink of water, 
which she sent up to me and I lay down and slept until morn¬ 
ing. 

“At daylight I was again placed upon the rack of torture, 
when I heard the family below stirring about which waked me 
up. I tried to think of some means of escape. A flight to 
Detroit was impossible, as the distance from Michilamackinac 
was four hundred miles, through a woods swarming with In¬ 
dians, all on the war-path, where the first man I met would 
kill me,:— and to stay where I was seemed to mean the same 
fate. 

“In a few minutes I heard the Indians again in the 
room below, saying that they had not found me among the 
slain, I therefore must be in hiding. I heard M. Langlade’s 
wife tell him in French that I must be delivered up to the 
Indians, lest they finding me there should became enraged and 
kill her children, and better that I should perish than they. 
To this Mr. Langlade at first objected, but soon consented, and 
led the savages to the door of my retreat. Seeing that further 
concealment was impossible, I presented myself in full view 
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when they opened the door; they were badly intoxicated and 
entirely naked, except about the middle. One of them named 
Wenniway was nearly six feet tall, covered with charcoal and 
grease, all but one white spot about two inches in diameter, 
which encircled either eye. This man seized me by the collar 
of the coat by one hand, while he poised a large carving knife 
In the other, as if to plunge it into my breast, his blazing eyes 
meanwhile fixed intently on mine. After some seconds of this 
awful suspense he dropped his arm, saying, ‘I won’t kill you’: 
to this he added that he had frequently engaged in the wars 
with the English, and had brought away many scalps; that 
he had at one time lost a brother named Musinigon, and that 
I should be called after him. 

“ As a reprieve on any terms left me among the living, I 
was thankful for that. But Wenniway ordered me taken down 
stairs and to his tent; but this meant certain death, as the 
yard was full of Indians all mad with liquor. To this I called 
their attention, and both Wenniway and M. Langlade con* 
sented to allow me to remain where I was until an opportunity 
came for them to take me away in safety. 

‘ ‘ In less than an hour I was summoned to the room below, 
where there was an Indian who said I must go with him out of 
the fort; this Indian as well as Wenniway, had bought goods 
of me in the preceding year, on credit, for which they had 
never paid. When a few days before this, I had asked him 
for my money, and upbraided him for his want of honesty, he 
had laughed and said ‘he would pay me before long.’ I now 
saw what he meant. The Indian then compelled me to undress 
there in the house saying, that my coat and shirt would be¬ 
come him better than they would me. His pleasure in this 
respect being complied with, no alternative was left me but to 
put on the Indian’s clothes or go naked. His own apparel he 
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freely gave me. His object as I afterwards learned, was to 
take my clothes before they were stained with blood when he 
killed me. 

“I was now taken by my captor, who roughly drove me 
away from the Indian encampment to a place about fifty yards 
above the door of the Fort, where finding myself among the 
bushes and sand hills, I refused to go further, telling him 
I thought he meant to kill me, and he might as well kill me 
right there as to go any further. He coolly informed me that 
that was just what he intended to do; and that now he was 
going to pay me for my goods, at the same time drawing a 
knife and holding me in a position to receive the fatal blow. 
What happened then I never quite knew, or was able to tell, 
but some way I broke loose from that Indian and as you can 
imagine ran with aU speed for the fort, with that Indian fol¬ 
lowing and I expecting every moment to feel his knife. I 
reached the fort, and seeing Wenniway standing in the yard, 
I ran to him for protection. He desired the Indian to desist, 
but he pursued me round him, striking at me several times 
with his knife and foaming at the mouth, in his rage at his 
repeated failures. At length Wenniway drew near to M. Lan¬ 
glade’s house and I ran inside, the door being open. The 
Indian entered the house, but there voluntarily abandoned the 
pursuit. 

“I now returned to my garret and slept until ten o’clock 
at night, when I was called to meet Major Etherington, Mr. 
Bostwick, and Lieutenant Lesslie in the room below. These 
gentlemen had been taken prisoners, while watching the game 
outside the fort, and immediately stripped of their clothes. 
They were now sent to the fort under charge of the Canadians, 
as the Indians were aU bent on getting drunk, and the chiefs 
feared that they also would be murdered if they remained in 
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the camp. Lieutenant Jemette and seventy soldiers had been 
killed; and but twenty Englishmen including soldiers were 
still alive. These were all within the fort together with nearly 
three hundred Canadians belonging to the canoes, etc. Myself 
and others proposed to Major Etherington to take these men 
and regain possession of the fort; the Jesuit missionary was 
consulted, but he discouraged us by representations of the 
merciless treatment that we would surely receive, if they were 
successful, and that we could not in the least depend upon the 
Canadians to assist. Thus the fort and the prisoners remained 
all night in the hands of the Indians, though the whites and 
prisoners were in actual possession (of the inside). 

“The remainder of the night was spent with my fellow 
prisoners in the garret. In the morning I was taken by my 
master Wenniway to the fort, where in a dark room I found 
Mr. Ezekiel Solomons, an Englishman, and a soldier — all 
three, prisoners. At ten o’clock in the forenoon, an Indian 
arrived, and took us to a canoe on the lake, where we waited 
until noon when we embarked for Isle du Castor (Beaver 
Island) in Lake Michigan. While waiting at the canoe those 
two hours, I suffered severely from the keen north wind, then 
blowing, as a shirt was all I had on. M. Langlade was there 
and I asked of him a blanket, telling him that if I lived I 
would pay him any price he would ask. He replied that he 
would not sell me a blanket without security for the payment, 
as I had no property there. 

“A similar appeal to John Cuchoise, another Canadian, 
was successful, and he furnished me with a blanket, without 
which I must have surely perished. In our canoe the Indians 
were seven, the prisoners were four, — the soldier was tied to 
a bar of the canoe by a rope around his neck. This was the 
sixth day of June, the fort was taken on the fourth, I sur- 
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rendered to Wenniway on the fifth. This was the third day 
of our distress. 

“On account of a thick fog having arisen, our captors 
abandoned Beaver Island and keeping close to the shore, we 
landed at a place called L’arbre Croche, about twenty miles 
west of Michilamackinac, on the opposite side of the tongue 
of land on which the Port is built. Our captors had compelled 
us prisoners to paddle the canoe. Every half hour they gave a 
war-whoop, one for each prisoner, as was their custom, to 
appraise those within hearing of the number of prisoners they 
were carrying. In this manner we reached Wagoshense (Pox 
Point), a long point extending into the lake which the Ottawas 
have made a carrying point to avoid going around it. This is 
eighteen miles from Michilamackinac. Aiter the Indians had 
given the war-whoop as before, an Ottawa appeared on the 
beach and made signs that we were to land. The Ottawa 
asked questions, and called their attention until the canoe was 
in shallow water, when a hundred Ottawas rushed out of the 
bushes and dragged us all out of the canoe amid a terrifjung 
shout. 

“We now believed that our end had come; but no sooner 
were we on our feet on land than the chiefs came up and taking 
us by the hand said they were our friends, and the Chippewas 
had insulted them by attacking the fort without consulting 
them; that they were now going to save our lives, and that 
the Chippewas were taking us to the Isle du Castor to kill and 
eat us. 

“Notice the variety of our fortunes: how we were buf¬ 
feted about from surge to surge. The Ottawas took us that 
same evening to Michilamackinac and marched us into the 
fort in full view of the Chippewas who were astonished to 
see the Ottawas espouse our cause and oppose their own. 
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The Ottawas, who came in sufficient numbers, took posses¬ 
sion of the fort, and we who were still prisoners, but with 
new masters, were confined in a house of the commandant 
and strictly guarded. 

“Early the next morning a general council was held in 
which the Chippewas complained much of the Ottawas in 
robbing them of their prisoners, alleging that all the Indians, 
the Ottawas excepted, were at war with the English; that 
Pontiac had taken Detroit; that the King of France had 
awoke and repossessed himself of Quebec and Montreal; and 
that the English were meeting destruction not only at 
Michilamackinac, but in every other part of the world. 
From all this they inferred that it would become the Ottawas 
to restore the prisoners, and join in the war; and the speech 
was followed by large presents, being part of the plunder 
of the fort, and was previously heaped in the middle of the 
room. Indians rarely answer on the same day an argument 
is made. This council was resumed at an early hour in the 
morning, and after several speeches had been made, the 
prisoners were returned to the Chippewas, The Ottawas 
declared that the Chippewas intended to kill us and make 
broth of us. 

“The Chippewas now marched us to a village of their 
own, below the fort, and placed us in a lodge, already the 
prison of fourteen soldiers, tied two and two, with each a 
rope about his neck, tied to a pole which might be called the 
supporter of the building. 

“I was left untied; my bed was the bare ground; my 
only clothing was the shirt, the blanket given me by M. 
Cuchoise having been taken from me by the Ottawas at 
Wagoshense; I had eaten nothing for two days. It is true 
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I was offered bread by the Cbippewas, in the canoe. They 
had a loaf of bread which they cut with the same knives they 
had used in the massacre—knives still covered with blood. 
This blood they moistened with their spittle, and rubbed this 
on the bread and offered it to us, telling us to eat the blood 
of our countrymen. 

‘‘Such was my situation on the morning of the 7th of 
June, 1763. Near noon, when the great war-chief, in com¬ 
pany with Wenniway, were seated at the opposite end of the 
lodge, my friend and brother Wawatam came in. In the last 
four days I had wondered many times where he was. In 
passing he gave me his hand, but went immediately to the 
great war-chief, beside whom and Wenniway he sat; they 
smoked in silence for some time, then Wawatam went out. 
As he passed me he said, ‘Take courage.’ An hour passed, 
during which several chiefs entered and preparations were 
made for a council. At last Wawatam and his wife entered, 
both loaded with presents, which they carried up to the 
chiefs and laid in a heap before them. Some moments of 
silence followed, then Wawatam arose and made the follow¬ 
ing speech. 

SPEECH OF WAWATAM 

“ ‘Friends and relations, what is this that I shall say? 
You know what I feel. You all have friends, and brothers, 
and children, whom as yourselves you love; and you, what 
would you experience, did you, like me, behold your dearest 
friend—your brother—in the condition of a slave—a slave, 
exposed every moment to insults, and menaces of death? 
This ease, as you all know, is mine. See there (pointing to 
me) my friend and brother, among slaves, himself a slave. 
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“ ‘You well know that long before the war began, I 
adoj^ted him as my brother. ±Vom that moment he became 
one of my family, so that no change of circumstances could 
break the cord which fastened us together. He is my 
brother, and because I am your relation, he is therefore your 
relation, too; and how, being your relation, can he be your 
slave ? 

“ ‘On the day when the war began, you were fearful lest 
on this very account I should reveal your secret. You re¬ 
quested me therefore that I would leave the fort, and even 
cross the lake. I did so, but did it with reluctance. I did 
it with reluctance, notwithstanding that you, Menehwehna, 
who had command in this enterprise, gave me your promise 
that you would protect my friend, delivering him from all 
danger, and giving him safely to me. The performance of 
this duty I now claim. I come not with empty hands to claim 
it. You, Menehwehna, best know whether or not, as it 
respects yourself, you have kept your word; but I bring these 
goods to buy off every claim which any man among you all 
may have on my brother as his prisoner.’ 

“Wawatam having ceased, the pipes were again filled; 
and after they were finished, a further period of silence 
followed. At the end of this, Menehwehna arose and gave 
this reply. 

MENEHWEHNA’S REPLY 

“ ‘My relation and brother, what you have spoken is 
true. We were acquainted with the friendship which sub¬ 
sisted between yourself and the Englishman, in whose behalf 
you have now addressed us. We knew the danger of having 
our secret discovered, and the consequences which must 
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follow; and you say truly that w'e requested you to leave the 
fort. This we did out of regard for you and your family; 
for, if a discovery of our design had been made, you would 
have been blamed, whether guilty or not guilty; and you 
would have been involved in difficulties from which you 
could not have extricated yourself. 

“ ‘It is also true that I promised to take care of your 
friend; and this promise I performed, by desiring my son, 
at the moment of the assault to seek him out, and bring him 
to my lodge. He went accordingly, but could not find him. 
The day after I sent him to Langlade’s when he informed me 
that your friend was safe, and had it not been that the 
Indians were drinking rum which had been found at the 
fort, he would have brought him home with him, according 
to orders. 

“ ‘I am very glad to find that your friend has escaped. 
We accept your presents and you may take him home with 
you.’ 

“Wawatam thanked the assembled chiefs, and taking 
me by the hand, led me to his lodge, which was but a few 
yards from the prison lodge. I was received with great joy 
by the whole family, and they prepared, and I ate, the first 
hearty meal that I had eaten since my capture. 

“Next morning I was alarmed by a noise in the prison 
lodge; and looking through the opening in the lodge in which I 
was, I saw seven dead bodies of white men dragged forth: and 
on inquiring, I was told that, a certain chief, called Le Grand 
Sable, had just returned from his winter hunt; having thus 
been absent when the war begun, and now to show them that 
he heartily concurred with them in what they had done, had 
gone into the prison lodge, and with his knife had put the 
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seven men to death, whose bodies I had seen. These seven 
men had been tied by the neck to the pole before mentioned. 

' ‘ Shortly after, two of these Indians took one of the dead 
bodies which they chose as the fattest, cut off the head, and 
divided the body into five parts, one of which they put into 
each of five kettles, hung over as many fires kindled for this 
purpose, at the daor of ihe prison lodge. A message now came 
to our lodge, with an invitation to Wawatam to attend the 
feast. 

“Now an invitation to a feast is given by him who is 
master of it. Small cuttings of cedar wood, of about four 
inches in length, supply the place of cards; and the bearer by 
word of mouth states the particulars. 

“Wawatam obeyed the summons, taking with him as 
usual, to the place of entertainment, his dish and spoon. 

“After half an hour he returned, bringing with him a 
human hand, and a large piece of flesh. He did not appear to 
relish it, but told me that it was then a custom among all In¬ 
dian nations, when returning from war, or on overcoming their 
enemies, to make a War-feast from among the slain. This, he 
said, inspired the warrior with courage, and learned him to 
meet death without fear. 

“In the evening of the same day a large canoe arrived 
from Montreal: the Indian cry was given, they assembled, 
concealed, and when the canoe came unsuspectingly up to the 
Port, the traders being English were dragged from the canoe, 
beaten, reviled, stripped naked, dragged through the water 
then taken to the prison lodge and confined. 

‘ ‘ Of the English traders taken at the capture .of the Port, 
Mr. Tracy was the only one who lost his life. Mr. Ezekiel Solo¬ 
mons, and Mr. Henry Bostwick were taken by the Ottawas, 
and after the war were ransomed at Montreal, 
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“Of the ninety troops, about seventy were killed; the 
rest including those at the Posts in the Bay des Puants and 
at the river St. Joseph, were kept also by the Ottawas, and 
either freely restored, or the others ransomed at Montreal. 
The Ottawas never overcame their disgust at their treatment 
in the beginning of the war by those who afterwards desired 
their assistance. 

‘ ‘ On the morning of the ninth of June, a general council 
was held, and the Indians began to ‘lose their nerve,’ fearing 
their own lack of strength, not haying heard from the Pota- 
watamies, at the Bay des Puants; the Monomims had not 
joined them, and they even feared that the Sioux would join 
the English. A speedy retreat was ordered, and at noon the 
camp was broken: we embarked in our canoes, taking with us 
the remaining prisoners. On the lake we encountered a gale 
of wind, and a dog was taken, his legs tied together, and he 
was thrown into the water to appease some angry Manito, 

“Another ease of Jonah. It did not stop the gale. 

“As we approached the Island, two women in our canoe 
set up the most melancholy and hideous cries. I was alarmed, 
but afterwards learned that this was the custom of women, on 
passing the burial place of relatives. 

“At evening we reached the Island of Michilamackinac 
in safety; the women soon erected our lodges, and in the 
morning, a count showed that we had with us three hundred 
and fifty fighting men. That same day a canoe arrived from 
Detroit, with a messenger who tried to get the Indians to go 
there and assist Pontiac. But fear was now the prevailing 
passion; they would not go. A guard was maintained by day, 
and a watch by night: alarms were frequent, and had an 
enemy appeared, the prisoners would have been slain. 
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“After a few days a continuous alarm was sounded one 
morning. I saw the Indians running in a confused manner 
to the beach: two large canoes from Montreal were coming into 
view. The Indian canoes were hastily manned, and concealed; 
when the two canoes rounded a point, they ran right in among 
the Indian canoes. The goods were consigned to a Mr. Levy, 
and would have been saved if they had been called French 
property, but they were terrified and concealed nothing. In 
the canoes was a lot of liquor, and Wawatam, as soon as he 
heard the sound of drunkenness, informed me of my danger, 
and hurried me to the top of the high land in the middle of the 
island. (This high land resembles the form of a turtle, hence 
the name in the Indian tongue, which means the same, Michila- 
mackinac.) I was advised by Wawatam to conceal myself in a 
cave of the rocks, amid the brush which he showed me; he then 
returned, declaring his intention of joining his companions 
in one grand, glorious, good long drunk. I broke off some 
branches and made my bed in the semi-darkness of the cave 
and there slept until morning. In the morning light I found 
my cave to be — the main part about ten feet square, with 
four other openings from the same, too small to be explored; 
and the floor of the cave to be covered with human hones on 
which I had been sleeping. I slept the next night under a 
small bush outside the cave, and awoke, the next morning, 
hungry, cold, and dispirited, almost envying the skulls and 
dry bones in the cave to which I returned. 

“That day Wawatam returned, sobered, and apologized 
for. his long absence, and took me to his lodge and his family, 
which at this time consisted of his wife and two sons, the oldest 
of which was married, and had one daughter of thirteen years. 

“Wawatam related to the Indians, the story of the dry 
bones. Some were of the opinion that during the flood the 
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people took refuge there, and were drowned; others thought 
that at the time of the Traditional war with the Hurons, the 
former inhabitants of the Island had taken refuge there, had 
been discovered and massacred. For myself I believe that 
these were the bones of the victims of the War-feast, prisoners 
which had been sacrificed and eaten; for I observed that, of 
these victims the hones were not broken, but sacredly kept, in 
some place reserved for that purpose. 

“A few day^ afterwards, Menehwehna, the Great Chief 
of the village of Michilamackinac, came to our lodge, and said 
that the Indians were daily arriving from Detroit, with tales 
of defeat and disaster to them, and that they would certainly 
retaliate on any Englishman they could find, advising that I 
be disguised as an Indian, for safety. Accordingly, my hair 
was cut ofi and my head shaved, excepting a spot on the crown 
about twice the size of a crown piece; my face painted three 
or four different colors — including red and black; a shirt 
was provided for me, painted with vermillion and grease; a 
large collar of wampum was put around my neck, and another 
suspended on my breast. Both my arms were decorated with 
large silver arm bands above the elbow, and several smaller 
ones on the wrists. My legs were covered with mitoses, a kind 
of hose made of scarlet cloth. Over all I was to wear a scarlet 
blanket, and on my head a bunch of feathers. I reluctantly 
parted with my long hair, thinking it an ornament; but the 
ladies of the family and the village generally, considered me 
much improved, and even handsome, for an Indian. 

“Protected by this disguise, I asked and obtained from 
Wawatam, permission to visit the Fort, where I had several 
clerks and some property. On arriving there, I was informed 
by the clerks that all my property had been confiscated by the 
Indians. Confiscated it certainly was; but on looking into 
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those clerks ’ faces, I had my doubts about the Indians getting 
all of it. But I had begun to feel by this time, that I would 
need but little property, excepting that blanket, and enough to 
keep me from being hungry. 

“I returned empty handed to the village, where we were 
nearly starving, often going without eating for twenty-four 
hours; on these occasions we blacked our faces with charcoal, 
and looked pleasant; fault finding on these occasions was not 
permitted. 

“Too much of this however compelled us to break camp 
and move to the Bay of Boutchitaouy, about eight leagues dis¬ 
tant, where we found plenty of wild fowl, and fish. While 
here, the daughter-in-law of my guardian was taken in labor, 
of her first child. She was removed out of the common lodge 
to one built for her by the women in less than half an hour. 
Next morning we learned that she was very ill, at which her 
family was very much alarmed, because the cases of severe 
trouble in labor are very rare among Indian women. Wawa- 
tam and I went to the low wet grounds of the woods, where we 
soon found a garter snake; this he caught in his hand, allow¬ 
ing it to coil itself about his arm; he then cut off its head and 
caught the blood in a cup, which he had brought for this pur¬ 
pose; this he mixed with water, and returning gave her first 
one tablespoonful, and shortly after another. Within an hour 
she was safely delivered of a fine child, and Wawatam told me 
that he never knew this remedy to fail. On the next day, we 
left the Bay, the young Mother in high spirits assisted in load¬ 
ing the canoe, barefooted, and standing knee deep in the water. 

‘ ‘ I soon obtained some notoriety as a ‘ Medicine Man, ’ all 
of their ailments being brought to me. A case of dropsy, gout, 
or stone, I never saw. The Indian is remarkably free from 
diseases of all description. Cases of inflammation of the lungs, 
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there are some; and rheumatism the most common of all, 
caused by sleeping on the ground, and inhaling the night air. 
Their favorite remedies are the emetic, cathartic, and the 
lance, but especially the last. Bleeding is so favorite an 
operation among women, that they never lose an occasion of 
enjoying it. I have sometimes bled a dozen women in one 
morning as they sat in a row on a fallen tree, beginning with 
the first, and opening a vein, then proceeding to the next, 
until I have had three or four bleeding at one time. This is 
practiced among all nations that I know; but seemed more 
particularly enjoyed by the Chippewas, the Indians being a 
hardy and healthy race, free from blood taint, so common 
among the white race. 

“At Sault Saint Marie, I knew a man who in a quarrel 
had an axe driven into his side. The blow was so violent and 
the axe driven so deep, that the wretch who held it could not 
draw it out, but left it in the wound and fied. Shortly after 
the man was found and brought into the fort, where several 
other Indians came to his assistance. Among these was one 
who was a physician (?) or medicine man; he immediately 
withdrew, in order to fetch his penegusan or medicine bag, 
with which he soon returned. The eyes of the sufferer were 
fixed, his teeth closed, and his condition apparently desperate. 

“The physician took from his bag what appeared to be 
some powdered bone, and mixing it with water, pried the 
patient’s jaws open with a stick and forced him to swallow it; 
the result was that his eyes began to move, and he vomited up 
a small piece of clotted blood. 

‘ ‘ The physician now and not before examined the wound, 
through which I could see the breath escape, and from which 
the omentum depended; instead of restoring this, he cut it off, 
minced it into small pieces, and made the patient swallow it. 
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“The man was then carried to his lodge where I visited 
him daily. By the sixth day, he walked about. In a month 
he was well except a cough. Operation successful, and twenty 
years afterwards the man was still alive. 

“Another man who, on his wintering-ground and far from 
home, hunting, was crossing the lake with three beaver skins 
on his back, slipped and fell on the smooth ice; his hand was 
completely severed from his arm at the wrist, excepting a small 
piece of skin, by falling on his axe, which was in his belt. With 
the same axe he finished cutting off the hand, tore up his 
shirt and made a ligature, partly stopping the blood, and 
walked three miles to his lodge, where by applying his own 
simple remedies, the arm was completely and properly healed. 
Operation Successful. 

“There are many Sorcerers, or as the French call them, 
Jugglers among the Indians, who are supposed to be able to 
impart as well as cure disease. For brazen impudence and 
barefaced fraud, they are nearly equal to some of our white 
medicine men of to-day. I will relate one instance; the others 
are similar. 

“A female child of twelve years, in the last stages of con¬ 
sumption was brought on a blanket, and laid before the Meta. 
Several of the elder chiefs and myself — on account of my 
medical skill — were invited to see this. The physician (?) 
seated himself on the ground, or rather on a new blanket. In 
his hand he held a shishiquoi, or rattle, with which he beat time 
to his medicine song. The patient in the meantime showed 
symptoms of extreme suffering, — fever, choking, or filling up 
of the lungs etc. After singing for some time he took one of 
three bones, which he had for that purpose, and applying one 
end of one to the breast of the patient, placed the other end in 
his mouth and pretended to such the disease out, after which 
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he pretended to swallow the bone which was hollow, at the 
same time showing symptoms of extreme pain; this was re¬ 
peated with another bone, after which he vomited( ?) them up 
one at a time, with great pain( ?)• On the latter one of these 
bones so ejected (spit out) was shown the disease, in the form 
of a small white strip resembling the quill of a feather; this 
was preceded by a long speech, and followed by the statement 
that that was what caused all the trouble, while it was being 
passed around by the Meta, for inspection by all. 

“These Jugglers sometimes came to grief from their mis¬ 
takes : while they are usually paid in advance, they are some¬ 
times repaid afterwards, as in the case of one man I saw 
killed by the brother of a man whose death he had caused by 
his malefic arts. The accuser in his rage, thrust his knife into 
the belly of the accused, and ripped it open. The latter caught 
his bowels in his arms, and thus walked toward his lodge, 
gathering them up from time to time as they escaped his hold. 
His lodge was not far away and he reached it alive, and died 
in it. 

“Watch the newspapers, dear reader, and see how many 
of our lohite medicine men are treated in a similar manner, 
only by more modern methods, perhaps. 

“I spent the following winter in hunting, with Wawatam 
and his family. I observed that these Indian tribes all sepa¬ 
rate into families, during the winter, for greater convenience 
in hunting; and re-assemble in the spring, for war, corn-rais¬ 
ing and social enjoyments, and that the Ottawas, by far excelled 
all other tribes in this vicinity, in the raising of Indian eom.^ 
Being allowed perfect freedom in living and hunting, I be¬ 
came expert in Indian woodcraft. Among other things I was 
taught was: that the tops of pine trees usually lean toward 

1 See Legend of the Discovery of Maize on page 106. 
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the east; that the hark is thicker and coarser on the north side 
of the trees, whereas the limbs grow thicker and larger on the 
south side, and the most moss is usually found near the ground, 
on the north side. Some of all of these signs may he seen, and 
enable the hunter to'find his way when he is lost, or the sun 
cannot he seen. 

“At one time I shot a large bear: we had laboriously cut 
down a large tree with our tamahcmks to get him out of it, 
and when we were sure he was dead, the whole family, espe¬ 
cially my old Mother (as I called her) ran up to the bear, and 
taking his head between her hands kissed it repeatedly, beg¬ 
ging a thousand pardons of their ‘relation and Grandmother,' 
telling it that it was really an Englishman that killed her and 
not them. But I noticed that she was not the least bit slow, at 
skinning, cooking, and eating her Grandmother, and called her 
good. The head was taken to the lodge, placed upon a scaf¬ 
fold, and made the subject of many prayers and supplications, 
with much ceremony, of blowing smoke up its nostrils, — and 
eaten. One day I found a huge rattlesnake coiled ready for a 
deadly stroke of its fangs. This I was about to kill with my 
rifle, when the Indians with much ado, forbid it, and with 
many prayers and much ceremony, likewise asked pardon of 
their ‘relation' for nearly half an hour, then the snake slowly 
and lazily crawled away, for they had made some music on 
their rude instruments which the snake seemed to enjoy. It is 
unusual to find a rattlesnake this far north. They also have a 
tradition that the beaver was once endowed with a voice like 
man, but had it taken away by the Great Spirit, lest it become 
too wise. The tail of a beaver is considered a luxurious morsel. 

“The next day after the snake episode, while we were 
sailing on Lake Michigan, a storm arose, and the Indians 
talked incessantly about the snake. The storm increased: from 
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talk, they turned to prayers, to appease the angry Maniio 
Kinibic, as it is called. The storm still increased, and a chief 
took a dog and tying his fore-feet together, threw him over¬ 
board, asking the snake to blame me and not them, also to eat 
the carcass of the dog. But the snake was not satisfied and 
the storm became a hurricane. One of the chiefs made a 
speech, and sacrificed another dog together with some tobacco, 
and when he sat down, one of the Indians sitting next to me 
said it was all my fault if they were drowned, and that I ought 
to be the sacrifice, — and I verily believe they would have done 
so, but fortunately the storm at this time abated. 

“I have asked many Indians about the future. Their 
opinions vary: some think that the spirit remains here invisible, 
yet capable of hearing, seeing, and assisting their friends when 
in difficulty or danger; some that they go at once to their 
rewards or punishments, according to their deserts, the re¬ 
wards being game, fruit, wood, water, and green fields in 
abundance. Punishments are, barren fields, rocks, and swamps 
where they are stung by gnats as large as pigeons. 

“A little cMld belonging to one of our neighbors fell into 
a kettle of boiling maple syrup; it was instantly snatched 
out, but with but little hopes of recovery. So long as it lived, 
a continual feast was kept up. This was made to the Great 
Spirit, and to the Master of Life, that he might be pleased 
to save the life and heal the child. Several sacrifices were 
offered, including dogs killed and tied to poles suspended in 
the air; blankets and other goods were offered, and indeed 
I could scarcely eat all the food placed on my plate during 
this continued feast. The child died, and to keep the body 
from the wolves, it was placed on a scaffold until we removed 
to the lake, where their burial place was. There it was 
taken and placed in a large and deep grave, lined with birch 
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bark, on which the child was laid, together with an axe, a 
pair of snow-shoes, a small kettle filled with meat, several 
pairs of shoes, its own strings of beads, and as it was a girl, a 
carrying belt and paddle. All this was again covered with 
bark, and two feet above it, a covering of logs, so that the 
dirt ’Would in no wise touch the child. It was covered and 
left, with much mourning. 

“February is by these people called the Moon of Hard 
Crusted Snow, as the snow here at this time will bear the 
weight of a man, or at least of a dog, but the hunted animals, 
especially the deer, break through at every leap,—the sharp 
crust cutting his legs severely even to the bone. He is an 
easy victim, and we have often killed twelve in two hours, 
in this way. 

“The result of my winter hunt was about one hundred 
and sixty dollars’ worth of furs, but it took all of this to 
supply me with a supply of ammunition and tobacco, and 
enough clothes to cover me. 

“The fat of one of the bears was melted down and filled 
six raccoon skins; a part of the meat was cut up and dried, 
laid away in this fat, and kept perfectly until the middle of 
the summer. At one time we killed a deer, and instead of 
moving it to the house, we moved the wigwam to that. 

“When spring came, as the war was going against them, 
some Indian messengers came from Detroit to persuade our 
band of Chippewas to join Chief Pontiac, in the siege of 
Detroit, but fear was in their hearts and they refused to go. 
When they learned that I was the only Englishman in the 
camp, they resolved to kill and eat me, ‘to raise their 
courage. ' And I was saved only by the immediate flight of 
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Wawatam, with his family, lodge, and myself, in the middle 
of the night. 

“And so I remained, dodging and moving from place to 
place, until the war was over. Then with much fear and 
trembling, and after consulting a ‘Meta’ who assured them 
that it would he well with them, a canoe full of the Indians 
at last visited Fort Niagara. These Indians, seventeen in 
number, I was allowed to accompany. And on the 21st of 
June, very early in the morning, after painting their faces 
with the liveliest colors in token of their peaceable views, 
and singing their ‘danger song’ we presented ourselves at 
the fort, where I was received by the commandant, Sir 
William Johnson, in a manner for which I have ever been 
gratefuUy attached to his person and memory. 

“The Indians were well treated and allowed to depart. 
And thus was I relieved of my sufferings and dangers which 
the capture of the Fort of Michilamackinac had brought 
upon me.” (Transposed and abridged from Alexander 
Henry’s original story, by the Author.) 

The Wireless Message 

The means of communication between the different en¬ 
campments, or tribes, were several: among the first should be 
mentioned “the Indian runner.” Among this race of hardy, 
healthy and enduring people, whose endurance was marvelous 
in the first place, was selected the hardiest, healthiest, and 
most enduring hunter of the tribe. When in case of war, 
difficulty or danger, a speedy message was necessary, one of 
these men was summoned and, if the weather permitted, 
stripping himself to the loin cloth, supplied with a few pieces 
of dried meat, and a raccoon skin filled with water,—if no 
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water was to be had on the route,—thus without cumbersome 
clothing or heavy shoes to impede his progress, he set out at 
a gait varying from a long swinging stride to a loping dog 
trot, as weather and path permitted. These Indian runners 
have been known to cover almost incredible distances. In¬ 
stances are not rare where he has been known to travel two 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours, calmly deliver his mes¬ 
sage, eat all he could hold, wrap himself up in a blanket and 
lie down in some quiet lodge or place, and sleep for twenty- 
four, thirty-six, or even forty-eight hours, and awake, ap¬ 
parently no worse for his journey. Let me add, that here the 
old injunction was reversed, and said: ‘‘Hurry there, but 
take your time coming back.” This means was mostly used 
in the woodlands east of the Mississippi. 

Another means was that of the “blanket signal.” This 
was given by means of a piece of blanket, or the skin of some 
animal, waved in the air in a certain peculiar manner, usually 
performed on horse-back, at full speed, and of course “must 
be seen to be appreciated.” This means was mostly em¬ 
ployed on the western plains, and among the foot-hills of the 
Rocky mountains, where objects can be seen at such great 
distances. 

But the most effective, far-reaching, and swiftest of 
all was the “fire and smoke signal.” This was usually given 
from the tops of mountains, or high hills, and was given in 
the night time by means of small bright fires kindled for that 
purpose. These fires when kindled in view of each other 
were then covered or obscured, for a certain time (while the 
operator counted so many) by a blanket or the skin of some 
animal fastened on a wooden framework to hold it away 
from the flame; then it was again exposed to view, for a 
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given time. These operations continuously repeated, spelled 
out the words. “Simply dots, dashes and spaces.” This 
operation as you will readily see, was almost instantaneous. 
When necessary to use this signal in the daytime, the fire 
was kindled, and when a bed of coals was secured, to insure 
that the fire would not go out during the operation, then wet 
or soggy wood, anything that would make the most smoke, 
was piled on. Then this was covered by a very wet blanket 
held closely down at the edges, for the same length of time, 
and when removed, a thick black column of smoke would 
arise, visible at a long distance, and used in the same manner 
as the fire in the night. The speed of these messages was 
simply unbelievable, when any great event transpired. For 
instance, the news of Custer's defeat was known to the 
Indians in the Black Hills, and along the Mississippi river 
long before the white messenger arrived with the same news. 
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Apache Hunting 

By Lieut. A. K. Capron 

“I was lying in camp, near a small stream that runs 
through the Kiowa and Comanche Reservations, in Okla¬ 
homa. My command consisted of about twenty Apaches, all 
of them soldiers of Troop H, 7th U. S. cavalry. We were at 
dinner, when one of the Indians called my attention to the 
fact that two deer, a buck and a doe, were running through 
our camp. ^ 

“ ‘After the deer,’ I shouted in Apache. And eleven 
of my ‘ bucks ’ were after the deer in no time. 

“Forming a sort of skirmish line, with intervals of 
about twenty or twenty-five yards, they struck the peculiar 
Apache dog-trot. The deer had a start of about a hundred 
yards, and were headed for the open rolling country east 
of the camp. I mounted my horse and followed. Hardly a 
sound could be heard, for the Indians were running with 
moccasins. Their heads were erect, their chests thrown 
well out. In this manner they had run fully four miles, and 
I had about given up all idea of overtaking the deer, when I 
noticed that the men on the flanks were increasing their 
speed, and the distance that separated them from their com¬ 
rades nearer the center. 

“After three miles more, the flankers were nearly half 
a mile apart, and nearly abreast of the game, when a shout 
came from the northern flanker who had worked nearly in 
front of the game ; this was after they had run another mile 
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or so. Both animals stopped short. The buck, throwing his 
nose into the wind, caught the scent of the northern flanker, 
who had by this time got round to the front so as to head 
off the prey. Away plunged the buck, straight toward the 
main line, followed by the doe. 

“The men now formed a complete circle about the 
animals, and closed in on all sides, shouting, jumping, and 
swinging their arms, making noise enough to frighten the 
Old Nick himself. 

“The doe became dazed, and made a dash for liberty, 
but someone knocked her on the head. The buck turned to 
fight, and singling out a man on the east side of the circle, 
went after him like a shot from a gun. I thought this man’s 
time had come; but the Indian, Yanozah by name, was even 
quicker than the buck. He jumped like a flash to one side, 
and whipping out his knife, he hamstrung that animal before 
1 knew what had happened. That ended it. 

“To me it was a wonderful performance. Those men 
had run fully eight miles over a rolling country, covered 
with dead grass fully six inches high. Not a word of com¬ 
mand was given, but each Indian seemed to know instinc¬ 
tively the work he was to perform.” 

“Commencement Exercises” 

The Indian boy on arriving at maturity, goes through 
what is called his “Fast of virility” or coming to manhood. 
This is done by retiring to some secluded spot, and there 
remaining in silence and seclusion for several days, without 
eating or drinking, until some favorable dream or vision 
under the guise of some beast, bird, or other object, shows 
him what to do; then this beast, bird, or whatever it may be, 
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is taken as his “ Totem or Good Medicine, to go with him 
through life, as his guide, councillor, and protector, the 
image, or picture of which is tattooed on his breast, or 
painted on his lodge door, and other of his property, such as 
his saddle and clothing. He believes implicitly in this, that 
it has power to preserve his health, prevent accidents, and 
protect his life and property. When an Indian loses his 
“Good Medicine” he has also lost his “grit.” 

There is also a custom among many tribes, especially 
the Sioux, that a girl on arriving at the age of womanhood, 
and to proclaim that she is a virgin of marriageable age, 
gives a public dance, called the “Dance of Virginity.” This 
is done by some relative going through the village, and cry¬ 
ing out: “Bright Eyes, the daughter of Beaver Tail, will 
give her dance in front of the council lodge, when the sun 
goes to rest to-night. All you who have not yielded to the 
pleadings of a man; all you who are like her, and have not 
known a man, come out and dance with her tonight.” 

At the appointed time, they repair to the designated 
place, where two circles have been prepared, one inside the 
other. In the center of the inner one, a heart-shaped stone 
has been placed. A guard of the most honored warriors of 
the tribe are stationed outside these circles. Inside the 
outer one, the chaperones, composed of middle aged married 
women of the highest respectability, now take their places. 
The maidens enter and solemnly touch the stone, and the 
dance begins. Now is the appointed time, if any man knows 
anything against one of these girls, to point his finger at her 
and make his charges. If these charges are sustained, then 
she must feel the sharp knife or the piercing arrow,- but woe 
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unto that man, if he fail to prove these charges. For her 
relatives, and the other warriors of the tribe will teach him 
that those charges are not to be lightly made. This is some¬ 
times forced upon a girl to still the tongue of scandal that 
may have been raised against her. When this dance is so 
given, it is in the nature of a dare to the scandalmongers, 
to prove their charges or “shut up.” (Eastman) 

Are Indians Honest? 

Crow Dog, a young Sioux warrior, killed his chief, 
Spotted Tail, in 1881. He gave himself up to the authorities; 
was tried and convicted of murder, and sentenced to be 
executed according to the laws of South Dakota. 

A few days before the time set for his execution, he 
asked for and received permission to visit his wife and twin 
boys, then about ten years old. He went, accompanied only 
by a deputy sheriff. At his home he was given absolute 
liberty for twenty-four hours, to stay with his family. 

At the end of this time he did not appear, and when the 
deputy sheriff went to his house and asked his wife, she 
informed him that he had left some time before on horse¬ 
back and alone, for the place of his execution, which was 
true. He had ridden on horse-back and alone, two hundred 
miles to Rapid City, and there said he was ready to die. This 
attracted so much attention that he was given a new trial. 
It was then proven that the deed was done in compliance 
with an obligation imposed upon him by his tribe thirty 
years before to kill Spotted Tail, if he should ever become 
dishonest. That he was both dishonest and immoral, was the 
charge against him. Crow Dog was acquitted, and as late 
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as 1910 he was still living, healthy, honest, and respected, 
and 75 years old. (Eastman) 

Indian Finances 

The Osage Indians are the richest people, per capita, on 
earth. Their belongings and property if converted into cash, 
would give each of them between $35,000 and $40,000. And 
the Diggers of California, and the Piutes or Crees complete 
the list, with “nothing at all.” 

The Indians, from Cape Horn to Hudson Bay, all have a 
facial and physical resemblance that is unmistakable. But 
they vary in color, from black in the Tropics, almost as the 
negro, to nearly as white as the Caucasian in some of the 
northern latitudes. 

It is curious to note that among the several thousand 
tribes on these two Continents at the time of Columbus, only 
two of them were civilized; viz., the Incas of Peru, and the 
inhabitants of Mexico. These were found to live in walled 
cities and dwell in palaces. They were enormously rich in 
real estate, as well as gold and silver ornaments and dishes. 

Some of the Indians of the present day are remarkably 
shrewd in financial matters, becoming enormously rich; but 
many of them are worse than childish in financial affairs. 
Two instances will illustrate this point and many others are 
similar. One squaw on a western reservation went to the 
Agency, where she received an allotment of $2,500. She 
bought on the spot a second-hand buggy, and a disreputable 
pair of horses, paying for them $1,000; she drove this rig 
home, a distance of twenty miles, handing money right and 
left, to all she met, until arriving home at nightfall she had 
not a dollar left. 

Another man in a like manner received $2,000. He at 
once bought twenty horses, and gave them away, one right 
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after another, to any one who asked for them; and the 
people who got them were in most cases people whom he had 
never seen before. There are many similar cases. 

An examination of the records of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs shows many curious things. It seems that the tribes 
that have been the most hostile, and the bitterest enemies 
of the government, have received the largest land grants, 
and in the same proportion, those who have been the most 
friendly, and even stood between the white settlers and their 
red enemies, have received the least. More like fear than 
gratitude. 

A treaty with the Pawnees, dated 1857, and still in 
force, gives them $500 per annum for iron and steel, and the 
services of two blacksmiths, one of which must be a gun¬ 
smith and tinner. 

A Potawatamie treaty of 1829, gives them a provision 
for salt. Others dating from 1828 to 1846, gives them money 
in the place of tobacco, iron and steel. 

A treaty with the Six Nations of New York, gives them 
$4,500 for clothing, and has been in existence for 115 years, 
the payment of which is a pitiable farce. The Oneidas, one 
of the Six Nations, moved many years ago to Wisconsin, 
where their numbers have so increased that their annuity of 
$4,000 gives them each 43 cents, and some of them ride or 
drive many miles to receive this; think of the number of 
clerks employed, and the page after page of government 
records, to keep a record of this. The rest of the Six Nations 
get $3,500 a year; this when paid in calico, gives each one 
about four yards. {The Indian and His Problem, Francis 
Leupp, 1909.) 
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It has long been stated, and claimed that the “Indian 
was cheated out of his lands,’' but how and in what manner 
is not generally known. A few instances will suffice. In a 
brief work of this kind, it is impossible to give many. ‘ ‘ The 
poet in his art must intimate the whole, and say the smallest 
part.” 

In the summer of 1851, a treaty was made with two 
bands of the Sioux nation at Traverse de Sioux and at 
Mendota, which “was exceedingly difficult of attainment,” 
owing to the fact that “some of them had learned to read” 
and “had been taught that their lands were of immense 
value. ’ ’ 

The first band was soon disposed of; but the lower ones, 
the Medawakantons and Wahpacootahs,—these required a 
month of “diplomacy” and “promises,” at the end of which 
time the government’s agents had purchased thirty-five mil¬ 
lion acres of “the garden spot of the Mississippi valley,” for 
which they had agreed to pay $3,075,000, which would 
amount to between eight and nine cents an acre. But they 
tied a string to this even, for by a further stipulation, 
$2,500,000 of this was to be held in trust, and interest at 
five per cent, was to be paid to the Indians for fifty years, at 
the end of which time the principal was to revert to the 
government. 

As Governor Ramsey said in his report to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, the “actual cost to the government of 
this magnificent purchase, is only the sum paid in hand 
($575,000, less than two cents an acre).” 

Now, as the state of Massachusetts in the year 1722 
paid one hundred pounds (about $500) apiece for Indian 
scalps, it will readily be seen that one Indian’s scalp would 
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pay for about 25,000 acres of his own land. No wonder the 
ftir business paid. 

Claims amounting to $400,000 had been set up by Indian 
traders against the money due the Dakota (Sioux) by the 
treaty of 1851 and 1852. These claims the Dakotas refused 
to pay. In the controversy which followed, Red Iron, their 
chief, was summoned before Governor Ramsey. He was a 
tall, very fine looking man about 40 years of age. He was 
taken into the council room by a guard of soldiers. This is 
a part of the examination: 

SPEECH OF RED IRON 

. . We have heard how the Medewakantons were 
served at Mendota; that by their secret councils you got 
their names on paper, and took away their money. We don’t 
want to be served so. My braves wanted to come to council 
in the daytime when the sun shines, we want no councils in 
the dark. . . . 

'‘You invited the chiefs only. . . . This is not according to 
our custom, for among Dakotas, Chiefs and Braves go to 
council together. When you first sent for us, there was only 
two or three chiefs here; we wanted to wait ’til the others 
came, but you would not. When we signed that treaty, the 
traders held a blanket before us and darkened our eyes, and 
made us sign papers which we did not understand. ...” 

Gov. “We want you to pay your old debts, in accor¬ 
dance with the paper you signed when the treaty was made, 
and leave the money in my hands to pay these debts; if you 
refuse to do this, I will send the money back. ’ ’ 

Bed Iron. “You can take our money back, and all my 
people will be glad, for if we do not get our money we will 
get our land. That paper was not read or interpreted to us. 
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We are told that it gives about $300,000 of our money to 
some of the white traders. We do not think we owe them 
that much. We will pay all our debts. We want the Great 
Father (President) to send three good men here to tell us 
what we owe, and whatever they say we will pay; and that is 
what all these braves say. Our chiefs and all our people say 
this.” All the Indians present responded, “Ho, ho.” 

Gov. “That can’t be done. You owe more than your 
money will pay. I am ready to pay your annuities and no 
more.” 

Bed Iron. “We will receive our annuity, but we will 
sign no paper for anything else. The snow is on the ground, 
and we have been waiting a long time to get our money. We 
are poor; you have plenty. Your fires are warm. Your 
tepees keep out the cold. We have nothing to eat. We have 
been waiting a long time for our moneys. Our hunting 
season is past. A great many of our people are sick for 
being hungry. We may die because you won’t pay us. We 
may die, but if we do we will leave our bones on the ground, 
that the Great Father may see where his Dakota children 
died. We are very poor. We have sold our hunting 
grounds, and the graves of our Fathers. We have sold our 
own graves. We have no place to bury our dead, and you 
will not pay us the money for our lands. ’ ’ 

The council was now broken up, and Red Iron was led 
away to the guard house, and there kept a prisoner till 
the next day. Lean Bear, the next principal chief, gathered 
together two hundred warriors, and attempted to incite them 
to immediate war, but some half-breeds and “friendly 
whites” prevented this, and finally the tribe being starving. 
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was induced to give up their lands and accept the sum of 
money offered them. 

Out of this treaty money more than $55,000 was paid 
to one Hugh Taylor, a stranger in that country, “for getting 
the treaty through the senate, and for necessary disburse¬ 
ments, in securing the consent of the chiefs.” 

Five years later another trader secured their signatures 
to vouchers whereby he secured $12,000 of their money under 
the pretense that he was going to get for them some of their 
stolen money. At the same time he received $4,500 more for 
goods he said they had stolen from him. 

Another man was allowed a claim of $5,000 for horses 
he said they had stolen from him. 

By a treaty with the Cherokee Nation, the United States 
purchased their home, in portions of the states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Carolina, and Alabama, the finest country and 
climate east of the Mississippi river, and including more 
land than the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut all combined. The price paid was $5,000,000 
and seven million acres of land west of the Mississippi, and 
a ‘'free and perpetual outlet westward therefrom, as far as 
the sovereignty of the United States shall extend.” This 
treaty was made in 1835. This peaceful enlightened and self- 
governing and self-supporting nation of eighteen thousand 
souls were surrounded by an army of United States soldiers 
under command of General Scott, and notified that as their 
two years were now up under the treaty of 1835 they must 
now move, or suffer the consequences,—^notwithstanding the 
fact that only twenty of their chiefs and head men had 
signed the treaty, and the other 17,980 of them had not read 
or seen it, the great majority of them did not agree to it, 
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and many refused to accept their portion of the money. They 
moved, wouldn’t you? About five hundred of them, in spite 
of special warnings to the contrary, concealed themselves in 
the mountains, and later returned to their desolate homes. 

They at this time asked for and received an appropria¬ 
tion of $65,880 for each thousand persons, for transportation 
expense; and this was paid out of their own money. And 
Congress out of the generosity of its heart and the magnan¬ 
imity of its soul, increased this amount by $1,147.67 more— 
out of the same fund. Thus the ‘moving” alone cost them 
more than $1,000,000 out of the original $5,000,000. 

A writer of that day, published a series of articles in the 
National Intelligencer, under the pen name of William Penn, 
showing that the government had made sixteen other treaties 
with this same tribe, and in each of them had promised or 
guaranteed them their lands. {A Century of Dishonor) 

North Wind and Star Boy fought until each was ex¬ 
hausted; the result being in doubt, a truce was declared, 
and while resting. Star Boy used his fan to refresh himself. 
The ice and snow began to melt away before the warm air 
of the fan, so that North Wind was willing to agree to the 
terms whereby he was to control only half the year, and Star 
Boy the other half. Hence the two seasons. Winter and 
Summer. (Sioux Legend) 

Sketches 

FIGHT WITH A GRISLY BEAR 

Annemikeens, a Chippeway hunter of the Red River in 
Hudson Bay, survived a conflict with a grisly bear. After 
being terribly lacerated in his face and legs, arms, etc., but 
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still conscious, lie feigned death. The animal then seized 
him gently by the neck, and dragged him to a thicket, where 
he was left, as it was thought, to return and eat him as the 
call of hunger demanded. From this position he arose, first 
sitting up, and binding parts of his lacerated flesh down, 
and afterwards rose and succeeded in reaching his wigwam, 
where by the skill in the use of simple remedies, his wounds 
were entirely healed. The name means “Little Thunder,'’ 
from Annemakee, thunder, and Inus, small. (Schoolcraft) 

HOW MANY INDIANS? 

The number of Indians, or even tribes, on this continent 
at the time of Columbus, of course is not definitely known. 
But about the year 1840, Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, that 
veteran writer and absolute authority on Indian affairs (to 
whom I make my grateful acknowledgments for many arti¬ 
cles in this work), attempted to prepare an ethnology of 
these people; but apparently went only as far as the one 
letter. A, under the caption of which he enumerated 
170 tribes or settlements in both North and South America, 
which with the other twenty-five letters yet to hear from at 
the same rate, would enumerate over four thousand tribes at 
that late date, whereas now (1917) there are 280 tribes only 
in United States of America, many of them reduced to a 
single family, and some even to a single individual. 

Authorities are very conflicting as to the number of indi¬ 
vidual Indians. Practically all agree that there are 280 
tribes in the United States, 21 in Alaska, and 45 tribes of 
Esquimaux. The census of 1910 gives 291,014 Indians in 
the United States. No figures being available for Canada, it 
is estimated that there are 115,000 of them. One encyclo¬ 
pedia gives the number in North America at 400,570. These 
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figures in each instance include the persons of mixed blood 
living on the reservations with the Indians, and classing 
themselves as such. The figures for 1910, viz., 291,014, are 
practically the same as those given out by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for 1870, thereby exploding the theory of the 
immediate extinction of the red race. It seems that some 
of the tribes are dwindling, while some are growing stronger. 
Many of the western tribes are very rich; in some tribes the 
individuals each receive a grant of 160 acres of land on 
arriving at legal age. 

INDIAN MOUNDS 

The Indian mounds or ornamental earthworks, so nu¬ 
merous in some parts of North America are not burial places, 
as so many suppose, but the receptacle of the sacred relics 
of a family or tribe: the personal property of some dead 
beloved chieftain, or warrior, such as pots, pans, and kettles, 
war clubs with which some great deed was performed, arrow¬ 
heads, which had been worn as ‘‘Good Medicine,” etc.; but 
more often as the marker of some gathering place for differ¬ 
ent friendly tribes for social games and pastimes; some great 
treaty place or council ground, where they met at stated times 
for council or conference, etc. It appears that they did not 
erect monuments or markers to commemorate places where 
blood was shed. (See article on “Circleville,” by Dee-coo- 
dah, on page 31.) 

Are All White Men Liars? 

“All men are liars, but You and I; and I have some 
doubts about you.” —Old Proverb. 

An Onondaga Indian in New York, in Colonial days, met 
a White Man alone in the forest, so the story goes, and as they 
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were both considered good shots, with their large heavy rifles 
of those day, and were well acquainted and friendly, a chal¬ 
lenge was soon given and accepted to a trial of marksmanship, 
At the first trial, the mark being a snow-ball stuck upon a tree 
at one hundred yards, the Indian won; at the next shot, with¬ 
out going to examine the target, the white man set up the 
claim, “I beat you.” “Yes,” said the Indian, “You beat me. 
You heat me, You beat me, not shooting, hut lying.” 

# # # * 

Chief Red Cloud, in his latter years, visited some friends 
in the Black Hills, and at the conclusion of his visit, while 
shaking hands with his friends, expressed the hope that they 
might meet again, if not on this side of the grave, at least on 
the other side, lohere white men cease to he liars. 

* * * * 

Read all the speeches by all the noted Chiefs, all the claims 
set up in councils, whether before the council fires in the forest, 
or before the “White Father” in Washington, and you will 
see that the claim is always the same, — that the white man 
has lied to them, and cheated them. This is claimed, and in¬ 
sisted on by all, and denied hy none. 

* * * * 

It is the proud assertion by the educated Indian writers 
and orators to-day that no treaty ever made by the Indian 
was ever broken by him; and none by the United States was 
ever kept. There is scarcely a hundred miles of this broad 
land of ours from Maine to California, but what is stained, yes 
drenched, with the blood of the original owner. But where, 
0 you writers and readers of history, are the records of “The 
Indian Massacres” in the Dominion of Canada? And there 
must be a rea&on. 
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It was Hobomok, the friend of the white man, who guided 
and guarded the settlers at Old Plymouth Colony. It was the 
faithful Indian guide who showed Washington and his armies 
across the trackless forests in the dark days of the Revolution. 
It was the Indian guides who assisted our scouts, and our 
explorers, across the vast plains and over the terrible Rocky 
Mountains. It was an Indian who first showed John C. Fre¬ 
mont a view of Pikes Peak. It was Curley, the faithful Crow 
Indian, who guided Custer and his soldiers to the sleeping 
camp of his kindred. 

* # # # 

There are now hundreds of Indians with Pershing in 
Mexico, fighting for a government that refuses them a right 
to vote. And I have yet to find a single instance where an 
Indian guide ever led us into an ambush, or otherwise ever 
betrayed a trust. 

* * * * 

We have now the Chieftain, with hundreds of his fellow 
tribesmen who will fight to the death or cease to fight, at his 
word of command; who own thousands of acres of land, and 
pay hundreds of dollars in taxes; yet neither he or his fol¬ 
lowers have the rights of a Citizen. At the same time the 
ignorant Wharf Rat,” steeped in crime, without a cent to 
bury him, with his wife or mother taking in washing, or other 
means to support him, — not only votes but takes an active 
part in the game called politics. 

* * * ne 

Logan, the Mingo Chief, remained at home and refused to 
join his own tribe in a six years’ war, during which time his 
own people pointed the finger of scorn at him, and said, “He 
is a friend to the white man.” After this comes Captain 
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Cresap, with his soldiers, and murders his whole family, wife 
and children (I think there were six). Logan then incited his 
tribe to a bloody and relentless two years’ war, himself the 
most bloody and relentless of all. He is said to have taken 
thirty white scalps with his own hand. 

Moving Day 

In May, 1863, two bands of Indians, Santee Sioiix and 
Winnebagoes, were transported, by authority of the govern¬ 
ment from their home at Fort Snelling, Minn., to a new 
reservation at Crow Creek, Mo., partly by steamboat, partly 
by rail, — from Hannibal, Mo., to Crow Creek all the Sioux 
were taken on one steamboat, thirteen hundred and eighteen 
Indians, besides their guard and the crew on one Missouri 
river steamboat. ‘‘They were very much crowded;” being 
confined between the two decks, it was suffocating,—sixteen 
died on the way. They were fed on hard bread and mess 
pork, the most of that raw, as there was no opportunity to 
cook it only when the boat tied up at night. They had no 
sugar, coffee or vegetables. Confinement on the boat under 
such conditions caused much sickness among them such as 
diarrhoea, fevers, etc.; for weeks after their arrival at Crow 
Creek they died at the rate of three or four per day. In a 
few weeks, one hundred and fifty had thus died from the 
effects of this treatment. The guard consisted of four com¬ 
missioned oflBcers and one hundred and thirty-five soldiers. 
They had no medical attention. 

The amount paid the contractors was for the thirteen 
hundred and eighteen Sioux, $36,322.10. For the nineteen 
hundred and forty-five Winnebagoes, $56,042.60; making a 
total of $92,364.70. 
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SOUP 

or Why the Indian Leaves Home 

During the following summer they were fed on flour and 
pork; they got no beef till fall at which time their rations 
began to fail. The flour was hauled by ox team, from Sioux 
City, two hundred and forty miles away: when the oxen gave 
out or died, they were dressed and fed to the Indians. Much 
of this beef was piled up like cordwood, covered with snow 
and kept for months, until it was very black. ... In January 
(1864), the issue of soup commenced. For a description of 
this “soup” we are indebted to an eye-witness, Samuel C. 
Haynes, assistant-surgeon then in the military service, sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Randall. 

“This ‘soup’ was made in a large cotton-wood vat, being 
cooked by steam carried from the boiler of the sawmill in a 
pipe to the vat. The vat was partly filled with water, then 
several quarters of beef chopped up were thrown into it, and 
a few sacks of flour were added. The heads, hearts, lights 
(lungs) and entrails were added to the compound; in the be¬ 
ginning a few beans were put in, but'this luxury did not 
last long. I think there were put into the vat, two barrels 
of flour at a time, which was not oftener than once in twenty- 
four hours. This mess was then cooked by the steam in the 
pipe, from the sawmill into the vat. 

“When this was done, all the Indians were ordered to 
come with their tin pails and get it. It was dipped out for 
them with a long handled dipper made for that purpose. I 
cannot say the quantity given to each. It was about the con¬ 
sistency of very thin gruel. In dipping it out, some would 
get the thinner portion, and some would get some meat; they 
would pour off the thinner part and eat that which settled 
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to the bottom. This was ‘served’ every alternate day,—one 
day to the Sioux, the next to the Winnebagoes. On the day 
when soup was issued, no other rations were given. 

“Many of the Indians complained bitterly, saying that 
they could not eat the soup—it made them sick. They were 
told by those in charge that if they could eat any better any¬ 
where else, they had better go there, but not to go to the 
Avhite settlements. Many did go to Fort Sully and to Fort 
Eandall for food. I passed there frequently when it was 
cooking, and was often there when it was issued. It had the 
odor of the contents of the entrails of the beeves. I have seen 
the settlings in the vat after issuing it to the Indians, and 
when they were cleaning the vat, it smelled like carrion,— 
like decomposed meat. Some of the Indians refused to eat 
it, saying that it made them sick.” 

{0nr Indian Wards, Maneypenny) 

The Sand Creek Affair 

“From Both Sides of the Creek” 

And now, Dear Reader, I could fill this and many other 
volumes, with true stories and tales, too horrible for pen to 
write, for press to print, or eye to read, of “Indian Mas¬ 
sacres” or “White Massacres” too, if you please. But allow 
me to give two letters, which were printed in The National 
Tribune in the winter of 1879-80. These two letters show the 
two sides of the case, and admirably show the spirit of this 
work, which is to show that this “jug handle is not all on 
one side.” These letters are abridged: the first was signed 
by H. H.; the latter, Wm. N. Byers. 
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I 

In June, 1864, Governor Evans of Colorado invited all 
friendly Indians to come and encamp near the Forts, and 
under the protection of United States soldiers and not to he 
found in company with those who were at war, and who 
would surely be punished for attacking and killing soldiers 
and murdering peaceful citizens. In response to this invita¬ 
tion, two bands, Arapahoes and Cheyennes, under their 
chiefs, Black Kettle and White Antelope, were encamped at 
Sand Creek, forty miles from Fort Lyon, Colorado. They 
were partly disarmed, rations were issued to them, and they 
were assured of “perfect safety,” all by agents of the United 
States government. At daybreak on the morning of Novem¬ 
ber 27th, 1864, they were attacked by the First Colorado 
Cavalry, assisted by some United States soldiers who had 
been induced to join them, all under the command of Colonel 
J. M. Chivington, a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Denver. Over the lodge of Black Kettle, the head 
chief of the tribe, the United States flag was floating at the 
time and beneath it was tied a small white flag, for additional 
safety, done by advice of United States officers. 

White Antelope came running to meet the soldiers, with 
both hands up, crying in English, “Stop, stop!” But when 
he saw that it was not a mistake but a deliberate attack, he 
folded his arms and waited until he was shot down. They 
could offer but little resistance as they had been partly dis¬ 
armed. The affair was soon over and the camp desolated. 
At the government investigation which followed, different 
people testified as follows: 

Women and children were killed and scalped, children 
shot at their mothers’ breasts, and all their bodies mutilated 
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in the most horrible manner. The dead bodies of females 
were profaned in such a manner that the recital is sickening; 
Colonel Chivington, all the time inciting his troops to their 
diabolical outrages. 

I saw one squaw lying on the bank, whose leg was 
broken. A soldier came up to her with a drawn sabre. She 
raised her arm to protect herself; he struck, breaking her 
arm. She rolled over, and raised her other arm; he struck, 
breaking that, and then left her without killing her. I saw 
one squaw cut open, with an unborn babe lying beside her. 

There was a little naked child of about three years, 
walking alone, in the sand; the others had gone on ahead. 
I saw three men one after another shoot at him with deliber¬ 
ate aim, at a distance of about seventy-five yards. The first 
two missed, but the third shot was successful and the child 
fell. One of the men remarked, “Let me try the son of a 
b-, I can hit him;” he was the second man that shot. 

I saw a man dismount from his horse and cut the ear 
from the body of an Indian, and the scalp from the head of 
another. I saw the bodies of a number of children with 
bullet holes in them. I saw several of the Third Regiment 
cut off fingers to get the rings from them. I saw Major 
Sayre scalp a dead Indian. The scalp had a long tail of 
silver hanging to it. 

One of the squaws escaped from the camp, and while 
hiding behind some low chaparral brush, she saw a riderless 
horse coming toward her, with its owner in full pursuit. 
Seeing there was no chance to escape the soldier now, and 
thinking in this way to appease his wrath, she caught his 
horse, and fearing that with the blanket wrapped close 
around her, she might be mistaken for a man, she handed 
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him his horse’s bridle with her right hand, at the same time 
with her left, she opened the blanket, exposing her bosom, to 
show him that it was a woman. This soldier (?) then placed 
the muzzle of his pistol between her breasts, and fired, killing 
her instantly,—and then boasted about it. 

When this Colorado regiment of demons returned to 
Denver, they were given an ovation, and the scalps they had 
taken were at a theatrical performance in that city,—shown 
and applauded. There are 4,000 Utes in Colorado, twelve of 
them, desperate, guilty men, have committed rape and mur¬ 
der, and three or four hundred of them did ... go to war 
against the government, and now the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior has stopped the issue of rations to 1,000 of these help¬ 
less creatures,—rations, remember, annuities, not charity . . . 


. . . The Cheyennes and Arapahoe Indians assembled at 
Sand Creek were not under the protection of the United 
States Fort. A few of them had been encamped about Fort 
Lyon and drawing supplies therefrom, but they had gradu¬ 
ally disappeared, and joined the main camp on Dry Sandy, 
forty miles from the fort, and separated from it by a water¬ 
less desert, and thus beyond its control. While some were 
occasional visitors at the fort, and applicants for supplies and 
ammunition, the most of the warriors were engaged in raid¬ 
ing the great Platte River road, seventy-five miles further 
north, robbing and burning trains (wagon trains), stealing 
cattle and horses, robbing and destroying United States 
mails, and killing white people. During that summer and 
fall they had murdered over fifty citizens of Colorado. 

They had stolen and destroyed provisions and merchan- 
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dise, and driven away stock to the value of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. They had interrupted the mails, and 
for thirty-two consecutive days, none had been allowed to 
pass their lines. When satiated with murder and arson, and 
loaded with plunder, they would retire to their sacred refuge 
on Sand Creek to rest and refresh themselves, recruit their 
wasted supplies of ammunition from Port Lyon—^begged 
under the garb of gentle and peaceful savages—and then 
return to the road to relieve their tired comrades, and riot 
again in carnage and robbery. These are facts. 

And when the “robbers' roost” w;as cleaned out, on 
that sad but glorious 27th day of November, 1864, they were 
sufficiently proven. Scalps of white men, not yet dried; 
letters and photographs, stolen from the United States mails; 
bills of lading and invoices of goods; bales and bolts of the 
goods themselves, addressed to merchants in Denver; half- 
worn clothing of white women and children, and many other 
articles of like character, were found in that poetical Indian 
camp, and recovered by the Colorado soldiers. They were 
brought to Denver, and these were the “scalps” exhibited 
in the theatre in that city. There was also one Indian saddle 
blanket, fringed entirely around the edges with white wo¬ 
men 's scalps, with the long fair hair attached. There was an 
Indian saddle over the pommel of which was stretched the 
skin stripped from the body of a white woman. Is it any won¬ 
der that some of the soldiers . . , should engage in some 
unwarranted atrocities after finding such evidence of bar¬ 
barism, and while more than forty of them lay bleeding on 
that same field. Bear in mind that at that time Colorado 
had no railroads to carry her supplies; they reached her by 
one road only—the Platte—in wagons drawn by oxen, mules. 
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or horses. That line was in full possession of the enemy; 
starvation stared us in the face. Hardly a party went out 
or came in without some person being killed. Sand Creek 
saved Colorado, and taught the Indians a lesson. . . . 

As to the dramatic and deplorable condition of the poor 
White River Utes, 1,000 in number, who are now suffering 
the pangs of hunger and the discomforts of cold in the wilds 
of western Colorado, without any kind agent to issue rations, 
provide blankets, or build fires for them, it is really too bad. 
But a painful dispensation of Providence has deprived them 
of their best friend, and they are desolate, and bereaved. . . . 
An accident befell him and he is no more. The coroner’s 
jury that sat on his remains found that his dead body had a 
barrel stave driven into his mouth, a log-chain around his 
neck, by which he had been dragged about like a dead hog, 
and sundry bullet holes through his body. The presumption 
(of the jury) was that from some one of these accidents he 
died; and alas, he is no longer here to serve out weekly 
rations to his flock of gentle Utes. No sorrow for his death, 
or for the honor of his aged wife and virgin daughter, which 
was lost at the same time and place, but oceans of pity for 
the poor Indians who are hungry and cold. True, at the time 
he died they took the flour, and the pork, and the salt, and 
coffee, and sugar, and tobacco, and blankets, and all the 
other supplies that he would have issued to them had he 
lived. With his care they would have lasted until spring, 
and been sufficient for their wants; but without it, “H. H.” 
is suspicious that they are all gone, and yet it is just past 
the middle of the winter. Can “H. H.” tell us why this is 
thus? 
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It is true that they also drove away the large herd of 
cattle (1,800) from the increase of which the same unfortu¬ 
nate agent and his predecessors had supplied them with beef, 
for eleven years past, and yet the consumption did not keep 
up with the natural increase. They took them all and are 
presumed to have them now. It is equally true that they 
had at the time of the melancholy loss of their aforesaid 
friend: 4,000 horses which were rolling fat, and “three 
acres” of dogs, the flesh of which the Indian loves for a 
thanksgiving feast. 

Of course those twelve bad Indians cannot conscien¬ 
tiously come out and offer themselves as a burnt offering, to 
appease the wrath of this tyrant of the Interior Department, 
neither do any of them show any disposition to return their 
4,000 horses, and 1,800 cattle, and three acres of dogs, and 
six months’ supplies. But it is not a matter of twelve bad 
Indians; the facts are there are not twelve male Utes over 
sixteen years of age among the entire 1,000 who did not 
take part in the “Thornburg Attack, or The Agency Mas¬ 
sacre.” (Wm. N. Byers) 

The Sand Creek affair was followed by a bad Indian war 
in Colorado, which required the withdrawal of 8,000 troops 
from the War of the Rebellion and their services required to 
put down this war. It cost the government $3,000,000. 

The Interior Department afterwards gave to each of the 
chiefs who survived, 320 acres of land; and to each of the 
widows or children who lost a parent at Sand Creek, 160 acres 
of land, thereby repudiating the act. 

While attempting to pacify the Sioux, just prior to the 
uprising of 1876, they being highly incensed at the govern- 

NOTE: Mr Byers was a former editor of the Roclcy Mountain News, Denver. 
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ment’s failure to perform its treaty obligations, Sitting Bull 
told the agent: “Tell them at Washington if they have one 
man who speaks the truth to send him to me, and I will listen 
to what he has to say.” 

During the sixteen years, between 1863 and 1879, one 
band of Ogallalla Sioux, were moved by the government 
eight times. 

Standing Bear’s Story 

In the summer of 1876 the government attempted to 
remove the Poncas, a small, peaceful, agricultural tribe of 
Indians living along the Niobrara (Running W^ater) river in 
Nebraska and Dakota. After long negotiations, objections, 
and delays, the Department said they gave their “consent.” 
This is the consent they gave. It is told by Standing Bear, 
one of their aged and respected Chiefs, and for plain un¬ 
varnished facts, without a word added or omitted, it is the 
equal of any document that I ever read, whether by an 
Indian, or a Roman Senator. 

“We lived on our lands as long as I can remember. No 
one knows how long ago we came here. The land was owned 
by our tribe as far back as the memory of man goes. 

“We were living quietly on oui- farms. All,of a sudden 
one white man came. We had no idea what for. This was 
the inspector (Mr. Kemble). He came to our tribe with the 
Rev. Mr. Hinman. These two, with the agent, James Law¬ 
rence, they made our trouble. 

“They said the President told us to pack up—that we 
must move to the Indian Territory. 

“The inspector said to us: ‘The President says you 
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must sell this land. We will buy it and pay you the money, 
and give you new land in the Indian Territory. ’ 

“We said to him: ‘We do not know your authority. 
You have no right to move us till we have had council with 
the President.’ 

“We said to him: ‘When two persons wish to make a 
bargain, they can talk together and find out what each wants, 
and then make their agreement.’ 

“We said to him: ‘We do not wish to go. When a man 
owns anything, he does not let it go till he has received pay¬ 
ment for it.’ 

“We said to him: ‘We wiU see the President first.’ 

“He said to us: ‘I will take you to see the new land. 
If you like it, you can see the President, and tell him so. ’ He 
took all ten of our chiefs down. I went, and Bright Eyes’ 
uncle went. He took us to look at three different pieces of 
land. He said we must take one of the three pieces of land, 
so the President said. After he took us down there he said: 
‘No pay for the land you left.’ 

“We said to him: ‘You have forgotten what you said 
before we started. You said we should have pay for our 
lands. Now you say not. You told us then you were speak¬ 
ing the truth. ’ All these three men took us down here. The 
man got very angry. He tried to compel us to take one of 
the three pieces of land. He told us to be brave. He said to 
us: ‘If you do not accept these, I will leave you here alone. 
You are one thousand miles from home. You have no money. 
You have no interpreter, and you cannot speak the lan¬ 
guage.’ And he went out and slammed the door. The man 
talked to us from long before sundown till it was nine o’clock 
at night. 
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“We said to him: ‘We do not like this land. We could 
not support ourselves here. The water is bad. Now send us 
to Washington to tell the President, as you promised.’ 

“He said to us: ‘The President did not tell me to take 
you to Washington; neither did he tell me to take you home.’ 

“We said to him: ‘You have the Indian money you took 
to bring us down here. That money belongs to us. We 
would like to have some of it. People do not give away food 
for nothing. We must have money to buy food on the road.’ 

‘ ‘ He said, ‘ I will not give you any. ’ 

“We said to him, ‘We are in a strange country. We 
cannot find our way home. Give us a pass, that people may 
show us our way.’ 

‘ ‘ He said, ‘ I will not give you any. ’ 

“We said to him: ‘The interpreter is ours. We pay him. 
Let him go with us.’ 

‘‘He said: ‘You shall not have the interpreter. He is 
mine, and not yours.’ 

“We said to him: ‘Take us at least to the railroad; show 
us the way to that.’ 

“And he would not. He left us right there. It was 
winter. We started for home on foot. At night we slept in 
haystacks. We barely lived till morning, it was so cold. We 
had nothing but our blankets. We took the ears of corn that 
had dried (ripened) in the fields; we ate it raw. The soles 
of our moccasins were out; we were barefoot in the snow. 
We were nearly dead when we reached the Otoe Reserve. 
It had been fifty days. We stayed there ten days to strengthen 
up, and the Otoes gave each of us a pony. The agent of the 
Otoes told us he had received a telegram from the inspector, 
saying that the Indian chiefs had run away; not to give them 
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food or shelter, or help in any way. The agent said: ‘I 
would like to understand. Tell me all that has happened. 
Tell the truth.’ (This Otoe agent afterward said that these 
chiefs left the prints of their feet in blood on his floor when 
then came in.) 

“Then we told our story to the agent, and to the Otoe 
chiefs—how we had been left down there to find our way. 

“The agent said: ‘I can hardly believe it possible that 
any one could have treated you so. The inspector was a 
poor man to have done this. If I had taken chiefs in this 
way, I would have brought them home. I could not have 
left them there.’ 

“In seven days we reached the Omaha Reservation. 
Then we sent a telegram to the President: asked him if he 
had authorized this thing. We waited three days for the 
answer. No answer came. 

“In four days we reached our home. We found the 
inspector there. While we were gone, he came to our people 
and told them to move. 

“Our people said: ‘Where are our chiefs! What have 
you done with them? Why have you not brought them 
back? We will not move till our chiefs come back.’ 

“Then the inspector told them: ‘Tomorrow you must be 
ready to move. If yon are not ready yon will he shot/ Then 
the soldiers came to the doors with bayonets, and ten fam¬ 
ilies were frightened. The soldiers brought wagons; they 
put their things in and were carried away. The rest of the 
tribe would not move. 

“When we got there, we asked the inspector why he 
had done this thing, and he got very angry. 

“We then said to him: ‘We did not think we would see 
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your face again, after what has passed. We thought never 
to see your face any more. But here you are, ’ 

“We said to him: ‘This land is ours. It belongs to us. 
You have no right to take it from us. The land is crowded 
with people, and only this is left to us.’ 

“We said to him: ‘Let us alone. Go away from us. If 
you want money, take all the money which the President is 
to pay us for twelve years to come. You may have it all, if 
you will go away and leave us our lands.’ 

“Then when he found that we would not go, he wrote 
for more soldiers to come. 

“The soldiers came, and we locked our doors, and the 
women and children hid in the woods. Then the soldiers 
drove all the people the other side of the river, all but my 
brother Big Snake and I. We did not go; and then the 
soldiers took us and carried us away to a fort and put us in 
jail. There were eight officers v^rho held council with us 
after we got there. The commanding officer said: ‘I have 
received four messages telling me to send my soldiers after 
you. Now what have you done ? ’ 

“Then we told him the whole story. Then the officer 
said: ‘ You have done no wrong. The land is yours; they had 
no right to take it from you. Your title is good. I am here 
to protect the weak, and I have no right to take you; but I 
am a soldier and I have to obey orders.’ 

“He said: ‘I will telegraph the President, and ask him 
what I shall do. We do not think these men had any 
authority to treat you as they did. When we own a piece 
of land it belongs to us till we sell it and pocket the money. ’ 
“Then he brought a telegram, and said he had received 
an answer from the President, and he knew nothing about it. 
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“They kept us in jail ten daj’-s. Then they carried us 
back to our home. The soldiers collected all the women and 
children together; then they called all the chiefs together in 
council (and asked them if they would go peaceably or by 
force); and then they took wagons and went round and 
hroke open the houses. When we came back from the council, 
we found the women and children surrounded by a guard of 
soldiers. 

“They took our reapers, mowers, hay-rakes, spades, 
plows, bedsteads, stoves, cupboards, everything we had on 
our farms and put them in one large building. Then they 
put into the wagons such things as they could carry. We 
told them that we would rather die than to leave our lands; 
but we could not help ourselves. They took us down. Many 
died on the road. Two of my children died. After we 
reached the new land, all my horses died. The water was 
very bad. All our cattle died,—not one w^as left. I stayed 
till one hundred and fifty-eight of my people died. Then I ran 
away with thirty of my people,—men, women, and children. 
Some of the children were orphans. We were three months 
on the road. We were weak, sick and starved. When we 
reached the Omaha Reserve, the Omahas gave us some land, 
and we were in a hurry to plow it and put in some wheat. 
While we were working the soldiers came and arrested us. 
Half of us were sick. We would rather die than be carried 
back; but we could not help ourselves. ...” 

But at this stage of the game, the people, now very much 
aroused, began proceedings in the courts; and these Indians 
were freed on a writ of habeas corpus by Judge Dundy in 
the United States court for the district of Nebraska, for the 
first time in the history of this country. Heretofore, it had 
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been held that an Indian was not a person, but an animal, — 
a very ingenious and troublesome animal. But Judge Dundy 
held that if they could be arrested and imprisoned, they 
could surely be released. 

The first thing Chief Standing Bear did after he found 
himself a free man, was to thank the Judge and lawyers, and 
then he said: “Hitherto, when we were wronged we took the' 
tomahawk and went to war. We had no (other) law to assert 
our rights or avenge our wrongs; but you have shown me a 
better way. I have no further use for the tomahawk. ...” 

He then with a well educated Omaha girl for an inter¬ 
preter, travelled through the eastern states, and told this 
story of his wrongs and sufferings to large audiences in 
many cities. The result of these lectures was that popular 
sentiment was so stirred up that the government ceded back 
to the Poncas, some twelve townships of their original lands 
in Dakota, along the Niobrara river. 

These lands, after having been taken from the Poncas, 
had been given to the Sioux; this tribe, though bitter 
enemies of the Poncas while living near them, refused to 
occupy the lands so taken, and the houses had gone to ruin, 
and as one historian said: “wild animals ate grass in the 
streets of their village.” Notice, that 158 of them out 
of 700 had died, as weU as all their horses and cattle, in the 
Indian Territory. When tardy legislation allowed them to 
move back to their homes in Dakota, only 400 of them were 
left to move. 

Notice the difference in the treatment of this harmless 
band of farmers and the treatment of the fierce and warlike 
band of Ogallalla Sioux, near the same spot one year later. 
When Commissioner Hyatt attempted to move them, their 
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Chief Spotted Tail told Commissioner Hyatt that if he did not 
give the order to have his tribe on the way back to White 
Clay Creek within ten days, his young men would go on the 
war-path at once. Yes, indeed, that commissioner wrote that 
order on the spot. And these warriors were allowed to go 
where they chose. “Fear, not gratitude.” 

Eleven Red Heroes 

On the 20th day of August, 1862, a warlike band of the 
Santee Sioux fell upon the settlers in the frontiers of Min¬ 
nesota, and murdered many. When they sacked the settle¬ 
ment at Lake Shetek, Murry County, among the captives 
taken were*. Lillie Everett, aged eight; two girls named 
Ireland; Mrs. William Duly and two daughters; and Mrs. 
John Wright with her son of six years, and an infant which 
w^as killed by a young Indian during this captivity. 

About this time, eleven boys of the Teton Sioux, named 
Martin Charger, Kills and Comes, Four Bear, Mad Bear, 
Pretty Bear, Sitting Bear, Swift Bird, One Rib, Strikes Fire, 
Red Dog, and Charging Dog, formed themselves into a band, 
“for the purpose of doing all the good they could, especially 
to the Whites.” They were mimicked, mocked, hissed, and 
derided by the members of their own tribe, and dubbed the 
“Crazy Band,” and this name sticks to them to this day. 

Early in November of the same year, news was brought 
by a white trader named Major Galpin, that he had been 
attacked by a band of Sioux at Standing Rock, on the 
Yellowstone river, and was saved by a white woman, evidently 
a captive, who came running down to the bank, screaming a 
warning, on hearing which they had dropped down in their 
boat and floated by. The “Crazy Band” came to hear of this 
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and it became their first “job.” And now, “without the 
hope of fee or reward,” they gathered together, and at 
Primeau’s trading house they converted their personal prop¬ 
erty, robes and pelts, into provisions and supplies, especially 
sugar and such things as they knew the Santees would like 
to eat, and set out on horseback. 

They came upon the hostile band of Santees encamped on 
the east side of the Missouri just below the mouth of the Grand 
river (Walworth Co,, S. D. ); they encamped about three 
hundred feet away, and asked for a parley. 

White Lodge, the chief, and his leaders came out with 
their rifles wrapped around with their blankets, when Charger 
made this speech. 

MARTIN CHARGER’S SPEECH 

“You see us here. We are only boys. Our people call us 
crazy, but we want to do something good. If a man owns some¬ 
thing, and likes it he will not part with it for nothing. We 
have come here to buy the white captives, and give them back 
to their friends. We will give the horses for them; all the 
horses we have. That proves we want the captives very much, 
for our hearts are good, and we want to do a good thing,” 
And then, Indian fashion, each of the other boys in turn, 
repeated the same, — to which this is 

WHITE LODGE’S REPLY 

“We came from the east where the sky is made red with 
the fires that burn the homes of the whites, and the earth is 
made red with the blood of the whites whom the Santees are 
killing. These white captives I have taken, after killing many 
of their people. I will not again be a friend of the whites. I 
have already done a bad thing, and now I will keep on doing 
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bad things. I will not give up the captives. I will fight till 
I drop dead.” 

The boys then invited the Chiefs to their lodge to eat a 
good supper which they had prepared. This invitation was 
accepted, and after supper was eaten, the same request was 
made again, and the same answer returned. 

White Lodge was very indignant now at what he consid¬ 
ered interference in his affairs. A third time the same request 
was made verbatim with the first. A third determined refusal 
was given, accompanied by threats of violence, and bloodshed 
seemed imminent. Then silence was called for and they lis¬ 
tened to 

MARTIN CHARGER’S SECOND ADDRESS 

“White Lodge, you talk very brave. You kill white men 
who have no guns, and you steal women and children and run 
away with them where there are no soldiers. If you are brave 
why did you not stay and fight the soldiers who have guns? 
Three times we have offered our horses for the captives and 
you refused us. N<nv we will take the captives and put them 
on the horses and take them to their friends. If you make us 
trouble the soldiers who have guns will come upon you from 
the east, and our people, the Tetons, will come up against you 
from the west, and we will see then how brave you are. ’ ’ 

Things at this looked black indeed, but at this crucial 
moment. Black Hawk, a son of White Lodge, at the request of 
one of his people arose and said: “You young people have 
done right. Your grub tastes good. You are straight young 
men respected by your own people. I know some of you, but 
my father White Lodge does not know you. We are starving 
and it is winter. I have one white child which I wiU give up. 
Let the others do as I have done, and give up their captives.” 
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After a prolonged parley, it was shown that the captives 
were individual property and not collective with the tribe; and 
that they must be bought separately from each individual 
owner. At last the boy^ were invited to bring their horses and 
come into the village, in a large lodge in the center of which 
they found Mrs. Dudley and the six children seated in a row 
on one side of the lodge. They were nearly naked and half 
starved; their condition was pitiable indeed. 

The bargaining then began, and as fast as a captive was 
bought, she took her seat on the other side of the lodge to be 
joined by the others as fast ^s bought. After exhausting all 
the bickering, bluffing, jewing, and jockeying, of which a Sioux 
Indian is capable — and that is'a plenty — the seven white 
captives were secured, for which the boys had paid all their 
property, excepting one horse and four guns, and Mrs. Wright, 
whom White Lodge claimed and positively refused to deliver 
at any price — was yet to be secured. 

After another stormy scene which for a time threatened 
the lives of both the boys and the white captives, and another 
threat to crush the Santees between the Tetons and the sol¬ 
diers, Black Hawk, and his younger brother. Chased by the 
Ree, assisted by the two boys. Red Dog and Strikes Fire, 
actually took Mrs. Wright by force, and the boys hastily re¬ 
moved their camp several miles down the river before night 
and a raging storm overtook them. 

Their condition was indeed desperate, — a relentless foe 
behind them, a northern winter around them, and a hundred 
miles of half frozen rivers and trackless plains ahead of them. 
The captives were without clothes, and the boys gave them 
their blankets, and walked aU night to keep warm. Mrs. Duly 
had no moccasins, and Charger gave her his own and went 
barefoot. At daylight they started, and soon after met a 
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friendly Yanktonese on horseback, who gave them his horse 
in exchange for two guns. Hastily rigging a travois they placed 
five of the children upon it; Pretty Bear carried the youngest 
child and the women walked. Earily this day they were over¬ 
taken by White Lodge and five of his warriors who demanded 
the return of Mrs. Wright, but the hoys bluffed him out, and 
he gave up the pursuit. 

That night they reached the Yanktonese camp at Le Beau, 
where they secured an old cart, some provisions, and moccasins 
in exchange for another rifle. The next morning they loaded 
the children into the box of the cart with Mrs. Duly mounted 
on the animal; Mrs. Wright walked with the boys. 

That day they made thirty-five miles, and encamped at 
the present site of Forest City. They were obliged to help the 
pony all day by pushing the cart. They travelled all next day 
and all that night, arriving at the river opposite their home 
next morning, where by the assistance of the trader Primeau, 
and two half breeds named Dupree and LePlant, they secured 
a boat and crossed the half frozen river, where Primeau 
clothed the captives the best he could, and Dupree took them 
to his home and kept them three days, when they were taken 
to Fort Randall in wagons by Dupree and LePlant. Here Col¬ 
onel John Pattee of the 41st Iowa Cavalry in command of the 
Fort, took them in; his wife and daughter entertained them 
for twenty days, until their delighted friends could come and 
get them. 

They were captured on August 20th, 1862, and rescued 
Hk November 20th of the same year, and arrived at Fort Randall 
on November 29th. 

During the Custer war of 1875-6 they remained steadfast 
friends of the whites. During the Messiah craze that swept 
over the Sioux nation in 1890 they rendered invaluable ser- 
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vice to us, and as late as 1903 six of this “Crazy Band,” — 
Swift Bird, Strikes Fire, Four Bear, Pretty Bear, Mad Bear, 
and Sitting Bear were still living. All of them had main¬ 
tained this same high standard of conduct all their lives. 
Where now are the “Carnegie hero medals”? If their skins 
had been white, their deeds would have been emblazoned from 
coast to coast, in letters a foot long, and likely their monu¬ 
ments would have been erected in some prominent city. Per¬ 
haps even the ladies would have kissed them as they did the 
“Man who put the cork in the bottle.” But history does not 
record that the American people as much as paid them for 
their horses. (Read this again please.) 

Fire Worshippers 

Nearly eighty years ago, Black Wolf, chief of a mixed 
band of Indians mostly Creeks, called his band together and 
told them that he was going to the ‘ ‘ Happy Hunting Ground ’' 
for a period of 1300 moons (100 years), at the end of which 
time he would return. After thus having had council with 
the Great Spirit, he would come again and free his people 
from the dominion of the Whites. During this period, the fire 
which was then burning in his tepee, was never to be allowed 
to go out, but should be taken to a designated high hill, and 
there kept brightly burning, “to show him the way.” 

He died, and the fire from that day to this has never been 
extinguished, nor allowed to be seen by a white man, except at 
a distance. It was taken at once to the said hill and there kept 
under a buckskin lodge for many years, until the action of the 
elements destroyed the buckskin, and made it no longer a 
shelter. The approach of the white settler also became a men¬ 
ace, so the fire was taken in an earthern kettle and placed a few 
miles farther back in the heavily timbered rocky hills of what 
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is now Oklahoma. There it burns to this day, safely watched 
and tended by two faithful squaws, appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, — it being too laborious and confining an occupation for 
the warrior, — in a natural rock fire-place with its many small 
chimney like openings reaching the top of the hill, — an ideal 
place for it with twenty years yet to burn. The first keeper 
of this fire has been dead many years, but these two squaws 
appointed by him still remain faithful to their trust. 

At each new moon, the ashes are carefully cleaned out and 
carried in the skull of the “Sacred Buffalo,” to a high place 
and scattered to the four winds, that Black Wolf may know 
that his orders are obeyed. 


In the Gila valley in Arizona there is a ditch twelve feet 
wide at the bottom, and in places fifteen feet deep, and seven¬ 
teen miles long; that was there when the first white man saw 
the Gila valley. This must have been dug by hand with sticks 
and the earth carried out in baskets. One of these Pima In¬ 
dians said, “When I little boy we first see white man, our 
Mothers tell us to run; we run too, we hide in brush two days, 
no eat; we think he jiut us in pot of boiling water and peel us 
white like him.” 

What They Mean 

’Mid the forest where they battled, 

There rings no warrior’s shout. 

But their name is on your waters 
And ye may not wash it out. 

Means Watchful Pox. 

‘ ‘ My Grandmother. 

“ Lost my dish. “Maiden lost her 
dish while washing it.” 
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Mus-kin-gum 

“ Moose Eye. 

I-o-wa 

“ Sleepy. 

Cke-nan-go 

Bull Thistle. 

Ka-la-ma-zoo 

“ Stones in the Water. (Stones here 


look like Otter Swimming.) 

Cal-u-met 

“ Pipe. (Of peace.) 

Pe-nob-scot 

“ Rocky Place. (Been spelled in 60 


different ways.) 

Mo-he-gan 

“ Wolf. (Mihecan.) 

Che-boy-gan 

“ She boy again. (Pa-pa was disap¬ 


pointed — wanted a boy.) 

Ni-o-bra-ra 

“ Running Water. 

Mississippi 

“ Father of Waters. 

Min-ne-ha-ha 

Laughing Water. (Min-ne-boo-hoo, 


Crying Water, Parody.) 

Michilamaekinac 

Missouri 

‘ ‘ The Great Turtle, ^ feat* - - 

“ Yellow River. ' « 

Absecon 

“ Swan Place. 

Accomac 

“ As far as the woods reach. 

Achafalaya 

“ Long River. 

Acomes 

“ Resting place. 

Algansee 

“ Lake and Prairie. 

Algonac 

“ Algonquin land. 

Allegheney 

“ A tribe of this name. Long extinct. 

Erie 

“ As above. 

Appalachians 

“ Do. 

Ontario 

“ Rocks standing in the water. 

Michigan 

“ Large Lake. 

Huron 

“ Wild Boar. 

Superior 

** Big Sea AYater. (Gitch-Igomee.) 

Niagara 

“ The (Human) neck. 

Detroit 

“ Bend in the river. 
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Chicago 

Tioga 

Schenectady 

Massachusetts 


“ Wild onion. 

“ Swift current. 

‘ ‘ Beyond the pines. 
‘ ‘ Blue hills. 










